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Tae next morning Vizard carried 
Lord Uxmoor away to a magistrates’ 
meeting, and left the road clear to 
Severne: but Zoe gave him no 
opportunity until just before lunch- 
eon, and then she put on her bon- 
net and came down- stairs; but 
Fanny was with her. 

Severne, who was seated patient- 
ly in his bedroom with the door 
ajar, came out to join them, feeling 
sure Fanny would openly side with 
him, or slip away and give him his 
orgereats, 

ut, as the young ladies stood on 
the broad flight of steps at the hall 
door, an anti que re drew nigh, 
—an old my the shape of an egg, 
so short and stout was she. On her 
head she wore a black silk bonnet 
constructed many years ago, with a 
droll design—viz., “to keep off sun, 
rain, and wind; it was like an iron 
coal-scattle, slightly shortened ; yet 
have I seen some very pretty faces 
very prettily framed in such a bon- 
net. She had an old black silk 
gown that only. reached to her 
ankle, and over it a scarlet cloak of 
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or queen’s outrider ever wore, and 
looking splendid, though she had 
used it forty years at odd times. 
This dame had escaped the village 
ill, rheumatics, and could toddle 
along without a staff at a great, and, 
indeed, a fearful pace; for owing 
to her build she yawed so from side 
to side at every step, that, to them 
who knew her not, a capsize ap- 
peared inevitable. 

“ Mrs, Judge, I declare,” cried Zoe. 

“ Ay, miss, Hannah Judge it is, 
Your sarvant, ma’am:” and she 
dropped two curtsies, one for each 
lady. 

Mrs. Judge was Harrington’s old 
nurse.. Zoe often paid a visit to 
her cottage, but she never came to 
Vizard Court except on Harring- 
ton’s birthday, when the servants 
entertained all the old pensioners 
and retainers at supper. Her 
sudden appearance, therefore, and 


in gala costume, astonished a | 


Probably Zoe’s face betrayed 
for the ‘ld lady began, “ 
der to see me here, now, doan’t ye f” 
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superfine cloth, fine as any colonel - 
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“Well, Mrs. Judge,” said Zoe, 
diplomatically, “ nobody has a bet- 
ter right to come,” 

“You be very good, miss. I 
don’t doubt my welcome nohow.” 

“ Bat,” said Zoe, playfully, “ you 
seldom do us the honour; so I am 
a little surprised. What can I do 
for you?” 

“You does enough for me, miss, 
you and young Squire, I bain’t 
come to ask no favours. I ain’t 
one 0’ that sort. I'll tell ye why I 
be come. “Tis to warn you all up 
here.” 

“This is alarming,” said Zoe to 
Fanny. 

“That is as may be,” said Mrs. 
Judge : “ forewarned, forearmed, the 
byword sayeth. There is a young 
’oman a-prowling about this here 
parish as don’t belong to hus.” 

“Lal” said Fanny; “ mustn’t we 
visit your parish, if we were not born 
there ?” 

“Don’t you take me up before I 
be down, miss,” said the old nurse, 
a little severely. “’Tain’t for the 
likes of you I speak, which you are 
a lady, and visits the court by per- 
mission of Squire; but what I 
objects to is—hinterlopers.” She 
paused, to see the effect of so big a 
word, and then resumed, gracious- 
ly, “You see most of our hills 
comes from that there Hillstoke. 
If there’s a poacher, or a thief, he 
iis Hillstoke. They harbours the 
gipsies as ravages the whole coun- 
try, mostly; and now they have 
‘Jet loose this here young ’oman on 
to us. She is a Pott Pry: goes 
about the town a-sarching: pries 
into their housen, and their vittels, 
and their very beds. Oid Marks 
have got a muck-heap at his door; 
for his garden, ye know. Well, miss, 
she sticks her le into this 
here, and turns it abont, as if she 
was a-going to spread it: says she, 
‘i must know the de-com-po-sition 
of this ’ere as you keeps under the 
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noses of your young folk.’ Well, — ; és 


I seed her a-going her rounds, and 
the folk had told me her ways; so 
I did set me down to my knitting 
and wait {for her; and, when she 
eame to me, 1 offered her a seat; 
so she sat down, and says she, ‘ This 
is the one clean house in_ the vil- 
lage,’ says she; ‘ you might eat your 
dinner off the floor, let alone the 
chairs and tables,’ ‘You are very 
good, miss,’ says I. Says she, ‘I 
wonder whether up-stairs is as nice 
as this?’- ‘ Well,’ says I, ‘them as 
keeps it down-stairs keeps it hup; 
1 don’t drop cleanliness on the 
stairs, you may be sure.’ ‘I sup- 
ose not,’ says she, ‘but I should 
ike to see.” That was what I was 
a-waiting for, you know, so I said 
to her, ‘Curiosity do breed curi- 
osity,’ says 1, ‘Afore you sarches 
this here house from top to bottom, 
I should like to see the warrant.’ 
‘What warrant?’ says she. ‘Ive 
no warrant. Don’t take me for an 
enemy,’ says she. ‘I’m your best 
friend,’ says she. ‘I’m the new 
doctor. Il told her I had heard a 
whisper of that too: but we had 
got a parish doctor already, and one 
was enough. ‘Not when he never 
comes anigh you,’ says she, ‘and 
lets you go half-way to meet your 
diseases.’ ‘I don’t know for that,’ 
says I, and indeed I haan’t a notion 
what she meant, for my part; but 
says I, ‘I don’t want no women- 
folk to come here a-doctoring 0’ 
me, that’s sartain.’ So she said, 
‘ But suppose you were very ill, and 
the he-doctor three miles off, and 
fifty others to visit afore you!’ 
‘That is no odds,’ says I; ‘I would 
not be doctored by a woman.’ 
Then she says to me, says she, 
‘Now you look me in the face.’ 
‘I can do that, says I, you, or 
anybody else. I’m an honest wo- 
man, J am;’ so I up and looked 
her in the face as bold as brass. 
‘Then,’ says she, ‘am I to under- 
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stand that, if you was to be ill to- 
morrow, you would rather die than 
be doctored: by a woman!’ She 
thought to daant me, you see, so I 
says, ‘Well, I don’t know as I 
oodn’t.’) You do laugh, miss. Well, 
that is what she did. ‘ All right,’ 
says she. ‘Make haste and die, 
my good soul,’ says she, ‘for, while 
you live, you’ll be a hobelisk to re- 
form.’ Soshe went off; but I made 
to the door, and called after her I 
should die wheu God pleased, and 
I had seen a good many young folk 
laid out, that looked as like to make 
old bones as ever she does—chalk- 
faced — skinny —to-a-d!! And I 
called after her she was no lady, 
No more she ain’t, to come into my 
own house and call a decent woman 
‘a hobelisk’?!) Oh! oh! Which I 
never was, not even in my giddy 
days, but did work hard,in my 
youth, and arn respect for my old 
age.” 

“Yes, nurse, yes; who doubts 
it?” 

“ And nursed young Squire, and, 
Lord bless your heart! a was a poor 
puny child when I took him to my 
breast, and in six months the finest 
chubbiest boy in all the parish ; 
and his dry nurse for years arter, 
and always at his heels a-keeping 
him out of the stable and the ponds 
and consorting with the village 
boys; and a proper resolute child 
he was, and hard to manage: and 
my own man that is gone, and my 
son ‘ that’s not so clever as some,’ * 
I always done justice by them both ; 
and arter all to be called a hobelisk, 
oh! oh! oh !” 

Then behold the gentle Zoe with 
her arm round nurse’s neck, and 
her handkerchief to nurse’s eyes, 
murmuring, “ There—there—don’t 
ery, nurse—every body esteems you; 
and that lady did not mean to 
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affront. you; she did not say ‘obe- 
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lisk,’ she said ‘ obstacle ;’ that 
means that you stand in the way 
her improvements; there was . not 
much harm in that, you know. 
And, nurse, please give that lady 
her way, to oblige me ; for it is by 
my brother’s invitation she is here,” 

* Ye don’t say so. What! does he" 
hold with female she doctoresses ?” 

“He wishes to try one. She has 
his authority.” 

“ Ye doan’t say so.” 

“Indeed I do,” 

*Con—sarn the wench; why 
couldn’t she say so, ’stead 0’ harge- 
fying ?” 

“She is a stranger, and means 
well; so she did not think it neces- 
sary. You must’ take my word for 
it,’ 

* La, miss, I'll take your’ be- 
fore hers, you may be. sure,”. said 
Mrs. Judge, with a,decided remnant 
of hostility. 

And now a proverbial incident 
happened. Miss Rhoda Gale came 
in sight, and walked rapidly into 
the group. 

After greeting the ladies and 
ignoring Severne, who took off his 
hat to her, with deep respect, in 
the background, she turned to Mrs. 
Judge. “Well, old lady,” said 
she, cheerfully, “and how do you 
do?” 

Mrs. Judge replied in fawning 
accents, “Thank you, miss, I. be 
well enough to get about. I was 
a-telling *°em about you—and, to ‘be 
sure, it is uncommon good of a lady 
like you to trouble s0 much about 

r folk.” 

“Don’t mention it: it is my 
duty, and my inelination. Yon 
see, my good woman, it is not so 
easy to cure diseases as people 
think; therefore it is a part of 
medicine to prevent them: and to 





* Parapbrase for the noun substantive “idiot.” It is alsoa specimen of the 


Greek figure “ Litotes.” 
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prevent them you must remove the 
predisposing causes, and to find out 
all those causes you must have 
eyes, and use them.” 

“You are right, miss,” said La 
Judge, obsequiously. “ Prevention 
is better nor cure, and they say ‘a 

, stitch in time saves nine.’ ” 

“That is capital good sense, Mrs. 
Judge; and pray tell the villagers 
that, and make them as full of ‘ the 
wisdom of nations’ as you seem to 
be, and their houses as clean—if 

ou can.” 

. “Vl do my best, miss,” said Mrs. 
Judge, obsequiously: “it is the 
least we can all do for a young 
lady like you, that leaves the pomps 
and vanities, and gives her mind to 
bettering the condishing of poor 
folk.” 

Having once taken this cue and 
entered upon a vein of flattery, she 
would have been extremely voluble 
—for villages can vie with cities in 
adulation as well as in detraction— 
but she was interrupted by a foot- 
man announcing Inncheon. 

Zoe handed Mrs. Judge over to 
the man with a request that he 
would be kind to her, and have her 
to dine with the servants. 

Yellowplush saw the gentlefolks 
away, and then, parting his legs, 
‘and putting his thumbs into his 
waistcoat-pockets, delivered himself 
thus: “ Well, old girl, am I to give 
you my harm round to the kitchen} 
or do you know the way by your- 
self ?” 

“Young chap,” said Mrs, Judge, 
and turned a glittering eye, “I did 
know the way afore you was born ; 
and I should know it all one if so 
be you was to be hung, or sent to 
Botany Bay—to larn manners.” 

Having delivered this shot, she 
rolled away in the direction of Roast 
Beef. 

The little party had hardly set- 
tled at. the table, when they were 
joined by Vizard and Uxmoor; both 
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gentlemen welcomed Miss Gale more 
heartily than the ladies had done, 
and before lancheon ended, Vizard 
asked her if her report was ready. 
She said it was. 

“ Have you got it with you?” 

“Yes.” 

“ Then please hand it to me.” 

“Oh, it is in my head! I don’t 
write much down; that weakens 


thememory. If you would give me - 


half - an - hour after luncheon , 
she hesitated a little. 

Zoe jealoused a ¢éte-d-téte, and 
parried it skilfully, “Oh,” said 
she, “but we are all much interest- 
ed: are not you, Lord Uxmoor?” 

“Indeed I am,” said Uxmoor. 

“So am I,” said Fanny, who 
didn’t care a button. 

“ Yes, but,” said Rhoda, “ truths 
are not always agreeable, and there 
are some that I don’t like———” she 
hesitated again, and this time actu- 
ally blushed a little. 

The acute Mr. Severne, who had 
been watching her slily, came to 
her assistance. “Look here, old 
fellow,” said he to Vizard; “ don’t 
you see that Miss Gale has dis- 
covered some spots in your Paradise ? 
but, out of delicacy, does not want 
to publish them, but to confide 
them to your own ear. Then you 
can mend them or not.” 

Miss Gale turned her eyes full 
on Severne. “You are very keen 
at reading people, sir,” said she, 
drily. 

“OF course he is,” said Vizard. 
“He has given great attention to 
your sex. Well, if that is all, Miss 
Gale, pray speak out and gratify 
théir curiosity, You and I shall 
never quarrel over the truth.” 

“T’m not so sure of that,” said 
Miss Gale. “ However, I suppose 
I must risk it. I never do get my 
own way; that’s a fact.” 

After this little ebullition of 
spleen, she opened her budget. 
“First of all, I find that these 
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villages all belong to one D; 
in the soil ade can build 
cottages on a better model, nor make 
any other improvement ; you are an 
absolute monarch. This is a piece 
of Russia, not England. They are 
all serfs, and you are the Czar.” 

“Its true,” said Vizard, “and 
it sounds horrid, but it works. be- 
nigaly. Every snob who can grind 
the poor does grind them; but a 
gentleman never, and he hinders 
others. Now, for instance, an Eng- 
lish farmer is generally a tyrant; 
but my power limits his tyranny. 
He may discharge his labourer; but 
he can’t drive him out of the village, 
nor rob him of parish relief, for 
poor Hodge is my tenant, not a 
snob’s, Nobody can build a beer- 
shop in Islip. That is true. But 
if they could, they would sell bad 
beer, give credit in the ardour of 
competition, poison . the villagers, 
and demoralise them. Believe me, 
republican institutions are beautiful 
on paper; but they would not work 
well in Barfordshire villages. How- 
ever, you profess to go by experi- 
ence in everything. There are open 
villages within five miles. I'll give 
you a list. Visitthem. You will 
find that liberty can be the father 
of tyranny. Petty tradesmen have 
come in and built cottages, and 
ground the poor down with rents 
unknown in Islip; farmers have 
built cottages, and turned their 
labourers into slaves, Drunken- 
ness, dissipation, poverty, disaffec- 
tion, and misery—that is what you 
will find in the open villages, Now, 
in Islip you have an omnipotent 
squire, and that is an abomination 
in theory—a medieval monster, a 
blot on modern civilisation; but 
practically the poor monster is a 
softener of poverty—an incarnate 
buffer between the poor and ty- 
rauny, the poor and misery.” 

“Tl inspect the open villages, 
and suspend my opinion till then,” 
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said Miss Gale, heartily; “but, in 
the meantime, you must admit that 
where there is 
great responsibility.” 
“ Oh, of course.” 
“Well, then, your little outlyi 
province of Hillstoke is fall of 
rheumatic adults and putty-faced 
children. The two phenomena 
arise from one cause—the water. 
No lime in it; and too. many rep- 
tiles. It was the children gave me 
the clue, I suspected the cherry- 
stones at first: but when I came to 
look into it, I found they eat just 
as many cherry-stones in the valley, 
and are as rosy as apples; but then 
there is well-water in the. valleys. 
So I put this and that together, and 
I examined the water they drink at 
Hillstoke. Sir, it is full of ani- 
malcula, Some of these cannot 
withstand the heat of the human 
stomach ; but others can, for I tried 
them in mud artificially heated. 
A giggle from Fanny Dover.) 
hanks to your microscope, I have 
made sketches of several amphibia, 
who live in those boys’ stomachs, 
and irritate their membranes, and 
share their scanty nourishment, be- 
sides other injuries,” Thereupon she 
roduced some drawings. They were 
nded round, and struck terror in 
gentle bosoms. “Oh, gracious!” 
cried Fanny, “one ought to drink 
nothing but shennan: Ux- 
moor looked grave. Vizard affected 
to doubt their authenticity. He 
said, “You may not know it, but 
I am a zoologist, and these are 
antediluvian eccentricities, that 
have long ceased to embellish the 
world we live in. Fie, Miss Gale! 
Down with anachronisms.” 
Miss Gale smiled, and admitted 
that one or two of the prodigies 


resembled antediluvian monsters: . 


but said oracularly that Nature»was 
fond of producing the same thing 
on a large scale and a small scale; 
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power there is 


and it was quite possibie the small 













































































type of antedilavian monster might 
have survived the large. 

“That is most ingenious,” said 
Vizard; “but it does not account 
for this fellow. He is not an 
antediluvian. He is a barefaced 
modern ; for he is A STEAM-ENGINE.” 

This caused a laugh, for the crea- 
ture had a perpendicular neck, like 
a funnel, that rose out of a body 
like a horizontal cylinder. 

“At any rate,” said Miss Gale, 
“the little monster was in the world 
first; so he is not an imitation of 
man’s work,” 

“Well,” said Vizard, “ after all, 
we have had enongh of the monsters 
of the deep. Now we can vary the 
monotony, and say the monsters of 
the shallow. But I don’t see how 
they can cause rheumatism.” 

“TI never said they did,” retorted 
Miss Gale, sharply : “ but the water 
which contains them is soft water. 
There is no lime in it, and that is 
bad for the bones in every way. 
Only the children drink it as it is: 
the wives boil it, and so drink soft 
water and dead reptiles in their tea, 
The men instinctively avoid it, and 
drink nothing but beer. Thus, for 
want of a pure diluent with lime in 
solution, an acid is created in the 
blood which produces gout in the 
rich, and rheumatism in the poor, 
thanks to their meagre food, and 
exposure to the weather.” 

“Poor things!” said womanly 
Zoe. “ What is to be done ?” 

“La,” said Fanny, “throw lime 
into the ponds: that will kill the 
monsters, and cure the old ee, 8 
bones into the bargain.” 

This compendious scheme struck 
the imagination, bat did not satisfy 
the judgment, of the assembly. 

“Fanny!” said Zoe, reproach- 
fully. 

a That would be killing two birds 
with one stone,” suggested Uxmoor, 
satirically. 

“ The tender mercies of the wicked 





are cruel,” explained Vizard, com- 
posedly. 

Zoe reiterated her question, what 
was to be done ? 

Miss Gale turned to her with a 
smile, “We have nothing to do 
but to point out these abomina- 
tions. he person to act 4s the 
Russian autocrat, the paternal dicta- 
tor, the monarch of all he surveys, 
and advocate of monarchical insti- 
tutions. He is the buffer between 
the poor and all their ills, espe- 
cially poison—he must dig a well.” 

Every eye being turned on Vizard 
to see how he took this, he said, 
a little satirically: “What! does 
Science bid me bore for water at the 
top of a hill?” 

“She does so,” said the vieego. 
«Now look here, good people.” 

Aud although they were not all 
good people, yet they all did look 
there; she shone so with. intelli- 
gence, being now quite on her 
metal, 

“ Half-civilised man makes blun- 
ders that both the savage and the 
civilised avoid. The savage builds 
his hut by a renning stream. The 
civilised man draws good water to 
his door, though he must lay down 
Py from a highland lake to a low- 
and city. It is only half-civilised 
man that builds a village on a hill, 
and drinks worms, and snakes, and 
efts, and antediluvian monsters in 
limeless water. Then I say, if great 
but half-civilised monarchs would 
consult Science before they built 
their serf-huts, Science would say, 
‘Don’t you go and put down human 
habitations far from pure water— 
the universal diluent—the only 
cheap diluent—and the only liquid 
which does not require digestion, 
and therefore must always assist and 
never chemically resist the digestion 
of solids.’ But, when thé mischief 
is done, and the cottages are built 
on a hill three miles from water, 
then all that Science can do is to 
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_ show the remedy, and the remedy 


is—boring.” 

“Then the remedy is like the 
diseussion,” said Fanny Dover, very 
pertly. 

Zoe was amused but shocked, 
Miss Gale turned her head on the 
offender as sharp as a bird. “Of 
course it is to children,” said she ; 
“and that is why I wished to con- 
fine it to mature minds. It is to 
you I ov sir. Are your subjects 
to drink poison, or will you bore 
me a well ?—Oh, please !” 

“Do you hear that?” said Vizard, 
piteously, to Uxmoor. “Threatened 
and cajoled in one breath. Who 
can resist this fatal sex /—Miss Gale, 
I will bore a well on Hillstoke 
common. Any idea how deep we 
must go—to the antipodes, or only 
to the centre ?” 

“Three hundred and thirty feet, 
or thereabouts.” 

“No more? Any idea what it 
will cost ?” 

“Of course I have. The well, 
the double windlass, the iron chain, 
the two buckets, a cupola over the 
well, and twenty-three keys, one for 
every head of a house in the hamlet, 
will cost you about £315.” 

“Why this is Detail}{ made 
woman. How do you know all 
this?” 

“From Tom Wilder.” 

“ Who is he?” 

“What! don’t you know? he is 
the eldest son of the Islip black- 
smith, and a man that. will make 
his mark. He casts every Thursday 
night. He is the only village black- 
smith in all the county who casis. 
You know that, I suppose.” 

* No; I had not the honour.” 

“ Well, he is then: and I thought 
you would consent, because you arc 
so good; and so I — there 
could be no harm in sounding Tom 
Wilder. He offers to take the whole 
contract, if Squire’s able ; bore 
the well; brick it fifty yards down: 
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he says that to be done, if 
she is to have justice. ‘She? is -— 
the well: and he will-also construct 
the gear, He says there must be 
two iron chains and two buckets 
going ther; so then the 

bucket descending will help the 
man or woman at the windlass to 
draw the full bucket up. £315.— 


One week’s income, your majesty.” - ae . 


“She has inspected our rent-roll, 
now,” said Vizard, sore: < 
“and knows nothing abeut the 
matter.” 

“ Except that it is a mere fleabite 
to you to bore through a hill for 
water. For all that, I hope » im 
will leave me to battle it with Tom 
Wilder; then you won’t be cheated 
for once. You always are, and it 
is abominable. Jt would have been 
five hundred if you had opened the — 
business.” : 

“IT am sure that is true,” said 
Zoe. She added this would please 
Mrs. Judge; she was full of the - 
superiority of Islip to Hillstoke. 

“ Stop a bit,” said Vizard. * Miss 
Gale has not reported on Islip yet.” 

“No, dear; but she has looked 
into everything, for Mrs, Judge told 
me, You have been into the cot- 

es?” 
re” y es.” 

“Into Marks’s ?” 

“Yes, I have been into Marks’s.” 

She did not seem inclined to be 
very communicative; so Fanny, out 
of mischief, said pertly, “ And what 
did you see there—with your Argus 
eye” 

‘<T saw—three generations.” mass 

“Ha! ha! La! did you now? 
And what were they all doing ?” s 

“They were all living together, 
night and day, in one room.” 

This conveyed no distinct 
idea to the ladies; but Vizard, for .— 
the first time, turned red at this 
revelation before Uxmoor, improver 
of cottage life. “Confound the 


brutes!” said he. “ Why, I built 
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- them a new room—a larger one; 
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didn’t you see it!” 

“Yes, They stack their pota- 
toes in it.” 

“Just like my people,” said Ux- 
moor, “That is the worst of it; 
they resist their own improvement.” 

“Yes, but,” said the doctress, 
‘with monarchical power we can 
trample on them for their good. 
Outside Marks’s door at the back 
there is a muck-heap, as he calls it ; 
all the refuse of the house is thrown 
there: it is a horrible melange of 
organic matter and decaying vege- 
tables, a hotbed of fever and malaria. 
Suffoeated and poisoned with the 
breath of a dozen persons, they open 


_ ~ the window for fresh air, and in 


rushes typhoid from the stronghold 
its victims have built. Two chil- 
dren were buried from that house 
jast year. They were both killed 
by the domestic arrangements as 
certainly as if they had been shot 
with a double-barrelled pistol. The 
outside roses you admire so are as 
delusive as flattery ; their sweetness 
covers a foul, unwholesome den.” 

“ Marks’s cottage! The show- 
lace of the village!” Zoe Vizard 
hushed with indignation at the bold 
hand of truth so rudely applied to 
a pleasant and cherished illusion. 

Vizard, more candid and open to 
new truths, shrugged his shoulders, 
and said, “ What can I do more 
than I have done?” 

“Oh, it is not your fault,” said 
the doctress, graciously; “it is 
theirs. Only, as you are their su- 
perior in intelligence and power, 
you might do something to put 
down indecency, immorality, and 
disease.” 

“ May I ask what?” 

“ Well, you might build a gran- 
aty for the poor people's potatoes, 
No room can keep them dry; but 
you build your granary upon four 
pillars: then that is like a room 
over a cellar.” 


build it at all,” said Vizard, drily. 
“ What next ?” 

“Then you could make them 
stack their potatoes in the granary, 
and use the spare room, and so 
divide their families, and give mor- 
ality a chance, The muck-heap 
you should disperse at once with 
the strong hand of power.” 

At this last proposal, Squire Viz- 
ard—the truth must be told—de- 
livered a long, ploughman’s whistle 
at the head of his own table. 

“ Pheugh !” said he; “for a lady 
that is more than half republican, 
you seem to be taking very kindly 
to monarchical tyranny.” 

“Well, now, I'll tell you the 
truth,” said she. “ You have con- 
verted me. Ever since you pro- 
mised me the well, I have dis- 
covered that the best form of govern- 
ment is a good-hearted tyrant.” 

“With a female viceroy over 
him, eh ?” 

“Only in these little domestic 
matters,” said Rhoda, deprecatingly : 
“women are good advisers in such 
things. The male physician relies 
on drugs. Medical women are 
wanted to moderate that delusion ; 
to prevent disease by domestic vigi- 
lance, and cure it by well-selected 
esculents and pure air. These will 
cure fifty for one that medicine can : 
besides, drugs kill ever so many ; 
these never killed a creature: You 
will give me the granary, won’t 
you? Oh, and there’s a black 

ond in the centre of the village. 

our tenant Pickett, who is a fool 
—begging his pardon—lets all his 
liquid munure run out of his yard 
into the village till it accumulates 
in a pond right opposite the five 
co’ they call New Town; and 
its exhalations taint the air. There 
are as many fevers in Islip as in 
the back-slums of a town. You 
might fill the pond up with chalk, 
and compel Pickett to sink a tank 















"in his yard, and cover it; then an 
agricultural treasure would be pre- 
served for its proper use, instead of 
being perverted into a source of 
infection.” 

Vizard listened civilly, and, as 
she stopped, requested her to go 
on. 
“T think we have had enough,” 
said Zoe, bitterly. 

Rhoda, who was in love with Zoe, 
hung her head, and said, “Yes; I 
have been very bold.” 

“ Fiddlestick!” said Vizard, 
“ Never mind those girls; you speak 
out like a man: a stranger’s eye 
always discovers things that escape 
the natives. Proceed.” 

“No; I won’t proceed till I have 
explained to Miss Vizard.” 

“You may spare yourself the 
trouble. Miss Vizard thought Islip 
was a Paradise. You have dispelled 
the illusion, and she will never for- 
give you. Miss Dover will; be- 
eause she is like Gallio—she careth 
for none of these things.” 

“Not a pin,” said Fanny, with 
admirable frankness, 

“ Well, but,” said Rhoda, naively, 
“I can’t bear Miss Vizard to be 
angry with me; I admire her so. 
' Please let me explain. Islip is no 
Paradise—quite the reverse; but 
the faults of Islip are not your 
faults. The children are ignorant; 
but yon pay for a school. The 
people are poor from insufficient 
wages; but you are not paymaster. 
Your gardeners, your hinds, and all 
your outdoor people have enough. 
You give them houses. You let 
cottages and gardens to the rest at 
half their value; and very often 
they don’t pay that, but make ex- 
cuses; and you accept them, though 
they are all stories; for they can 
pay everybody but you, and their 
one good bargain is with you, Miss 
Vizard has carried a basket all her 
life with things from your table for 
the poor.” 
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Miss Vizard blushed crimson at, 
this sudden revelation. , 

“Tf a man ora woman has served 
your house long, there’s a pension 
for life. You are easy, kind, and 
charitable. It is the faults of others 
I ask you to cure, because you have 
such power. Now, for instance, if 
the boys at Hillstoke are putty- 
faced, the boys at Islip have no 
calves to their legs. That is a sure 
sign of a deteriorating species. The 
lower type of savage has next to no 
calf, it e calf is a sign of civilisa- 
tion and due nourishment. This 
single phenomenon was my clue, 
and led me to others; and I have 
examined the mothers and the 
people of all ages, and I tell you it 
is a village of starvelings. Here a, 
child begins life a starveling, and 
ends as he began, The nursing- 
mother has not food enough for one, _ 
far less for two. The man’s wages 
are insufficient, and the diet is not 
only insufficient, but injudicious, 
The race has declined. are 
only five big, strong men in Islip— 
Josh Grace, Will Hudson, David © 
Wilder, Absalom Green, and Jack 
Greenaway ; and they are all. over 
fifty—men of another generation. 
I have questioned these men how 


they were bred, and they all say 
milk was common when they were 
boys. Many poor people kept a 


cow; Squire doled it; the farmers 
gave it, or sold it cheap; but nowa- 
days it is searcely to be had. Now 
that is not your fault, but you are 
the man who can mend it. New 
milk is meat and drink, especially 
to young and growing people. You 
have a large meadow at the back of 
the village. If you could be per- 
suaded to start four or five cows, 
and let somebody sell their new 
milk to the poor at cost price—say_, 
five farthings the quart. You must 
not give it, or they will water. their 
muck-heaps with it. With tkose 


cows alone you will get rid, in the. 
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next generation, of the half-grown, 
slouching men, the hollow - eyed, 
narrow-chested, round-backed wo- 
men, and the calfless boys one sees 
all over Islip, and restore the stal- 
wart race filled the little vil- 
lage under your sires, and have left 
proofs of their wholesome food on 
the tombstones: for I have read 
every inscription, and far more 
people reached 85 between 1750 
and 1800 than between 1820 and 
1870, Ah, how I envy you to be 
able to do such great things so 
easily! Water to poisoned Hill- 
stoke with one hand; milk to 
starved Islip with the other. This 
is to be indeed a king !” 

The enthusiast rose from the table 
in her excitement, and her face was 
transfigured; she looked beautiful 
for the moment. 

“Til do it,” shouted Vizard; 
“and you are a trump.” 

Miss Gale sat down, and the 
colour left her cheek entirely. 

Fanny Dover, who had a very 
quick eye for passing events, cried 
" out, “Oh dear! she is going to 

faint now.” The tone implied, what 
a plague she is! ; 
«+ Thereupon Severne rushed to her, 
and was going to sprinkle her face ; 
but she faltered, “ No! no! a glass 
of wine.” He gave her one with all 
the h and empressement in the 
world. She fixed him with a strange 
look as she took it from him: she 
sipped it; one tear ran into it. She 
said she had excited herself. But she 
was all right now. Elastic Rhoda! 
“I am very glad of it,” said 
Vizard. “You are quite strong 
enough, without fainting. For 
heaven’s sake, don’t add woman’s 
‘weakness to your artillery, or you 
will be irresistible ; and I shall have 
to divide Vizard Court amongst the 
villagers. At present I get off 
cheap, and Science on the rampage : 
let me see, only a granary—a well 
—and six cows.” 


“ They'll give us as much milk as f 4 


twelve cows without the well,” said — 
Fanny; it was her day for wit. 

This time she was rewarded with 
a general laugh. 

It subsided, as such things will, 
and then Vizard said, solemnly, 
“ New ideas are suggested to me by 
this charming interview; and per- 
mit me to give them a form, which 
will doubtless be new to these 
accomplished ladies. 


‘* ¢Gien there’s a hole in a’ your coats, 
I rede ye tent it; . 
A chiel’s amang ye takin’ notes, 
And faith,he’ll prent it.’ ” 


Zoe looked puzzled, and Fanny 
inquired what language that was, 

“Very good language.” 

“Then perhaps you will translate 
it into language one can under- 
stand ?” 

“The English of the day, eh?” 

* Yes,” 

“You think that would improve 
it, do you? Well then— 


Tf there is a defect in any one of your 

habiliments, 

Let pre sornetly pinerke” you the 
expediency of re ng it; 

An individual is anioueet you with 
considerable powers of observatien 

Which will infallibly result in printing 
and publication. 


Zoe, vou are an affectionate sis- 
ter; take this too observant lad 
into the garden, poison her wi 

raw fruit, and bury her under a 
pear-tree.” 

Zoe said she would carry out part 
of the programme, if Miss Gale 
would come. 

Then the ladies rose and rustled 
away, and the rivals would have 
followed, but Vizard detained them 
on the pretence of consulting them 
about the well; but, when the ladies 
had gone, he owned he had done it 
out of. his hatred to the sex. He 
said he was sure both girls disliked 
his virago in their hearts, so he had 
compelled them to spend au hour 








ve 





ig together, without any man to soften 





their asperity. 

This malicious experiment was 
tolerably successful. The three 
ladies strolled together, dismal as 
souls in purgatory, One or two 
little attempts at conversation were 
made, but died out for want of sym- 
pathy. Then Fanny tried per- 
sonalities, the natural topic of the 
sex in general, 

“Miss Gale, which do you ad- 
mire most—Lord Uxmoor, or Mr. 
Severne ?” 

* For their looks ?” 

“Oh, of course.” 

“ Mr, Severpe.” 

* You don’t admire beards, then ?” 

“That depends. Where the 
mouth is well shaped and expres- 
sive, the beard spoils it. Where it 
is commonplace, the beard hides its 
defect, and givesa manly character. 
As a general rule, I think the male 
bird looks well with his crest and 
feathers.” 

“And so do J,” said Fanny, 
warmly ; “and yet I should not like 
Mr. Severne to have a beard. Don’t 
you think he is very handsome ?” 

“He is something more,” said 
Rhoda; “he is beautiful. If he 
was dressed as a woman, the gentle- 
men would all run after him, I[ 
think his is the most perfect oval 
face I ever saw.” 

“ But you must not fall in love 
with him,” said Fanny. 

“TI do not mean to,” said Rhoda, 
“ Falling in love is not my business: 
and if it was, I should not select Mr. 
Severne.” 

“ Why not, pray ?” inquired Zoe, 
haughtily. Her manner was so men- 
acing, that Rhoda did not like to say 
too much just then. She felt her 
way. 
“T am a physiognomist,” said 
she, “and I don’t think he can 
be very truthful. He is old of his 
age, and there are premature marks 


under his eyes that reveal. craft, and 








af dissipation. These are 
ardly visible in the room, but they 
are in the open air, when you get 
the full light of day. To be sure, 
just now his face is marked with 
care and anxiety: that young man 
has a good deal on his mind.” |_| 

Here the observer discovered that 
even this was a great deal too much. 
Zoe was displeased, and felt affront- 
ed by her remarks, though she did 
not condescend to notice them, so 
Rhoda broke off, and said, “ It is not 
fair of you, Miss Dover, to set me 

iving m inion of people you 
coat “lalinte heeer than ae Oh, 
what a garden!” And she was oft 
directly on a tour of inspection. 
“Come along,” said she, “and I 
will tell you their names and pro- 
rties,” 

They could hardly keep’ up with 
her, she was so eager. ‘The fruits 
did not interest her, but only the 
simples. She was downright . 
ed in these, and found a surprising 
number, But the fact is, Mr. Lueas 
had a respect. for his predecessors, 
What they had planted he seldom 
uprooted—at least he always left a 
specimen. Miss Gale approved his 
system highly, until she came to a 
row of green leaves like small horse- 
radish, which was planted by the 
side of another row that really was 
horse-radish. 

“ This is too bad, even for Islip,” 
said Miss Gale. 
our deadliest poisons planted by the 
very side of an esculent herb, which 
it resembles, You don’t happen to 
have hired the devil for gardener at 
any time, do you? Just faney! 
any cook might come out here for 
horse-radish, and gather this plant, 
and lay you all dead at your own 
table. It is the Aconitum of medi- 
cine, the monk’s-hood or wolf’s-bane 
of our ancestors. Call the gardener, 
please, and have every bit of it 
pulled up by the roots. 
your lives are safe while poisons 
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and esculents are planted ther 
like this.” . ~~ 

And she would not budge till 
Zoe directed a gardener to dig up 
all the Aconite. A couple of them 
went to work and soon uprooted if. 
The gardeners then asked if they 
should burn it. 

“ Not for all the world,” said Miss 
Gale. “Make a bundle of it for 
me to take home. It is only poison 
in the hands of ignoramuses. It is 
most sovereign medicine. I shall 
make tinctures, and check many a 
sharp ill with it. Given in time, it 
euts down fever wonderfully ; and 
when you check the fever you check 
the disease.” 

Soon after this Miss Gale said 
she had not come to stop ; she was 
on her way to Taddington to buy 
lint and German styptics, and many 
things useful in domestic surgery : 
“for,” said she, “the people at 
Hillstoke are relenting; at least 
they run to me with their cut 


fingers and black eyes, though they 
won’t trust me with their sacred 


rheumatics. I must also supply 
myself with vermifuges till the well 
is dug, and so mitigate puerile putti- 
ness and internal torments.” 

The other ladies were not sorry 
to get rid of an irrelevant zealot, 
who talked neither love nor dress, 
nor anything that reaches the soul. 

So Zoe said, “ What! going 
already ?” and having paid that tax 
to politeness, returned to the house 
with alacrity. 

But the doctress would not go 
without her wolf’s-bane, Aconite 
yclept. 

The irrelevant zealot being gone, 
the true business of the mind was 
resumed; and that is love-making, 
or novelists give us false pictures of 
life—and that is impossible. 

As the doctress drove from the 
front door, Lord Uxmoor emerged 
‘ from the library, a coincidence that 


made both girls smile; he hoped 


Miss Vizard was not too tired to 
take another turn. 

“Oh no,” said Zoe: “are you, 
Fanny ?” 

At the first step they took, 
Severne came round an angle of 
the building and joined them. He 
had watched from the balcony of 
his bedroom. 

Both men looked black at each 
other, and made up to Zoe, She 
felt uncomfortable, and hardly knew 
what to do. However, she would 
not seem to observe, and was polite, 
but a little stiff, to both. 

However, at last, Severne having 
asserted his rights, ag he thought, 
gave way, but not without a suffi- 
cient motive, as may be gathered 
from his first word to Fanny. 

“My dear friend—for heaven’s 
sake, what is the matter? She is 
angry with me abeut something. 
What is it? has she told you ?” 

“Nota word. But I see she is 
in a fury with you; and really it 
is too ridiculous. You told a fib: 
that is the mighty matter, I do 
believe. No, it isn’t, for you have 
told her a hundred, no doubt, and 
she liked you all the better; but 
this time you have been naughty 
enough to be found out, and she 
is romantic, and thinks her lover 
ought to be the soul of truth.” 

“ Well, and so he ought,” said Ned. 

“He isn’t, then;” and Fanny 
burst out laughing so loud that Zoe 
turned round and enveloped them 
both in one haughty glance, as the 
exaggerating Gaul would say. 

“La! there wasa look for you,” 
said Fanny, pertly ; “as if I cared 
for her black brows.” 

“TI do though: pray remember 
that.” 

“Then tell no more fibs. Sucha 
fuss about nothing. What is a 
fib?” and she turned up her little 
nose very contemptuously at all 
such trivial souls as minded a little 
mendacity. 








bal 


Indeed she disclaimed the im- 

rtance of veracity so imperiously 
that Severne was betrayed into say- 
ing, “ Well, not much, between you 
and me; and I’'ll.be bound I can 
explain it.” 

“ Explain it to me, then.” 

“ Well, but I don’t know a4 

“ Which of your fibs it was.” 

Another silver burst of laughter. 
But Zoe only vouchsafed a slightly 
contemptuous movement of her 
shoulders. 

“ Well, no,” said Severne, half 
laughing himself at the sprightly 
jade’s smartness, 

“ Well, then, that friend of yours 
that called at luncheon.” 

Severne turned grave directly. 
.* Yes,” said he. 

“You said he was your lawyer, 
and came about a lease.” 

** So he did.” 

“ And his name was Jackson.” 

“ So it was,” 

“This won’t do. You mustn’t 
fib to me! It was Poikilus, a Se- 
cret Inquiry ; and they all know it: 
now tell me, without a fib—if you 
can—what ever did you want with 
Poikilus ?” 

Severne looked aghast. He fal- 
tered out, * Why, how could they 
know ?” . 

“Why, he advertises—stupid— 
and Lord Uxmoor and Harrington 
had seen it. Gentlemen read ad- 
vertisements. That is one of their 
peculiarities.” 

“ Of course he advertises: that is 
not what [ mean. I did not dro 
his card, did I? No, I am sure 
pocketed it directly. What mis- 
chief-making villain told them it 
was Poikilus ?” 

Fanny coloured a little, but said, 
hastily, “ Ab, that I could not tell 
you.” 

“The footman, perhaps.” 

“JT should not wonder,” [What 
is a fib ¢] 

“ Curse him.” 
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“ Oh, don’t swear at the servants ; 
that is bad taste.” 

“ Not when he has ruined me.” 

“Ruined you? Nonsense. Make — 
up some other fib, and excuse the 
first.” 

“T can’t. I don’t know what to ae 
do; and before my rival,too! This . | 
accounts for the air of triumph he he 
has worn ever since, and her glances i 
of scorn and pity. She is an angel, sag 
and I have lost her.” ‘a 

“ Stuff and nonsense,” said Fanny  —*__ 
Dover. “Be a man, and tell me \ ae 
the truth.” > 

“Well, I will,’ said he; “forIT 9 © 
am in despair. It is all that cursed Ss 
money at Homburg. I could not = 
clear my estate without it. I dare 2 
not go for it. She forbade me; “og 
and indeed I can’t bear to leave her ss 
for anything; so I employed Poie = = 

























kilus to try and learn whether that = = = 
lady has the money still, and whee 
ther she means to rob me of it iam 
or not.” ae 






Fanny Dover reflected a moment,  -— ~~ 
then delivered herself thus: “ You 4 
were wrong to tell a fib about it. 
What you must do now, brazen it © 
out. Tell her you love her, but 
have got your pride, and will not 
come into her family a pauper. — 
Defy her, to be sure: we liketobe 
defied now and then, when we are 
fond of the fellow.” 

“T will do it,” said he; “bat 
she shuns me. I can’t get a word’ 
with her.” 

Fanny said she would try and : 
manage that for him; and as the. | 
rest of their talk might not interest - ~~ 
the reader, and certainly would not 
edify him, I pass on to the fact = 
she did, that very afternoon, to ey, 
Zoe’s room, and tell her ew ee 
was very unhappy: he had told a 
fib; but it was not intended to de- 
ceive her, and he wished to explain: 
the whole thing. 

“Did he explain it to you?” 
asked Zoe, rather sharply. 
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“No; but he said enough to 
make me think you are using him 
very hardly. To be sure, you have 
another string to your bow.” 

“Oh, that is the interpretation 
you put.” 

“Tt is the trae one. Do you 
think you can make me _ believe 
you would have shied him so long 
if Lord Uxmoor had not been in 
the house ?”’ 

Zoe bridled, but made no reply, 
and Fanny went to her own room, 
langhing. 

Zoe was much disturbed, She 
secretly longed to hear Severne 
justify himself. She could not for- 
give a lie, nor esteem a liar. She 
was one of those who could pardon 
certain things in a woman she 
would not forgive ina man. Under 
a éalm exterior, she had suffered a 
noble distress ; but her pride would 
not let her show it. Yet now that 
he had appealed to her for a hear- 
ing, and Fanny knew he had ap- 

, She began to falter. 


Still Fanny was not altogether 
wrong: the presence of a man in- 
capable of a falsehood, and that 
man devoted to her, was a little 
damaging to Severne, though not so 


much as Miss Artful thought. 

However, this very afternoon, 
Lord Uxmoor had told her he 
must leave Vizard Court to-morrow 
morning. 

So Zoe said to herself, “I need 
not make opportunities; after to- 
morrow he will find plenty.” 

She bad an instinctive fear he 
would tell more falsehoods, to cover 
those he had told; and then she 
should despise him, and they would 
both be miserable ; for she felt, for 
# moment, a horrible dread that she 
might both love and despise the same 
person, if it was Edward Severne. 

There were several people to din- 
ner, and, as hostess, she managed 
not to think too much of either of 
her admirers. 
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However, a stolen glance showed 9 
her they were both out of spirits, 
She felt sorry, Her nature was 
very pitiful. She asked herself was 
it her fault; and did not quite 
acquit herself. Perhaps she ought 
to have been more open, and de- 
clared her sentiments. Yet would 
that have been modest in a lady 
who was not formally engaged? 
She was puzzled. She had no ex- 
— to guide her: only her 
igh breeding and her virginal in- 

stincts.- 

She was glad when the -night 
ended. 

She caught herself wishing the 
next day was gone too. 

When she retired Uxmoor was 
already gone, and Severne opened, 
the door to her. He fixed his eyes 
on her so imploringly it made her 
heart melt; but she only blushed 
high, and went away sad and si- 
lent. 

As her maid was undressing her 
she caught sight of a letter on her 
table. “ What is that ?” said she. 

“Tt is a letter,” said Rosa, very 
demurely. 

Zoe divined that the girl had 
been asked to put it there. 

Her bosom heaved, but she would 
not encourage such proceedings, nor 
let Rosa see how eager she was to 
hear those very excuses she had 
evaded. 

But, for all that, Rosa knew 
she was going to read it, for she 
only had her gown taken off and a 
peignoir substituted, and her hair 
let down and brushed a little. Then 
she dismissed Rosa, locked the door, 
and pounced on the letter. It lay 
on her table with the seal wpper- 
most. She turned it round: it was 
not from him ; was from Lord Ux- 
moor. 

She sat down and read it. 


“Dear Miss Vizarp,—I have 
had no opportunities of telling you 
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% bd all I feel for you, without atttacting 





an attention that might have been 
unpleasant to you; but I am sure 
you must have seen that I admired 
you at first sight. That was ad- 
miration of your beauty and grace, 
though even then you showed me a 
gentle heart and a sympathy that 
made me grateful. But now I have 
had the privilege of being under 
the same roof with you, it is admi- 
ration no longer—it is deep and ar- 
dent love ; and I see that my hap- 
piness depends on you. Will you 
confide your happiness to me? I 
don’t know that I could make you 
as proud and happy as I should be 
myself ; but I should try very hard, 
out of gratitude as well as love. 
We have also certain sentiments in 
common. That would be one bond 
more. 

“ But indeed I feel I cannot make 
my love a good bargain to you, for 
you are peerless, and deserve a much 
better lot in every way than I can 
offer. I can only kneel to you and 
say, ‘Zoe Vizard, if your heart is 
your own to give, pray be my lover, 
my queen, my wife.’ 

“Your faithful servant and de- 
voted admirer, Uxmoor.” 


“ Poor fellow !” said Zoe, and her 
eyes filled. She sat quite quiet, 
with the letter open in her hand, 

She looked at it, and murmured, 
“ A pearl is offered me here : wealth, 
title, all that some women sigh for ; 
and—what I value above all—a 
noble nature, a true heart, and a 
soul above all meanness. No; 
Uxmoor will never tell a falsehood. 
He could not.” 

She sighed deeply, and closed her 
eyes, All was still, The light was 
faint ; yet she closed her eyes, like 
a true woman, to see the future 
clearer. 

Then, in the sober and deep calm, 
there seemed to be faint peeps of 
coming things: it appeared a trou- 


bled sea, and Uxmoor’s strong hand 






stretched out to rescue her, If she 
married him she knew the worst,— 
an honest man she esteemed, and 
had almost an affection for—but no 
love. 

As some haye an impulse to fli 
themselves from a height, she 
one to give herself to Uxmoor, 
quietly, irrevocably, by three writ- 
ten words despatched that night, 

But it was only an impulse. If 
she had written it, she would have 
torn it up. 

Presently a light thrill passed 
through her; she wore a sort of 
half-furtive, guilty look, and opened 
the window. | 

Ay, there he stood in the moon- 
light, waiting to be heard. 

She did not start nor utter any, 
exclamation. Somehow or ‘other 
she almost knew he was there before 
she opened the window. 

“Well?” said she, with a world 


of meaning. 
“ You grant me a hearing at last.” 
“Ido, But it is no use. You - 


cannot explain away a falsehood,” 

“Of course not. I am here to 
confess that I told a falsehood. 
But it was not you I wished:to de- 
ceive. I was going to explain ‘the 
whole thing to you, and tell you 
all; but there is no getting a word 
with you since that lord came.” 

_ He had nothing to do with it, 
I should have been just as much 
shocked.” 

“But it would only have been 
for five minutes. Zoe!” 

“ Well ?” 

“Just put yourself in my place. 
A detective, who ought to have 
written to me in reply to my note, 
surprises me. with a call, I was 
ashamed that such a visitor should 
enter your brother’s house to see 


me. There sat my rival—aw aris- 
tocrat. I was surprised into dis- 
owning the unwelcome visitor, and 
calling him my solicitor.” 
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Now if Zoe bad been an Old 
Bailey counsel she would have kept 
him to the point, reminded him 
that his visitor was unseen, and 
fixed a voluntary falsehood on him; 
but she was not an experienced 
cross - examiner, and Fan sa she 
was at heart as indignant at the 
detective as at the falsehood : so she 
missed her advantage, and said, in- 
dignantly, “ And what business had 
you with a detective? Your having 
one at all, and then calling him 
your solicitor, makes one think all 
manner of things.” 

“I should have told you all 
about it that afternoon ; only our 
intercourse is broken off, to please 
a rival. Suppose I gave you arival, 
and used you, for her sake, as you 
.use me for his, what would you 
say? That would be a worse infi- 
delity than sending for a detective, 
would it not ?” 

Zoe replied, haughtily, “You 
have no right to say you have a 
rival,—how dare you! Besides,” 
said she, a little ruefully, “it is 
you who are on your defence, not 
me.” 

“True; I forgot that. Recrim- 
ination is not convenient, is it?” 

“T can escape it by shutting the 
window,” said Zoe, coldly. 

“Ob, don’t do that. Let me 
have the bliss of seeing you, and I 
will submit to a good deal of in- 
justice without a murmur.” 

“The detective?’ said Zoe, 
sternly. 

“T sent for him, and gave him 
his instructions, and he is gone for 
me to Homburg.” 

“Ah!—I thought so. What 
for ?” 

“ About my money. To try and 
find out whether they mean to keep 
it.” 

“ Would you really take it if they 
would give it you ?” 

“ Of course I would.” 

“Yet you know my mind aboutit.” 
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“I know you forbade me to go” 2 


for it in person: and I obeyed you, 


did I not?” 

“ Yes, you did—at the time.” 

“TI do now. You object to my 
going in person to Homburg. You 
know I was once acquainted with 
that lady, and you feel about her a 
little of what I feel about Lord 
Uxmoor; about a tenth part of 
what I feel, I suppose, and with 
not one-tenth so much reason. 
Well, I know what the pangs of 
jealousy are: I will never. inflict 
them on you, as you have on me, 
But I wild have my money, whether 
you like or not.” 

Zoe looked amazed at being defied. 
It was new to her. She drew up, 
but said nothing. 

Severne went on: “And I will 
tell you why; because without 
money I cannot have you. My 
circumstances have lately improved : 
with my money that lies in Hom- 
burg I can now clear my family 
estate of all encumbrance, and come 
to your brother for your hand, Oh, 
I shall be a very bad match even 
then, but I shall not be a pauper, nor 
a man in debt. I shall be one of 
your own class, as I was born—a 
small landed gentleman with an 
unencumbered estate.” 

“That is not the way to my 
affection. I do not care for 
money.” 

“But other people do. Dear 
Zoe, you have slats of pride 
yourself; you must let me have a 
little. Deeply as I, love you, I 
could not come to your brother 
and say, ‘Give me your sister, 
and maintain us both.’ No, Zoe, 
I cannot ask your hand till I 
have cleared my estate : and I can- 
not clear it without that money. 
For once I must resist you, and take 
my chance. There is wealth and a 
title offered you. I won’t ask you 
to dismiss them and take a pauper. 
If you don’t like me to try for my 









~ own money, give your hand to Lord 
| Uxmoor;, then 
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shall recall my 
detective, and let all go; for poverty 
or wealth will matter nothing to 
me: I shall have lost the angel I 
love ; and she once loved me.” 

He faltered, and the sad cadence 
of his voice melted her. She began 
tocry. He turned his head away, 
and cried too, 

There was a silence. Zoe broke 
it first. 

“ Edward,” said she, softly. 

“ Zoe |” 

“ You need not defy me. I would 
not humiliate you for all the world. 
Will it comfort you to know that I 
have been very unhappy ever since 
you lowered yourself so? I will try 
and accept your explanation.” 

He clasped his hands with grati- 
tude. 

“Edward, will you grant me a 
favour ?” 

“ Can you ask ?” 

“Tt is to have a little more con- 
fidence in one who—— Now you 
must obey me implicitly, and perhaps 
we may both be happier to-morrow 
night than we are to-night. Directly 
after breakfast take your hat, and 
walk to Hillstoke. You can call 
on Miss Gale, if you like; and say 
something civil,” 

“ What! go and leave you alone 
with Lord Uxmoor ?” 

“ Yes.” 

“ Ah, Zoe! you know your power. 
Have a little mercy.” 

“ Perhaps I may have a great 
deal, if you obey me.” 

“T will obey you.” 

“Then go to bed this min- 
ute.” 

She gave him a heavenly smile, 
and closed the window. 


Next morning, as soon as break- 
fast was over, Ned Severne said, 
“Any messages for Hillstoke? I 
am going to walk up there this 
morning. 
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“Embrace my virago for me,” 
said Vizard, wiizes rat 
Severne begged to be excused. 

' He hurried off, and Lord Uxmoor 

felt a certain relief. 

The Master of Arts asked him- 
self what he could do to propitiate 
the female M.D. He went to the 
ens and got him to cut a huge 

ouquet, choice and ot, and 
he carried it all the way to Hill- 
stoke, Miss Gale was at home. 
As he was introduced rather sud- 
denly, she started and a 
colour, and said sharply, “ 

do you want?” Never asked him 
to sit down, rude Thing. 

He stood hanging his head like a 
culprit, and said, with well-feigned 
timidity, that he came by desire of 
Miss Vizard, to inquire how she 
was getting on, and to hope the 
gtd were beginning to appreciate 

er. 

“Oh! that alters the case; an 
messenger from Miss Vizard is wel- 
come. Did she send me these 
flowers, too? They are beautiful.” 

“No; I gathered them myself. 
I have always understood ladies love 
flowers.” 

“Tt is only by report you know 
that, ch? Let me add somethin 
to your information: a good d 
depends on the giver; and you may 
fling these out of the window.” 
She tossed them to him, 

The Master of Arts gave a humble, 
patient sigh, and threw the flowers 
out of the window, which was open. 
He then sank into a chair, and hid 
his face in his hands. 

Miss Gale coloured, and bit her 
lip. -She did not think he would 
have done that, and it vexed her 
economical soul. She cast a piere- 
ing glance at him, then resumed her 
studies, and ignored his presence. 


But his patience exhausted hers. | 
He sat there ps minutes, at | 


least, in a state of col 
fair to last for ever. 
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"So she looked and 
" sf gen “What ! ot op you 
there still?” said she, 

“* Yes,” said he; “you did not 
dismiss me—only my poor flowers.” 

* Well,” said she, apologetically, 
‘the truth is, I’m not strong enough 

diamiss you by the same send 

“Tt is not necessary. You have 
mly to say ‘Go,’ ” 

Ob, that would be rude. Could 
not you go, without being told 
right out ?” 

“ No, I could not. Miss Gale, I 
can’t account for it, but there is 
some strange attraction. You hate 
me, and I fear you, yet I could fol- 
low you about like a dog; let me 
sit here a little longer, and see you 
wor 

Mine Gale leaned her head upon 
her hand, and contemplated him at 
great length. Finally she adopted 
a cat-like course, “No,” said she 
at last; “I am going my rounds: 
you can come with me, if Iam so 
attractive.” 

He said he should be proud; 
and she put on her hat in thirty 
sh 

walked together in silence. 
He otek as if he was promenading 
a tiger-cat, that might stop any 
moment to fall upon him. 

She walked him into a cottage: 
sone was a little dead wood burn- 

on that portion of the brick floor 
‘a ed the hearth. A pale old man 
sat close to the fire, in a wooden 
arm-chair. She felt his pulse, and 
wrote him a prescription :— 

“To Mr. Vizard’s housekeeper, 
Vizard Court. 

“Please give the bearer two 
pounds of good roast-beef, or mutton, 
not salted, and one pint port wine. 

“ Rhoda Gale, M.D.” 


. “Here, Jenny,” she said, to a 
little girl, the man’s d- 

niece, “ take hte down to Vizard 

Court, and, if the housekeeper ob- 
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“eat to the front door, and 9 
in my name, to see the J 


Squire, or Miss Vizard, and give 
them the paper. Don’t you give 
it up without the meat. Fake this 
basket on your arm.” 

Then she walked out of the cot- 
tage, and Severne followed her; he 
ventured to say that was a novel 
prescription. 

She explained. “ Physicians are 
obliged to send the rich to the 


chemist, or else the fools would — 


think they were slighted. But we 
need not be so nice with the poor; 
we can prescribe to do them good. 
When you inflicted your company 
on me, I was sketching out a 
treatise, to be entitled ‘ Cure of Dis- 
orders "by Esculents,’ That old 
man is nearly exsanguis. There is 
not a drug in creation that could do 
him an atom of good. Nourishing 
food may. If not, why he is booked 
for the long journey. Well, he has 
had his innings. He is fourscore. 
Do you think you will ever see four- 
score; you and your vices?” 

“Ohno. But I think 4 you will; 
and I hope so: for you go about 
doing good.” 

“And some people one could 
name go about doing mischief.” 

Severne made no reply, 

Soon after they discovered a 
little group, principally women and 
children, ‘These were inspecting 
something on the ground, ina 
tering excitedly. The words of 
dire import, “She have possessed 
him with a devil,” struck their ear. 
But soon they canght sight of Miss 
Gale, and were dead silent. She 
said, “ What is the matter? Oh, I 
see ; the vermifuge has acted.” 

It was so: a putty-faced boy 
had been unable to eat his break- 
fast; had suffered malaise for hours 


afterwards, and at Jast had been © 


seized with nausea, and had restored 
to the world they so adorn a num- 
ber of amphibia, which now, to 
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judge by their movements, bitterly 
regretted the reckless impatience 
with which they had fled from an 
unpleasant medicine to a cold-heart- 
ed world. 

“Well, good people,” said Miss 
Gale, “ what are you making a fuss 
about? Are they better in the boy, 
or out of him ?” 

The women could not find their 
candour at a momeunt’s notice, but 
old Giles replied, heartily, “ Why, 
hout!! better an empty house than 
a bad tenant.” 

“ That is true,” said half-a-dozen 
voices at once. They could resist 
common-sense in its liquid form, 
but not when solidified into a pro- 
verb, 

“Oatch me the boy,” said Miss 
Gale, severely. 

Habitual culpability destroys self- 
confidence ; so the boy suspected 
himself of crime, and instantly took 
to flight. His comparions loved 
hunting ; so three svifter buys fol- 
lowed him with a chee yell, 
secured him, and brought him up 
for sentence. 

“Don’t be frightened, Jacob,” 
said the doctress; “I only want to 
know whether you feel better or 
worse.” 

His mother put in her word. 
“He was ever so bad all the morn- 
ing.” 

_ “Hold your jaw,” said old Giles, 
“and let the boy tell his own tale.” 

“ Well, then,” said Jacob,“ I was 
mortal bad, but now Ido feel like 
a feather; wust on’t is, I be so 
blessed hungry now. Dall’d if I 
couldn’t eat the devil—stuffed with 
thunder and lightning.” 

“T'll prescribe accordingly,” said 
Miss Gale, and wrote in pencil an 
order on a beef-steak pie they had 
sent her from the Court. 

The boy’s companions put their 
heads together over this order, and 
offered their services to escort him. 
“No, thank you,” ‘said the 


young monkeys, Your tara will 
come.” 
Then she proceeded on her 


rounds, with Mr, Severne at her© | 


heels, until it was one o’clock, 
Then she turned round and faced 
him. “We will part here,” said 
she, “and I will explain my con- 
duct to you, as you seem wm the 
dark. I bave been co-operati 


reckon she sent you out of the wey 
to give Lord Uxmoor his oppor- 


tunity, so I have detained you. — 


Whilst you have been studying 
medicine, he has been popping the 
question, of course. Good-bye, Mr, 
Villain.” 

Her words went through the man 
like cold steel, It was one woman 
reading another. He turned very 


white, and put his hand to his — 


heart. But he recovered himself, 


and said, “If she prefers another to 


me, I must submit. It is not. 

absence for a few hours that will 
make the difference. You cannot 
make me regret the hours I have 
assed in your company. 
ye;” and he seeme 
very reluctantly. 


a little. “I’m not proof 

your charm. Unless 1 see Zoe Viz- 

ard in danger, 

fear from me. But I love her, you 

understand.” é 
He returned to her directly, and 


said, in most earnest, supplicating * 
tones, “ But will you ever forgive © 


me ?” 
“T will try.” 
And so they 4 
He went’ home ata great rate; 


for Miss Gale’s insinuations had | 


raised some fear in his breast. 
Meantime this is what had really 
passed between Zoe and Lord Ux- 
moor. Vizard went to his stady, 
and Fanny retired at a signal from 
Zoe. She rose, but did not go 


doctress ; “He will go atone, you 


with Mise Visard all this tewsds 4 


Good aa 
to leave her,” 


“One word,” said she, softeni : o. 
ee 


, you have nothing to_ 
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‘she walkedslowly towards the win- 
dow: Uxmoor joined her; for he 
saw he was to have his answer from 
her mouth. 

Her bosom heaved a little, and 
hercheek flushed. “ Lord Uxmoor,” 
‘she said, “you have done me the 
greatest honour any man can pay a 
woman, and from you it is indeed 
an honour. [ could not write such 
an answer as I could wish; and, 
besides, I wish to spare you all the 
mortification I can.” 

“Ah!” said Uxmoor, piteously. 

“You are worthy of any lady’s 
love ; but I have only my esteem to 
give you, and that was given long 


Uxmoor, who had been gradu- 
_ ally turning very white, faltered, 
“1 had my fears. Good-bye.” 

She gave him her hand. He put 
it respectfully to his lips; then 
turned and left her, sick at heart, 
but too brave to let it be seen. He 
preferred her esteem to her pity. 

By this means he got both. She 
put her handkerchief to her eyes 
without disguise. But he only 
turned at the door to say, in a 
pretty firm voice, “ God bless you!” 

In Jess than an hour he drove his 
team from the door, sitting heart- 
broken and desolate, but firm and 
unflinching as a rock, 

So then, on his return from Hiil- 
stoke, Severne ‘found them all at 
luncheon except Uxmoor. He de- 
tailed his visit to Miss Gale, and, 
whilst be talked, observed. Zoe 
was beaming with love and kind- 
ness. He felt sure she had not de- 
ceived him. He learned, by merely 
listening, that Lord Uxmoor was 
gone, and he exulted inwardly. 

After luncheon, elysium. He 


7 walked with the two girls, and 
".. Fanny lagged behind; and Zoe 


ed herself no coquette. A co- 
quette would have n a little 
cross, and shown him she bad made 
‘a sacrifice. Not so Zoe Vizard, 


She never told him, nor even Fanny, 
she had refused Lord Uxmoor., 
She esteemed the great sacrifice she 
had made for him as a little one, 
and so loved him a little more, that 
he had cost her an earl’s coronet 
and a large fortune. 

The party resumed their habits 
that Uxmoor had interrupted; and 
no warning voice was raised. 

The boring commenced at. Hill- 
stoke, and Doctress Gale hovered 
over the work, The various strata 
and their fossil deposits were an 
endless study, and kept her micro- 
scope employed. With this, and 
her treatise on ‘Cure by Esculents,’ 
she was so employed that she did 
not visit the Court for some days: 
then came an invitation from Lord 
Uxmoor to stay a week with him, 
and inspect his village. She ac- 
cepted it, and drove herself in the 
bailiff’s gig, all alone. She found 
her host attending to his duties, but 
dejected ; so then she suspected, and 
turned the conversation to Zoe Viz- 
ard, and soon satisfied herself he 
had no hopes in that quarter. Yet 
he spoke of her with undisguised 
and tender admiration. Then she 
said to herself, “ This is a man, and 
he shall have her.” 

She sat down and wrote a letter 
to Vizard, telling him all she knew, 
and. what she thought—viz., that 
another woman, and a respectable 
one, had a claim on Mr, Severne, 
which ought to be closely inquired 
into, and the lady’s version heard. 
“Think of it,’ said she. “ He dis- 
owned the woman who had saved 
his life, he was so afraid 1 should 
tell Miss Vizard under what circum- 
stances I first saw him.” 

She folded and addressed the 
letter. 

But, having relieved her mind, in 
some degree, by this, she asked her- 
self whether it would not be kinder 
to all parties to try and save Zoe 
without an exposure. Probably 
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Severne benefited by his grace and 
his disarming qualities; for her ul- 
timate resolution was to give him a 
chance — offer him an alternative : 
he must either quietly retire, or be 
openly exposed. 

So then she put the letter in her 
desk, made out her visit, of which 
no further particulars can be given 
at present, returned home, and 
walked down to the Court next 
morning, to have it out with 
Edward Severne. 


But, unfortunately, from the very 
day she offered him terms up at 
Hillstoke, the tide began to run in 
Severne’s favour with great rapidity. 

A letter came from the detective. 
Severne received it at breakfast, and 
laid it before Zoe, which had a 
favourable effect on her mind to 


begin. 
Poikilus reported that the money 
was in good hands. He had seen 


the lady. She made no secret of 
the thing: the sum was £4900, 
and she said half belonged to her 
and half to a gentleman. She did not 
know him, but her agent, Ashmead, 
did. Poikilus added that he had 
asked her would she honour that 
gentleman’s draft? She had replied 
she should be afraid to do that ; but 
Mr. Ashmead should hand it to ‘him, 
on demand. Poikilus summed up 
that the lady was evidently respect- 
able,.and the whole thing square. 

Seyerne posted this letter to his 
cousin, under cover, to show him he 
was really going to clear his estate ; 
but begged him to return it immedi- 
ately, and Jend him £50, The ac- 
commodating cousin sent him £50, 
to aid him in wooing his heiress. 
He bought her a hoop-ring, apolo- 
gised for its small value, and ex- 
pressed his regret that all he could 
offer her was on as small a scale, 
except his love, 

She blushed, and smiled on him, 
like heaven opening. “Small and 
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great, I take them,” said ales nit 














ovely head rested on his. ‘4 


shoulder. 
They were engaged. 
From that hour he could come: 











mand a tée-d-téte with her when- ee 


ever he chose, and his infernal = ~ 
passion began to suggest all man--  ™ 


ner of wild, wicked, and unreason- 
able hopes. 

Meantime there was no stopping. 
He soon found he must speak seri 
ously to Vizard. He went into his 
study, and began to open the sub- 
ject. Vizard stopped him, “ Fetch 
the other culprit,” said he; and 
when Zoe came, blushing, he said, 
“ Now I am going to make shorter 
work of this than you have done. 


t 2” 
ee Only a 
£8000, that I hope to clear of all 
encumbrances, if I can get my. 
money.” 

“Fond of each other +—Well, 
don’t strike me dead with your eyes, 
I have watched you, and, I own, a 
hepa 2) of turtle-doves I never 

ell, you have got love, and.” 
I have got money. 


of you both. But you must live ~ 
with me. I promise never to” 
ma 


Tike brought Zoe round his neck,. - 
with tears and kisses of pure affec- 
tion. He returned them and peers 
her hair paternally. 

“This is a beautiful world, isn’t 


it?” said he, with more tenderness ; 


than cynicism this time. 
“ Ah, that it is !” cried Zoe, carn- 
estly. “But I can’t have you say 


u will never be as happy as I am. | 
There are true hearts in this heavenly 


world; for I have found one,” 
“JT have not, and don’t mean to 
try again, I wa | in for the 
tnal now. m two are my 
I mcs a talisman to 
Tll show it 


children. 
me from ma 


Zoe has £10,000. What have you © Fan” 


small estate, worth — 


Tll take care 


you.” He drew a pe Ucn Abid 
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By. iby drawer, set round with gold and 


ls. He showed it them sud- 
denly. They both started. A fine 
photograph of Ina Klosking. She 
was dressed as plainly as at the 
gambling-table ; but without a bon- 
net, and only one rose in ker hair. 
Her noble forehead was shown, and 
her face, a model of intelligence, 
womanliness, and serene dignity. 

He gazed at it, and they at him 
and it, 

He kissed it. “ Here is my Fate,” 
said he. ‘“ Now mark the ingenuity 
of a parent. I keep out of my Fate’s 
way. But I use her to keep off 
any other little Fates that may be 
about. No other humbug can ever 
catch me while I have such a noble 
humbug as this to contemplate. Ah! 
and here she is as Siebel. What a 

dess! just look at her! Ador- 
able! There, this shall stand upon 


my table, and the other shall be 
hung in my bedroom, Then, my 


dear Zoe, you will be safe from a 
step-mother; for I am your father 
now. Please understand that.” 

This brought poor Zoe round his 
neck again with such an effusion, that 
at last he handed her to Severne, 
and he led her from the room, quite 
overcome, and, to. avoid all conver- 
sation about what had just passed, 
gave her over to Fanny, whilst he 
retired to compose himself. 

By dinner-time he was as happy 
as a prince again, and relieved of all 
* compunction. 

He heard afterwards, from Fanny, 
that Zoe and she had diseussed the 
incident, and Vizard’s infatuation, 
Fanny being especially wroth at 
Vizard’s abuse of pearls; but she 
told him she had advised Zoe not 
to mention that lady’s name, but 
let her die out. 

, And, in point of fact, Zoe did 
avoid the subject. 


There came an eventful day. Vi- 
zard got a letter, at breakfast, from 


his bankers, that made him stare, 
and then knit his brows. It was 
about Edward Severne’s acceptances, 
He said nothing, but ordered his 
horse, and rode into Taddington. 

The day was keen, but sunny; 
and, seeing him afoot so early, Zoe 
said she should like a drive before 
luncheon. She would show Sev- 
erne and Fanny some ruins on Pag- 
nell Hill. They could leave the trap 
at the village inn, and walk up the 
hill. Fanny begged off, and Severne 
was very glad. The prospect of a 
long walk up a bill with Zoe, and 
then a day spent in utter seclusion 
with her, fired his imagination, and 
made his heart beat. Here was one 
of the opportunities he had long 
sighed for of making passionate love 
to innocence and inexperience. 

Zoe herself was eager for the 
drive, and came down, followed by 
Rosa with some wraps, and waited 
in the morning-room for the dog- 
cart. It was behind time for once, 
because the careful coachman had 
insisted on the axle being oiled. 
At last the sound of wheels was 
heard. A carriage drew up at the 
door. 

“Tell Mr. Severne,” said Zoe. 
“He is in the dining-room, | 
think.” 

But it was not the dog-cart. 

A vigilant footman came hastily 
out, and opened the hall-door. A 
lady was on the steps, and spoke 
to him, but, in speaking, she caught 
sight of Zoe in the hall. She in- 
stantly slipped past the man, and 
stood within the great door. 

“ Miss Vizard ?” said she. 

Zoe took a step towards her, 
and said, with astonishment, 
“ Mademoiselle Klosking !” 

The ladies looked at each other; 
and Zoe saw something strange was 
coming, for the Ye was very 
pale, yet firm, and fixed her eyes 

her as if there was nothing 
else in sight. 
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“You have a visitor—Mr. Sev- 
erne ?” 

“Yes,” said Zoe, drawing up. 

“Can I speak with him?” 

“He will answer for himself. 
Epwarp |” 

At her call Severne came. out 

‘hastily behind Ina Klosking. 

She turned, and they faced each 
other. 

“ Ah!” she eried ; and, in spite of 
all, there was more of joy than any 
other passion in the exclamation. 

Not so he. He uttered a scream 
of dismay, and staggered, white as 
a ghost, but still glared at Ina 
Klosking. 

Zoe’s voice fell on him like a clap 
of thunder: “ What !—Edward ! 
Mr. Severne—has this lady still any 
right——” 

“ No, none whatever!” he cried; 
“it is all past and gone.” 

“ What is past?” said Ina Klos- 
king grandly. “Are you, out of 
your senses ?” 

Then she was close to him in a 
moment, by one grand movement, 
and took him by both lapels of 
his coat, and held him firmly. 
“ Speak before this lady,” she cried. 
“ Have — I — no — rights — over 
you?” and her voice was majestic, 
and her Danish eyes gleamed light- 
ning. 
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The wretch’s knees gave way & 4x 
moment, and he shook in her hands, | 


Then, suddenly, he turned wild. 
“ Fiend! you Lave ruined me!” he 
yelled; and then, with his natural 
strength, which was great, and. the 

superhuman power of mad. excite- 
oak he whirled her right round, 
and flung her from him, and dashed: 
out of the door, uttering cries of 
rage and despair. 

The unfortunate lady, thus taken 
by surprise, fell heavily, and, by 
cruel ill-luck, struck her temple, im 
falling, against the sharp corner: of 
amarble table. It gashed her fore- 
head fearfully, and she lay sense- 
less, with the blood spurting in jets 
from her white temple. 

Zoe screamed violently ; and the 


hall and the hall-stairease seemed 


to fill by magic. 
Iu the terror and confusion, Har- 


n Vizard strode into the hall, 
from Taddington. “ What is the mat- 
ter?” he cried; “a woman killed ?” 

Some one cried out she had 
fallen. 

“ Water, fools! a sponge! don't 
stand gaping ? and he flung him- 
self on 


r look into her white face—one 


wild ery—* Great God !—it is——” 
He had recognised her. 





is knees, and raised the ~ 
woman’s head from the floor, One. 










































dern philanthropy has assumed, the 
most prominent in recent years is 
that of relief to the victims of war. 
And surely it is right for those who 
enjoy personal immunity from the 
miseries of war, to help the suffer- 
ers of their own country—the men 
who toil and bleed in the field, the 
widows and orphans of those who 
die for the fatherland. But to de- 
fine the limits within which we are 
justified in relieving suffering among 
the combatants or non-combatants 
of belligerent nations in wars where 
we have no part, is by no means an 
easy task. Unless, however, these 
limits be traced, and their existence 
made widely known, serious com- 
plications may arise from the well- 
meant but ill-judged action of those 
whose hands and hearts are open to 
every cry of sorrow and of pain. 
In the last great war in France this 
question was thrust aside by the 
inexorable necessities of the mo- 
ment. Moved by the tales of suf- 
fering that rang in their cars, phil- 
anthropists rushed into the arena, 
and performed their self-sct tasks of 
merey with a noble disregard of 
personal convenience, and a genero- 
sity that was almost prodigal. When 
the misery of thousands called aloud 
for help, there was no time to con- 
sider whether all the help given 
would bear strict investigation, or 
whether the balance was always 
evenly adjusted between the right- 
ful claims of the neutrality strictly 
due, and the appeal of the moved 
heart which would not be denied. 
Signs are not wanting that the 
next war will again see the 
demands of suffering exert a para- 
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PHILANTHROPY IN WAR.* 


Or the various forms which mo- 


mount influence in this country, 
Some societies are already at work 
among both combatants and non- 
combatants in the theatre of the 


Eastern strife; while others are 


being formed as we write, and are 
about to enter upon the field. But 
it is not too much to say. that if, 
at the outbreak of the next war, 
England has the good fortune to be 
neutral, every new philanthropic 
organisation which enters the field 
will add to the difficulty of her re- 
maining so, and will increase the 
tension of a situation already strain- 
ed almost to breaking-point. 

Last Christmas Eve the armistice 
between Turkey and the principali- 
ties with which she was at war was 
within a week of its end. In this 
country no one outside the Cabinet 
could say whether the New Year 
would not see a renewal of hostili- 
ties, in which case war between 
Russia and Turkey was certain. It 
seemed difficult for England to avoid 
being compromised. Russia, appar- 
ently about to defy the world, and 

lunge madly into a crusade against 
the Torks, was stung by thie" Teaist- 
ance of England to her policy of ag- 
gression, and her press was inciting 
her people against us. Turkey, ap- 
parently bent upon refusing those 
guarantees which Russia demanded, 

and eager to fight, believed herself 
abandoned and betrayed by British 
statesmen, who but recently had 
openly proclaimed their resolve to 
support her integrity and independ- 
ence. We were sharing the prover- 
bial fate of the man who tries to 
separate a quarrelling husband and 
wife. Every possible delicacy of 
management was required at such a 








* The author of this 


paper was actively engaged in the distribution of relief 
throughout the Franco-German war, and has peculiar claims to attention, from the 
fact that he views the matter as a soldier as well as a philanthropist.—Ep. 
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 momert to keep on friendly terms 
with either side. 





Yet what were 
the philanthropists about? One 
section was throwing stones at 
Turkey, by. advertising that the 
Bosnian and Herzegovinian  Fugi- 
tive and Orphan Relief Fund “is 
administered on the Austrian fron- 
tier, it having been proved impos- 
sible, except under the eyes of the 
European consuls, at the present 
moment to bring, aid to the Chris- 
tians in Turkey without aggravating 
their dangers from the Turks ;” 
while another section, of opposite 
views, was deliberately throwing 
down the gauntlet to Russia, by an- 
nouncing that, “in. consequence of 
the great misery, sickness, and suf- 
fering among the Turkish soldiers, 
the following noblemen and gentle- 
men have formed a committee for 
the purpose of receiving and apply- 
ing subscriptions and gifts of cloth- 
ing, and other useful articles in the 
hospital and in the field, to alleviate 
their distress.” The one committee 
asked for subscriptions to nourish 
those who to Turkish @yes are 
tilent rebels; the other deliberate- 
ly proposed to clothe the Turkish 
troops in the field. 

Yet the action of both commit- 
tees admits of plausible defence. 
The friends of the Bosnian fugitives 
may well plead overwhelming dis- 
tress in justification of their chari- 
table deeds, and that these could 
not perceptibly affect the result of 
the contest. The Duke of Suther- 
land and his committee may well 
plead on behalf of their efforts for 
our old allies, the greatness of their 
sufferings borne without a murmur, 
and their noble endurance of cold, 
hunger, and fatigue, in what is to 
them the sacred cause of duty. In 
short, there is no philanthropic 
effort made for the relief of suffering 
which does not per se commend 
itself to our minds. Think what 
we will of the “ Bulgarian atrocity” 
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movement, despise it even as an 
agitation fomented for party ends, 
yet one cannot but pity the widow 
and crpban—nay, even the me at 
patriot—without food, warmth, or 
shelter. Abominate as we may the 
Turkish misrule—nay, join the cry 
for the Sultan and all his follow- 
ing to be turned out “‘ bag and bag- 
one cannot but admire the 
heroism of the Turkish soldier, and 
pity the sufferings he endures, as 
his Asiatic blood is frozen in the 
Bulgarian or Servian winter. 


But, however praiseworthy in the ~ y 


abstract, the action of the one.com- 
mittee is a direct support to men in 
rebellion inst a friendly Power; 
while that of the Stafford House 
Committee is a deliberate gift of 
aid to the soldiers of one belligerent, 
to the direct detriment of the other, 
with whom we are, nominally at 
least, on terms of friendship and 
diplomatic alliance. Those, there- 
fore, who subscribe to either fund, 
are clearly making themselves allies 
or enemies of Turkey in the exist- 
ing straggle— are increasing the 
already grave difficulties of our 
diplomatists ; and one committee or 
other would be forced into the un- 
patriotic position of having helped 
the enemies of their country, should 
British interests compel us to take 
the side other than that towards 
which their sympathies lean. 

These may be thought extreme 
cases. Yet they are by no means 


exceptional. Not to speak of such’~ 


committees as those which collected 
money for Polish refugees in the 
insurrection against Russia, or for 
the Carlist troops in Spain, two 
funds may be instanced, both ad- 
mirable in themselves, yet which 
unquestionably could not Be ht 
within the of strict yy. 
—the ‘ Daily News’ Fund in the 
late French war, and the French 
Peasants’ Seed Fund. Lord Ver- 
non may fairly claim for the latter 
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that it did not commence operations 
till after the war was ended. But 
the ‘Daily News’ Fund relieved 
much misery during the war; and 
though never, perhaps, was 
work more judiciously done than 
Mr. Buallock’s administration of this 
fund, the fact remains that the fund 
was aiding the French exclusively 
while France was at war with Ger- 
many. Germany was already sore 
at the strong French sympathies 
shown by a powerful party in Eng- 
land; our sale of arms and coal to 
the French was a never-ending sub- 
ject of grievance; and every ad- 
ditional supposed sign of French 
leaning was politically an evil, not 
rhaps causing immediate harm, 
ut adding to that store of mem- 
ories of wrongs, which are unburied 
and fed upon by nations, when evil 
assions are aroused. 

Look at it as one will, painful as 
it may be to confess, we must admit 
that every philanthropic subscrip- 
tion publicly collected for the 
benefit of one side only in any 
insurrection or war, even though 
merely to relieve distress among 
women and children, is, in spirit, 
. if not in the letter, a breach of 
neutrality, an underhand method 
of injuring the opposite side. For 
war is brought to an end, and 

is brought about, not only 
by the defeat of armies in the field, 
but equally by the misery caused 
in the conquered country. That 
misery is a potent element in the 
terms of peace. The greater the 
misery existing, the harder terms 
can be exacted; for it is misery 
that makes a people with one voice 
ery out for peace, while its armies 
woald fain fight on. 

What if, the war in the East 
continuing and spreading, the bel- 
ligerents were to wake up to this 
fact, and treat the dispensers of 
charity to their adversaries as en- 
emies? Suppose that a body of 


Turkish soldiers, in pursuit of cer- 
tain ringleaders of the insurrection, 
should come upon them in the act 
of receiving food, money, or clothing 
from the English agents of the 
Bosnian and Herzegovinian Relief 
Fund, and promptly inflict sum-. 
mary justice upon these agents for 
aiding and abetting rebellion. It 
seems to us that in so doing they 
would only be exercising the same 
strict rights which we should cer- 
tainly have enforced during the 
Fenian outbreak against any French- 
men or Americans found aiding the - 
Fenians. Or suppose that Russia, 
at war with Turkey, should find, 
on capturing a Turkish camp, an 
agent of the Stafford House Com- 
mittee, and taking the clothes and 
comforts from his store, should send 
him off as a prisoner to the north. 
No British Government could make 
it a cause of complaint against 
Russia. Yet in both instances how 
intensely public feeling would be 
embittered ! On the one hand, what 
shrieks of indignation would arise 
from the pfomoters of the St. 
James’s Hall Conference; on the 
other, what pressure would be 
brought to bear upon the Govern- 
ment by the owners of the dis- 
tinguished names which adorn the 
Stafford House -Committee ; and 
what demands for reparation would 
arise from the journals under the 
guidance of Dr. Russell, Mr. Bowles, 
and Mr. Borthwick ! 

Do the members of these socie- 
ties realise that they are violating 
the spirit of neutrality? If not, it 
is well they should consider it. If 
they do know it, and do not care, 
their conduct can only be justified 
if the doctrine be accepted that it - 
is better to break the rules of in- 
ternational honour than to allow 
human beings to suffer privation. 
That doctrine we cannot ae 
at all events, it is desirable that 


the generous-hearted public, whose 
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tse is open to all appeals, should 
ive distinctly before it this direct 
issue. 

The problem to be solved is. far 
more subtle, and the solution far 
more difficult, when we come to 
the action of those societies which 
profess a strict neutrality, and 
whose aid, being given only to the 
sick and wounded of armies, is 
theoretically, at all events, given 
only to neutrals; for by the 6th 
clause of the Geneva Convention, 
these débris of armies, the splinters 
thrown off by the shock and shiv- 
ering of troops in battle, are prac- 
tically neutralised. Such are the 
societies for aid to the sick and 
wounded, which are now estab- 
lished in every European nation. 
The progress made by these national 
aid societies in the Jast ten years is 
most remarkable. Not only have 
they been created and obtained the 
formal recognition of their own 
Governments in every country of 
Europe, but they have a consider- 
able literature of their own. Their 
chief organ is a quarterly magazine, 
published at Geneva under the title 
‘ Bulletin International des Sociétés 
de Secours aux Militaires Blessés,’ 
Each quarter it contains a long list 
of publications that have appeared 
dufing the preceding three months. 
In the last number appear the titles 
of works published in Bavaria, 
Belgium, France, Great Britain, 
Holland, Italy, Prussia, Roumania, 
Russia, Saxony, Sweden, and the 
United States; while we learn 
from it that even the Porte has 
formed a society ‘of this nature, 
which held its first meeting in the 
month of August, 

The real object of these societies 
is, we believe, not clearly under- 
stood by the English public; and, as 
we know that many erroneous ideas 


_ are afloat, we shall state shortly 


how these societies arose, and what 
are their legitimate functions. 















the international convention which 
has neutralised the wounded of 
armies and their attendants may, as 
Mr. Longmore has well shown, be 
traced to the gradual development in 
men’s minds of ideas of mercy and 
humanity, taking, in this instance, 
when the time had come, and public 
opinion had ripened to the point of 
this particular change, these special 
forms. The idea of forming socie- 
ties to aid sufferers in war was no 
startling novelty. The idea of 
neutralising the wounded and their 
attendants is as old as the Crusades. 
Louis and Frederick in the Seven 
Years’ War d to neutralise the 
medical staff; Moreau and Kray, 
in 1800, undertook to tend the 
enemy’s wounded falling into their 
hands, But a powerful lever was 
necessary to move the world to: the 
point of a general international trea- 
ty, and it was thus found. War 
after war had shown the utter ina- 
bility of any organised military med- 
ical service to cope unaided with 
the wounds produced in any lange 
battle. We know the condition of 
our own wounded after the battles 
of the Crimea, the formation of 
the Sanitary Commission, and the 
labours of Miss Nightingale and 
others. A state of affairs even worse 
existed in Russia ; and endeavours of 
a similar kind were made to remedy 
the evil. But want of previous 
organisation made these efforts of 
comparatively small avail. Then 
came the war of 1859 in Italy, and 
more terrible suffering than in the 
Crimea, for the battles were on 
a larger scale, Again spasmodic 
efforts to supplement the military 
organisation by voluntary help, 
again the most. hopeless inabili 
to meet the needs of the wou 

And now was born the lever which 
moved the world, It was but a 
little book, called, ‘Un Souvenir 
de Solferino,’ written by a Swiss 
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gentleman, Monsieur Dunant, in 
which he narrated his own ex- 
periences in this war as a neutral 
seeking to give help; and urged 
that the person of a combatant pros- 
trated by a wound should be con- 
sidered sacred, and that the sanitary 
staff of armies should be made 
neutral and free from liability to 
capture. He suggested a uniform 
distinctive mark or badge for hos- 
pitals and attendants on the wound- 
ed. And he recommended the 
formation in every country of a 
permanent society for the relicf of 
the wounded in battle, acting inthe 
interest of its own country, but in 
the spirit of universal humanity. 

This book attracted great atten- 
tion, and was speedily translated 
into most European languages. A 
philanthropic body at Geneva, called 
the “Commission of Public Utili- 
ty,” took the subject up, and nom- 
inated a committee, which sent in- 
vitations to the European Powers 
to attend a conference on the sub- 
ject. In October, 1863, that Con- 
ference met, attended by thirty-six 
delegates, of whom fourteen had 
been nominated by various Govern- 
ments. The bloody drama in 
America was being acted, and was 
teaching the lesson afresh, so the 
moment was opportune. 

The work of this Conference was 
of a twofold nature. In the first 
place, it passed a series of resolu- 
tions to the effect that in each 
country a committee should be 
formed to assist the military medical 
service in time of war; that these 
committees should enter into rela- 
tions with the Governments of their 
own countries ; that in time of peace 
they should make ready for war 
by preparing matériel and training 
hospital assistants ; that in time of 
war they should respectively aid 
their own armies ; that they might 
solicit the aid of committees of 
neutral nations; that in case of the 


military authorities approving, they — 
might send help on to the field of — 
battle, in which case it would be 
under the military authorities ; and 
that they should prepare places for 
tending the wounded, in concert 
with the military authorities. 

Here, then, in these practical res- 
olutions, involving no alteration of 
existing rules of war, lies the origin 
of the formation of permanent 
national aid societies. These res- 
olutions most distinctly contem- 
plate national—not international— 
societies acting respectively on be- 
half of their own armies. Their 
object is to substitute organised 
volunteer aid for irregular, ill-con- 
certed efforts—to centralise in each 
state the scattered efforts previously 
found inefficient through want of 
combination, Help from neutrals 
is only contemplated if invited by 
any national committee, and this 
appears to imply that it should be 
given to the committee inviting it, 
not to the wounded direct. But 
these resolutions have never received 
any official sanction. They have 
never been embodied in any treaty; 
and no international sanction beyond 
the resolutions of this and subse- 
quent conferences has been given 
to volunteer societies. 

The Conference of 1863, in the 
second place, recommended through 
the delegates that a Congress should 
be held to discuss the desirability 
of an international treaty to neutral- 
ise wounded and the medical staff 
of armies; and on the invitation of 
the Supreme Federal Council of 
Switzerland, such a Congress was 
held at Geneva in 1864. e have 
the authority of Mr. Longmore, who 
attended that Congress as the dele- 
gate of Great Britain, for saying 
that some of the Governments were 
only induced to send delegates on 
the positive understanding that the — 
question of volunteer aid was not to _ 


be introduced, The Congress met z 
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in August 1864, and drew up the 
_ famous Geneva Convention. This 


Convention does this, and this only : 
It neutralises the personnel and 
matériel of military ambulances, 
and the personnel of hospitals. It 

mises to respect those inhabitants 
of a country at war who shall tend 
wounded, and houses which shall 
receive them. It neutralises the 
wounded themselves, and establishes 
the Red Cross as the badge of neu- 
trality. It does no¢ even so much 
as mention voluntary societies, 
either of belligerents or neutrals; 
and it especially provides that the 
brassard or armlet with the badge 
shall only be issued by the mili- 
tary authorities on either side, and 
that the details of execution of the 
Convention shall be regulated by 
the commanders of the belligerent 
armies, under instructions from 
their respective Governments, This 
is the Geneva Convention of 1864, 
an international treaty to which all 
the Governments of Europe have 
now given in their adhesion. 

“ But,” will say most of our 
readers, “we thought the work of 
the English Red Cross Society in 
France was done under the protec- 
tion of the Convention of Gene- 
va.” Not so. That Conyention, we 
repeat, has only to do with the 
wounded themselves, and the regu- 
jar military medical services, save 
where it protects the inhabitants of 
an invaded country who shall suc- 
cour wounded men. ll that was 
done by England, or any other 
neutral State, was done solely by 
the favour of the commanders of the 
armies engaged. Probably not one 
in ten of those employed knew 
this; but it was so: and the re- 
markable freedom given to neutrals 
was due, in our opinion, to the fact, 
on the German side, that over- 
whelming numbers of French 
wounded fell into the German 


. hands; and on the French side, to 


the Convvation, at least on the part 
of officers holding inferior com- 
mands. Volunteer societies have 
no locus standi under the Geneva 
Convention: no one can. claim its 
protection unless he has actually 
taken service under one of the belli- 
gerents, and so become part of the 
military establishment. 

Persistent efforts have been made 
to obtain treaty protection for, vol- 
unteer societies. A conference, held 
at Wurzburg in 1867; another at 


Paris in the same year; another at , 


Berlin in 1869,—have all tried, but 
entirely without effect. At the 
conference convened by the Em- 
peror of Russia to discuss the laws 
and customs of war, which assem- 
bled at Brussels in 1874, the Ger- 
man and Austrian military dele- 
gates recommended the extension 
to these societies of the neutrality 
accorded by the Geneva Convention; 
and the sub-committee appointed 
to consider the general question of 
treatment of wounded, endorsed this 
recommendation. But, though the 


protocols record this, no formal — 


resolution was passed; and volun- 
teer societies are still absolutely 
without international treaty recog- 
nition. We have thus strongly in- 
sisted on this point, for it should lic 
at the root of the action of all such 
societies. How far it is so here and 
elsewhere, we shall attempt to show 
by a brief outline of the career of 
these societies in the chief Conti- 
nental countries, and at home. 

Early in 1864 a Relief Society 
was formed at Berlin, and acted 
under military supervision in the 
Danish war; but not till the end of 
that war did the King of Prussia 
sign the Geneva Convention. In 
1865 the King and Queen took the 
Society auder their special protec- 
tion; and early in 1866 it received 
from the King the right of corpora- 
tion, and was recommended to the 
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public as the central organ of public 
charity. Its articles of incorpora- 
tion define its duties of preparation 
in peace, as well as its duties of 
action in war. The Government 
appointed commissioners to the 
central committee “to aid the 


committee by their counsels, and 


to serve as a medium between the 
Society and the War Department, 
in order that the committee might 
distribute its aid in accordance with 
the wants of thesarmy, and connect 
its hospital and sanitary services 
with those of the military ambu- 
lances and hospitals.” On the mob- 
ilisation of the army for war, the 
Government appointed a “ Commis- 
sioner-General and Inspector of Vol- 
untary Hospital Service in the 
Prussian Army;” and all volun- 
oo § help was placed under his con- 
trol. Thus Prussia was, so far as 
we know, the first State officially to 
recognise voluntary aid, while at 
the same time controlling and di- 
recting it by a supreme chief, work- 
ing with the military authorities. 

In the war of 1866, the Order of 
St. John sent its members (the Jo- 
hauniter) to give personal aid in 
the theatre of war; but they had 
little: money at their disposal, till 
the Royal Commissioner - General 
9 was also Grand Master of the 

er) established intimate relations 
between them and the Relief So- 
ciety, when they acted at one and 
the same time as his deputies, and 
as the almoners of the Society. The 
Maltese Knights were similarly em- 
ployed, devoting themselves to the 
same work; but all acted directly 
under the Government inspector 
of voluntary aid. 

In 1869, the whole of the aid 
societies of the States annexed to, or 
confederated with, Prussia, united 
under one central committce des- 
tined to represent them in war; 
and by a Cabinet order of the same 
year, instructions for the guidance 
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of voluntary help in war were laid 5 


down. A royal commissioner and 
military inspector was to super. 
intend the whole, with delegates fo 
assist him chosen from the Johan- 
niter and Knights of Malta. The 
duties of the volunteers were laid 
down in detail, and were to consist 
of serving as assistants in the field 
hospitals and reserve hospitals in 
rear of the troops, in the evacuation 
of the wounded, and in the distrj- 
bution of the national gifts in these 
hospitals. No volunteer work was 
contemplated in the field of battle 
or with the advanced troops. 

Under these wholesome rules, 
Prussian voluntary helpers worked 
in the war of 1870, not dreaming of 
any rights to act independently of 
authority or to go to the front. 

In the war of 1866, Austria was 
far behind. A society of ladies 
rendered useful services; and dur- 
ing the war a Patriotic Society was 
formed; but those definite relations 
with the Government which we - 
see in Germany had no existence, 
Austria only signed the Convention 
of Geneva after the war, which had 
taught her to appreciate its value, 
Since her disasters in Bohemia, she 
has enjoyed the blessings of peace; 
but she has not been inactive. Her 
Patriotic Society has rallied to it 
numerous provincial committees, 
and has found a useful sphere of 
work in peace; while it has been 
shown in the recent Exhibition at 
Brussels that Austria has equalled, 
if not exceeded, all countries in her 
forethought and organisation of 
pecan aid. The Teutonic Order 
of Knights takes here the leading 
place. This order, consisting exclu- 
sively of Catholic noblemen, has un- 
dertaken to furnish for service in 
the first line in the field no less 
than forty field-ambalances, the en- 
tire material for which is already 
complete. It has further undertaken 


by degrees to complete movable .— 
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hospitals, and additional means of 
bringing in wounded after an action. 
Its functions in war are defined in 
a code of instructions, signed by the 
Emperor, who is Grand Master of 
the Order; and the specimen am- 
bulance and store waggons sent to 
the Exhibition show what care and 
thought have been given to the pre- 
aration for its duties in peace. 

The Austrian branch of the 
Knights of Malta has also its 
special functions. It has under- 
taken the evacuation of sick and 
wounded by railway, and proposes 


’ to form twelve trains, each to carry 


100 wounded, with a commandant, 
surgeons, provisions, stores, a kit- 
chen, and every appliance to make 
each train a home for the wounded 
and the staff during as many days 
as may be nece A “school 
train,” already formed for teaching 
the knights, surgeons, attendants, 
cooks, &c., was exhibited at Brus- 
sels. Its perfection of arrangement 
leaves nothing to be desired; and 
to us, who have seen what it is for 
wounded men to lie for days on 
straw in common railway waggons, 
without decency or comfort, while 
lines were blocked by excessive 
traffic, the advantage of such an 
organisation is beyond doubt. These 
trains have a military organisation, 
and will run under the military 
rules for the movement of troops 
by rail. 

France founded a Society in 
1864, which in 1866 was “ recon- 
nue d’utilité publique,” and received 
a legal status from the Government. 
In 1869, rales for its conduct were 
approved by Marshal Niel, then 

inister of War. In these it is 
said that the Society is to become 
in war the auxiliary of the sanitary 
service ‘in armies and navies, and 
that it forms, en quelque sorte, the 
reserve of this Service. coun- 
cil of the Society was to appoint 
a delegate to each army and army 


* 
&$ 


whose duty was to as 
ambulances, the personnel of which : 


was to be under the delegate’s 
orders. These statutes, be it ob- 
served, did not place the de 
and ambulances of the Society 
directly under the military author- 
ities, but created an imperium in 
imperio. Naturally, this plan, 
under which the Society worked 
in 1870, failed signally. The So- 
ciety and its operations were viewed 
with jealousy and dislike by the 
Intendance, then charged with the 
control of the field ambulances and 
hospitals, and also by the mili 
surgeons, Yet a great deal of w 
was done; and the War Office, re- 
cognising this, is now maturing 
new rules and definite functions to 
be fulfilled under the direct control 
of the military authorities. Though 
these new rules are not yet pel 
lished, we are in a position to state 
their bearing. The Society is 
authorised to create in rear of 
armies, in places indicated by the 
Minister of War or commanders- 
in-chief, hospital establishments, 
in aid of the military and civil hos- 
pitals; to aid the military hospital 
service in rearof armies, in the 
evacuation of sick; and to 
active ambulances, which, however, 
can never be allowed to act in the 
field except by the special sanction 
of the Minister of War or com- 
manders-in-chief—a permission that 
will—it is so laid down—never be 
granted except in cases of absolute 
insufficiency of military organisa- 
tion. No foreigner may be em:+ 
ployed by the Society. Delegates 
are to be appointed to army 
All the personnel of the Society is 
to be subject to military law, and 
may be tried Musee tribunals. 
In short, the iety becomes an 
organised military reserve in time 
of war. - 

Russia founded a Society in 
1867, which is under the direct 
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naan superintendence of the 
press, and has the active sup- 
pon of the Ministry of War. A 
use was given to it by the War 
Department, and afterwards sold 
for £5000, when a plot of land 
worth £6000 was given to build 
new offices upon, Its president is 
a general officer ; another general of 
the Emperor’s suite is a vice-presi- 
dent. We have not ascertained 
whether any definite code of rules 
for its action in war has been 
framed by the military authorities ; 
but the report of its operations in 
the Khivan campaign shows that 
these were directly facilitated by 
the orders of General Kaufmann ; 
while it was announced at the last 
annual meeting that arrangements 
were in progress to send surgeons 
to Turkestan for employment with 
the expedition to Khokand, on the 
advice of Kaufmann’s aide-de-camp. 
Already, in April of last year, the 
Central Society aud its branch com- 
mittees were organising the means 
of transporting wounded from the 
robable theatre of war on the 
Danube. The committee of Odessa, 
for example, expecting that the civil 
hospitals there would be unable to 
receive all the wounded, was arrang- 
ing for their transport to the hos- 
pitals of Tiraspol and Bendery in 
special sanitary trains, 

Our object in entering into these 
details has been to bring out the 
following facts :— 

1. In every one of these great 
nations the primary object of the 
national society for aid to sick and 
wounded in war is to help the sick 
and wounded of its own armies. 

2, In every one of these nations, 
regularly organised societies have 
received the countenance and assist- 
ance of the Ministry of War. 

3. In them all (we cannot speak 
positively as to Russia, but in all 
’ the others) voluntary helpers have 
regular duties assigned to them by 


the military authorities for the time 


J 


of war. 


4, In all these nations, these so. 9 


cieties have occupied, and are oc- 
cupying, themselyes in peace in 
making preparations to aid their 
own soldiers in war. 

We have now to speak of aid 
given by these societies as neutrals 
to other belligerent nations. Since 
the birth of the first of these socie- 
ties in 1864, there have been two 
great wars. In the conflict of 1866, 
Prussia, Austria, and Italy were en- 
gaged. No Russian or English so- 
cieties had yet been formed. The 
French Society, as yet only a small 
body, sent off what money and 
stores. it had, divided into four 
equal parts, to Austria, Bavaria, 
Italy, and Prussia, after ascertain- 
ing that the aid would be welcome. 
The Belgian Society sent gifts to all 
these countries; as did Switzer- 
land. But no personal aid in the 
theatre of war was, so far as we can 
trace, given by any neutral nation. 

By 1870 the idea of voluntary 
help in war had gained a much 
firmer foothold, and the societies 
had entered into a more vigorous 
life. The Austrian Society sent 
small quantities of medical comforts 
and money to both sides, and a few 
surgeons, Belgium sent surgeons 
and stores to the seat of war, and 
treated thousands of wounded 
French in hospitals in her own 
country—exhausting the resources 
of her Society, and the generous 
subscriptions of her public. Hol- 
land, to the utmost of her means, 
established hospitals in the theatre 
of war. Italy furnished surgeons 
and stores to both belligerents, 
Russia did the same ; Sweden also. 
Switzerland aided with surgeons; 
and when the fighting was near her 
own frontier, gave much useful 
help. Luxembourg poured out h 
when the war was at her thresho 
America sent large sums to both 












ier 


| Pideo—no less than £200,000 to 
‘f Germany; while Americans in Paris 
formed ambulances, and their sur- 


ons and our own worked side by 
side in the thickest of the fight 
at Sedan, and during the siege of 
Paris. Even Spain and Portugal 
sent gifts for the wounded. 

It remains now to speak of Eng- 
land. From the first the British 
Government took an active interest 
in the general question. British del- 
egates were sent to the Conferences 
of 1863 and 1864 at Geneva; Eng- 
land signed the Geneva Conven- 
tion, and gave in her adherence to 
additional articles proposed in 1868, 
relating to maritime war. But out- 
side the Government, no public in- 
terest was taken in the matter till 
long afterwards. In 1866, Mr. Long- 
more, professor of military surgery 
at Netley Hospital, delivered a lec- 
ture at the United Service Institu- 
tion in London, urging with great 
force, and with the weight attached 
to his position as delegate at the 
Geneva Conferences, the formation 
of a British National Committee to 
supplement the work of the mili- 
tary medica] establishments in war. 


“ Should this country,” he said, ‘‘ re- 
main,without the formation of suchja 
committee, it will find itself at a dis- 
advantage, as compared with neigh- 
bouring countries, in case of becoming 
engaged in a great war. Committees, 
no doubt, will be formed, and sub- 
scriptions poured in, as has happened 
hitherto, as soon as there is need of 
them ; but, as heretofore, there will be 
absence of system, and independence 


of action; and there will not be the’ 


advantage, at any rate at first, of Gov- 
ernment support; while in other coun- 
tries, on war came — od oe 

re tions will have nm long 
She aatdeiie considered, everything 
will be systematised on preconcerted 
plans, so as to harmonise with the ar- 
rangements of the Government, and 
the action of the combatants and army 
medical authorities.” ~ 


But his appeal was received with 
VOL. CXXI—NO, DCCXXXVI. 


indifference, and had no immediate _ 
result. 


In 1867, the remarkable collec- 
tion of material for aid to sick and 


wounded at the Paris Exhibition ... 


attracted the attention, amongst 
others, of Sir Edmund 
Secretary of the Order of St. John 
of Jerusalem in England, a body of 
noblemen and gentlemen who devote 
themselves to good works. At his 
suggestion, in 1868, Captain Burgess, 
the Assistant a of the Order, 
entered into correspondence with 
several influential persons, and with 
the War Office and Admiralty, on 
the subject of the formation of a 
National Committee. Early in 
1869, a Provisional Committee of 
members of the Order was formed; 
and in December of that year a 
meeting was held, attended by a 
delegate from the Army Medical 
Department, who “thought, the 
subject so intricate that much could 
not now be done.” The Lords of 
the Admiralty had previously ex- 
pressed themselves as “generally: 
indisposed to enter into connection 
with private societies.” This was: 
not a promising beginning, nor was 
it encouraging that while only 
three gentlemen attended the meet- 
ing, thirteen sent excuses and ex- 
pressions of sympathy. Those 
three were Captain Burgess, Mr. 
Furley, and Dr. A. J. Pollock. We 
mention these names, in order that 
honour may be given, where honour 
is due, to the real founders of the 
Society. 
Thus, nipped in the bud, the idea 
languished till, in the summer of 
1870, the war between France and 
Germany gave it a new impetus, 
A public meeting was called for the: 
4th August. The preceding days 
had brought together men Pal 
names insured success. The Duke: — 
of Manchester took the chair: 
Lord Shaftesbury and Monsignor 
Capel’s presence together showed the: 





ae a 


unsectarian character of the move- 
ment. Baron Rothschild and Lord 
Overstoue gave it the support of their 

t financial knowledge. Sir Harry 
Parker brought Miss Nightingale’s 
wishes for its success, And Colonel 
Lloyd Lindsay, at once soldier, pat- 
riot, and philanthropist, accepted the 
chief place on a working committee, 
composed of soldiers, legislators, 
surgeons, and others. The War 
Department lent rooms to the So- 
ciety. The Queen became its Patron, 
the Prince of Wales its President; 
the Secretary of State for War and 
the Commander-in-Chief joined the 
Committee. The Princess Christian 
took the lead in the Ladies’ Com- 
mittee. Subscriptions flowed in. 
Nine hundred -auxiliary committees 
were formed. Regiments, ships of 
war, schools, congregations of all 
denominations, bankers, masonic 
lodges, bodies of employés of firms, 
‘servants’ halls, sent collective sub- 
‘scriptions ; and railway companies 
conveyed the Society’s agents and 
goods free of all charge. 

The battle of Weissembourg was 
fought on the very day on which 
‘the meeting was held; and within a 
fortnight Woerth, Spicheren, Borny, 
Mars-la-Tour, Gravelotte, had seen 
the most bloody series of battles 
ever fought in oe ~ithin an 
equal space of time. Horror-stricken 
at the awful tales that filled the 
journals, the public came forward 
with unprecedented generosity ; 
and before the end of September 
£200,000 had been subscribed. 
Medical comforts, clothing, and 
stores poured in from every part of 
‘Great Britain: soon the colonies 
and dependencies joined the move- 
ment, and from Australia and Can- 
ada, India and the Cape, money and 
aid in kind were sent to the Society. 
Probably never, in so short a time, 
has so great a charitable subscription 
been raised. 

Naturally such astounding results 
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took the Committee by surprise, 


stores, in isolated detachments, was 
soon seen to be insufficient; and it 
was endeavoured to organise the 
work on a more comprehensive 
scale, Not only were surgeons and 
stores sent direct to the ambulances 
and hospitals of the belligerents, 
but the Society’s agents established 
hospitals of their own, and formed 
depots, from which, by their own 
transport, they supplied the wound- 
ed in the field-hospitals. £90,000 in 
money was given to the belligerents 
to be expended in their hospitals. A 
large ambulance, composed of mili- 
tary surgeons, army hospital corps 
men, and Government waggons, was 
organised at the Society’s expense; 
and in all, a staff of some 400 per- 
sons, divided into districts, was at 
work in the theatre of war. Exclu- 
sive of the stores subscribed in kind, 
a sum of £200,000 was dispensed 
during the war; and yet, so great 
had been the liberality of the public, 
that a balance of £73,000 remained 
in hand at the close of the war. 
Was ever such a splendid chance 
for starting the legitimate work of a 
National Aid Society—preparation 
to help its own wounded? But this 
money, and the interest of it, have 
Jain untouched, save that £20,000 
has been, or is being, expended in 
the Turco-Servian war. 

This summary will have been suf- 
ficient to show that the réle of the 
British Society has been the oppo- 
site of that of other nations. Their 
societies have for their one para- 
mount object to succour the wound- 
ed of their own armies. Ours has 
only attempted to relieve the wound- 
ed of other nations engaged in 
war. 

Nor could it at first have been 
otherwise with us; for the 
sums of money intrusted to 
British Committee were the direct 
offspring of the excitement caused 


The first — of surgeons and Be 
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id by the sufferings of the soldiers in 
- the war in France; and, speaking 


broadly, we may say they were in- 
tended to be applied to the relief of 
that suffering. As to whether it 
should be so now, we shall presently 
express our opinion. 

We propose now, from extensive 

rsonal experience of the working 
of the British Society during the 
war, and from careful study of the 
question at the time and subsequent- 
ly, to discuss in general terms the 
question often raised as to the legit- 
imate nature of this kind of neutral 


ag 

he most powerful objections 
made to such work are, that it en- 
courages war, by relieving the belli- 
gerent nations of the care of their 
sick and wounded; and that eve 
contribution made in aid of the sic 
and wounded of an army, is an in- 
direct contribution to the State to 
which that army belongs. Now 
this neutral help has only been tried 
on a great scale in one war; and 
these objections would be unanswer- 
able if we found France and Germany 
counting on such help in the future, 
endeavouring to encourage it, and 
reducing their military medical es- 
tablishments. But this is not the 
case, Both France and Germany 
have, since the war, very largely in- 
creased their military medical estab- 
lishments, both in personnel and 
matériel. In both countries the 
national voluntary aid societies 
have redoubled their exertions to 
prepare for the next struggle; and 
in France, at all events, such strin- 
gent restrictions have been devised 
for neutral volunteers, as amount 
practically to prohibiting their ser- 
vices, We are therefore fairly en- 
titled to assume, that in neither of 
these nations does the State consider 
itself in any way relieved from the 
care of its own wounded. The fact 
is, that in the last war all the help 
given by neutrals was such a drop 
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in the ocean of what was needed, 
that it could- not one whit diminish 
the belligerents’ sense of their own 
duty; and we may safely predict. 
= in any similar genre a outrance 

etween two uro natio 
such help will not be Gian into He 
count by the Powers engaged. To 
just. such an extent as experience 

as shown them they may rely up- 
on. the organised voluntary, 
aid of their own nations, will Goy- 
ernments take voluntary aid into 
consideration in their ements ; 
but those arrangements will be on 
so vast a scale, that a possible con- 
tingent of neutral aid cannot be 
taken into their account. 

It becomes entirely different if 
such help be given in small wars, 
For example: In the war which 
Servia and Montenegro have been 
waging, it is clear that those two 
small States have thrown the whole 
care of their sick and wounded upon 
foreigners. Rushing into war a 
lutely without any medical service, 
they have trusted entirely to so- 
called neutral help. But aid given to 
one side only is by no means neutral ; 
and the Tur 
be thoroughly justified ia refusing 
to admit to the privileges of the 
Geneva Convention any surgeons, 
ambulances, or hospitals that do not 
directly form part of the Servian 
military establishment, The action 
of neutrals needs to be most jealous- 
¥ watched ; and belligerents’ rights 
should be sternly enforced against 
them wherever a sign of iality 
is shown. Strong national or reli- 
gious sympathies tend to produce 
such breaches of neutrality in eve 
war, and they should never be al- 
lowed. We find, in a report of thie 
Austrian Society in 1870, as an ex- 
cuse for the small results obtained , 
by the Society during the war, that 
“in a crowd of places in Austria, 
and more particularly at Vienna, 
societies were formed with the spe- 
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cially German object of assisting 
German wounded only.” And there 
was no more flagrant breach of neu- 
trality than that of the so-called 
Trish ambulance, of which M. Moy- 
nier says: “The sight of this im- 
mense column of 300 persons caused 
some apprehension as soon as it dis- 
embarked at Havre; and this was 
too well justified soon after, when 
some of its male attendants trans- 
formed themselves into soldiers, and 
aided in the defence of Chateaudun.” 

We are able to give some idea, 
though necessarily incomplete, of 
the work Russia has done in Mon- 
tenegro and Servia, In Montenegro 
alone the Russian Society had spent, 
before the end of September last, 
more than twice as much money as 
it spent during the whole Franco- 
German war. In July last, a sum 
as large as had been spent in 1870 
was voted for hospital service in 
Servia; and personnel and maté- 
riel for the formation of three large 
hospitals was at once despatched, 
Since then, says the Russian report 
in the ‘ Bulletin International’ of 
October last, almost all the great 
towns in the empire, and many 
private persons, have organised at 
their own expense ambulances rich- 
ly supplied with sanitary material 
and personal staff, and: have sent 
them to Servia, Others at their 
own expense have sent surgeons 
and Sisters of Charity, others valu- 
able gifts. In the noble ardour of 
benevolence, St. Petersburg, Mos- 
cow, Odessa, Orel, Kasan, Karkoff, 
Novgorod, Kieff, &c., wished to be 
represented on the theatre of war 
by separate organised ambulances, 
All these ambulances, even those of 
private origin—that is, organised 
without any aid from the Society— 
placed themselves under the protec- 
tion of the work of the Red Cross, 
All the personnel of the sanitary 
service had in consequence to con- 
form to the instructions of the 


Central Committee, and act under 
the orders of the delegate. At the 
beginning of September these am- 
bulances counted no less than 96 
surgeons, 112 dressers, and more 
than 60 Sisters of Charity. “The 
Central Committee, always exactly 
informed as to the exigencies of the 
situation by the reports of its dele- 
gate, then resolved to direct the 
public benevolence in the direction 
of gifts of money, specially intended 
to cover the expenses of mainten- 
ance and pay (entretien et traite- 
ment) of several thousands of 
wounded.” 

Not a surgeon, not an ounce of 
drugs, not a rouble has been sent 
by Russia to the Turkish side. 
And thus we have, what to our 
mind is a most gross and flagrant 
violation of the principles of neu- 
trality, committed “under the pro- 
tection of the work of the Red 
Cross.” Acts of this kind call for 
European protest. It is high time 
that their perpetrators should learn 
that the Red Cross of the Geneva 
Convention covers no such acts of 
hostility. If the war continues, 
let Turkey refuse to give any rights 
under the Convention to any for- 
eigners in Servia, and she will have 
all right-minded Europe with her. 

Many indications lead us to 
believe that in future great wars 
the personal aid of neutrals is more 
likely to be declined than to be 
utilised. The new French régle- 
ment is most decided in the matter. 
“ Foreign relief societies,” it says, 
“will not be allowed to act con- 
currently with the French Society, 
except under the formal authorisation 
of the Minister of War, and under 
the following reserve: Ist, They 
must place themselves under the 
direction of the French Society ; 2d, 
They must conform to these pre- 
sent rules;. 3d, They must con- 
fine their operations to the regions 
assigned to them by the Minister 








> of War.” 
- yeaders that one of the rules to 


When we remind our 


which neutrals will have to con- 
form, places them directly under the 
military authorities, and makes them 
amenable to French military law, 
we doubt if many will be found 
anxious to take service under these 
conditions. The fact is, that mili- 
tary authorities do not like foreigners 
to be present in their lines in war; 
and that the medical authorities 
and military surgeons like it less. 
There are, of course, exceptions. 
Some military surgeons are above 
any feeling of jealousy ; and, on the 
other hand, where a foreigner has 
the skill of a great master—as, for 
example, Mr. MacCormac in the 
Anglo - American Ambulance — or 
such a rare combination of gifts as 
sound professional knowledge, per- 
fect mastery of the languages of the 
belligerents, and a personal charm 
that wins all hearts, as Dr. Frank, 
his presence is welcomed by all. 
But to military surgeons generally, 
the presence among them of sur- 
geons in whom they have no special 
reason to place confidence, who are 
often ignorant of the language of 
the patient, and so cannot ascertain 
symptoms, or give directions, is not 
agreeable, While we could men- 
tion scores of surgeons who by their 
unselfish, patient, skilful treatment 
of the wounded under their care, 
merited and won the respect and 
esteem ofthe French and German 
surgeons who watched them with a 
jealous eye, there were unfortunately 
occasional instances which, to this 
jealous observation, gave occasion 
for objection to the system, en bloc. 
Some were so careful of their dignity, 
that they would not work unless 
it were in chief charge of a distinct 
body of men, though there existed 
urgent need for assistant-surgeons 
and dressers. Others aspired to the 
performance of important opera- 
tions, which their experience would 


not have entitled them to attempt in 
any hospital in peace; and we Ce 
heard dark rumours of one neutral, 
who, in the critical moment of an 


operation, discovered his ignorance, . 


threw down his knife, and fled. 
Such an incident was, of course, 
seized on, and made the most of. 
But, on the whole, the skill of the 
neutrals was certainly not inferior to 
that of the military surgeons. 
A great battle gives to neu 

surgeons a field for work where 
they need have no fear of being 
uawelcome, For there there .is 
room for all; and the military sur- 
geons, working through days and 
nights, almost without rest, yet. still 
incapable of giving more than a 
fraction of the attention to. be 
desired, have no time for jealousy. 
But when affairs revert to their 
normal state, the jealousy reap 

and neutrals would do wi to 
keep in the b d. Above 
all let them eschew royal head- 
quarters. In the proximity of a 
king or a royal commander-in- 
chief, suffering is not allowed to 


appear; and extraneous aid, which | 


implies possible defect in organisa- 
tion, is more than ever unwe e. 
Kings would scarcely consent to 
make war if they knew what war 
means at the outposts, and with 
detached corps. Here, where the 
administrative services are cut down 
to the lowest, neutral help is more 
in its place, 

The supply of stores to belliger- 
ents for their sick and wounded is 
far more difficult to keep within 
proper limits than the loan of 
surgical aid. Indeed it is very 
difficult to say where the limits 
should be traced. One boundary 


is quite clearly defined, Nothing 7 
should be allowed to go to anymen — 


not actually incapacitated by sick- 
ness and wounds; and further, no 
aid should be given to those only 


temporarily removed from duty, as a 
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such aid results in their returning 
sooner to the ranks. It is this law 
which makes it necessary for socie- 
ties determined really to preserve a 
strict - neutrality to keep in their 
own hands the distribution of their 
stores, When the British Society’s 
representative proposed to establish 
a depot at Saarbriick, with an ad- 
vanced depot at Remilly, to supply 
by the Society’s own transport the 
wounded lying round Metz, he was 
at first told by the Johanniter that 
this could not be allowed, and was re- 
ferred to the regulations saying that 
all volunteer help must go through 
the delegates of the Royal Commis- 
sioner. But, knowing that the 
Johanniter would at any moment, 
if called upon, supply comforts to 
troops actually at their duty, on the 
principle that prevention is better 
than cure, he insisted upon inde- 
pendence, and it wasallowed, Even 
then, says Mr. Austin Lee, who was 
in charge of the depot at Remilly, 
“the National Aid Society incur- 
red a certain amount of odium very 
unjustly, by refusing to supply 
medicaments to reserve Lazarettes, 
where those who were not so ill as 
to be taken into hospital were tem- 
porarily prescribed for as out-pa- 
tients, and in a day or two returned 
to duty.” 

In no point is it more necessary, 
et more difficult, to draw a definite 
ine, than in the supply of warm 

clothing ; and, doubtless, in some 
eases the British Society overstep- 
ped the proper boundary. Where, 
as by this Society, aid is most im- 
partially given to both sides, it ap- 
pears legitimate to remove the torn 
and blood-stained uniform of wound- 
ed men, and give them ‘cleanliness 
and decency, to cover their shivering 
bodies with blankets; and if they 
are sent home with amputated 
limbs or shattered health, to give 
them the warmth of covering, as 
hecessary to their lives as food or 


medicine. It is not quite so clear — al 


whether it is legitimate to give 
warm clothing to men who may re- 
join during the campaign, or, as was 
done at Forbach, to those returning 
to their own country, and close to 
its frontier. 

The question of food also opens 
up a field for discussion. It was 
legitimate work to supplement the 
wretched rations of the wounded 
by wine, essence of meat, and such 
comforts. As Dr. Berkeley Hill 
says, “These are absolutely essen- 
tial food to persons in certain states 
of illness. While in this state the 
ordinary military diet is of no more 
use than so much stone or iron,” 
It was legitimate, we think, to sup- 
ply the necessaries of life even in 
such cases as Dr. Norton found in 
the villages west of Metz, where 
“the wounded were dying from 
hunger.” But it is clearly not 
right, as was done in several in- 
stances, and by other societies than 
the British, and as is being done 
by the Russians in Servia, to take 
under sole charge and feed sick and 
wounded in hospitals established by 
the societies. Neither could it be 
right to supply either food or cloth- 
ing t> men in hospitals on the 
Rhine, or in the interior of Ger- 
many, far away from the theatre 
of war. 

There is one broad line which, in 
our opinion, marks where the legit- 
imate functions of neutral societies 
end. They are, we hold, only en- 
titled to give such relief as the bel- 
ligerents are unable to give from 
stress of circumstances; they are 
not entitled to take upon them work 
which the belligerents are quite 
capable of themselves performing. 
Beyond this broad rule, no hard and 
fast line can be drawn, and it must 
be left to the discretion of the agents 
on the spot to judge what they 
should do in each case, Hence the 
vital necessity of such work being 
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rience and judgment, whose po- 
sition is a guarantee of the purity 
of their motives. Men who merely 
take service under.a national aid 
society as they would under a con- 
tractor, for the sake of wages, valu- 
able as they may be in carrying out 
definite orders, should not be trust- 
ed with discretionary powers. And 
the adventurer, who volunteers his 
services for the sake of what he can 
make indirectly, is carefully to be 
avoided. 

That the prodigality ‘with which 
stores have to be poured out in 
cases of great need—such, for in- 
stance, as in the first days after the 
battle of Sedan, or on the capitula- 
tion of Metz, where 20,000 men lay 
wounded without the first necessaries 
for their treatment—gives opportuni- 
ties for misappropriation of stores, 
must be admitte In this latter 
case, the Society’s representative, to 
avoid this danger, arranged to com- 
ply with no requisitions from Ger- 
man hospitals, save such as were 
approved by the Johanniter acting 
as chief delegate, And as regarded 
French hospitals, it was arranged 
with the chief physician of the army 
of the Rhine that nothing should 
be issued to them except on requi- 
sitions signed by him, or by some 
one deputed by bi for each hospi- 
tal. Yet it is only too true, that 
after the Society had, on requisi- 
tions signed by one of these depu- 
ties, delivered to one of the t 
and most destitute of the Metz 
hospitals stores of considerable 
value, these were, by the conniv- 
ance of that very deputy—a French 
hospital storekeeper—removed from 
the hospital in French military 

gons,'and consumed or sold from 
the house of a French gentleman of 
position and means. is robbery 


was dealt with in a court of law, and 
the offenders were punished. Doubt- 
less peculation on a smaller scale 
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ial placed under the control of men of 
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was’ frequent. The temptation was 


great, when rations were scan 
clothing worn out, and the 
bitter and piercing. It is 
matter for ara we we even po 
railway waggons en open in 
sidings of the station at Metz, 
in, the agents of these socie- 
ties suffer at the hands of those to 
whom they are compelled to resort 
for the purchase of supplies and 
hire of transport in times of pres- 
sure. Time was often better than 
money ; it was life. Delay for the 
purpose of obtaining wine or brandy 
or food cheaper, when thousands 
were dying for need of them, would 
have been criminally false economy. 
And so with transport. When the 
Society’s representative, immedi- 
ately after Sedan, required waggons, 
he was told by the authorities at 
Arlon that none could be obtained, 
as it was the season for sowi 
grain, even if he offered half as 
much again as the usual rate of 
hire, He offered double the usual 
rate, and in forty-eight hours had 
all the w 
his dis 
At what cost of personal exer- 
tion this work was carried out by 
the agents of the National Aid 
Society in the immediate theatre of 
suffering, few would believe. . In: 


deed the money and stores given. 
represent but a small part. of 
land’s philanthropic deeds. 
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ns of the country at © | 


ie 


to speak of our surgeons dressing ~ 


wounded through long hours of - 
and night, at Balan, while the bual- 
lets shattered the windows of the 
extemporised hospital—at the Cas- 
erne d’Asfeld at Sedan, amidst. the 
bursting shells—or on the field at 
Artenay,—the far less exciting labour 


of supplying wounded in hospitals = 


claims remark, English gentlemen. 
spent weeks almost without inter~ 
mission escorting convoys of stores 


by rail, sleeping in the waggons at oi 
night... ‘The ‘Bociety’s depot. ak am 





Meanx had a staff consisting of an 
English gentleman, formerly a cap- 
tain of Austrian cavalry, in charge, 
two retired officers of our army, a 
Cambridge wrangler reading for the 
bar, a clerk of the House of Lords, 
a captain of the London Scottish 
Volunteers, a banker’s clerk, and a 
medical student. Its stores were 
under professional storekeepers ; its 
horses under the driver of the coach 
from Brussels to Waterloo. In the 
most bitter cold of that bitter win- 
ter, these men worked day and 
night, sitting on the driving-seats, 
or walking beside their waggons, 
carrying help to the wounded in 
the lines around Paris. 

If it be asked whether these 
efforts earned the gratitude of the 
belligerents, we answer that it was 
not to earn the gratitude of Govern- 
ments or military commanders that 
the work was undertaken, but to 
relieve the suffering of soldiers un- 
able to help themselves. Their 
gratitude was earned, and many an 
eye now grows moist in obscure 

nch and German villages when 
the work of the English is called 
to mind. The —t military ele- 
ment, as represented by authorities, 
looked on us with some mistrust. 
Your soldier, such as the Red 
Prince, looks on the wounded as 
the eggs broken to make omelets, 
and‘cares little for the shells. But 
we venture to think the chief cause 
of mistrust was one that might well 
be avoided in future—namely, the 
attempts made, and the claims put 
forward, to pass from the one side 
to the other. Even the ing 
from the armies into neutral terri- 
tory might have been abused. The 
Society’s representative in the north- 
east of France passed frequently 
from the German lines into neutral 
territory, thence home through 


France to England, and back again; 
and the French Minister at Brus- 
sels during the war naively related 
in his evidence on the Bazaine trial 
his efforts to induce this officer to 
help him to pass information into 
Metz, ones for the Society’s 
reputation frankly acknowledging 
his failure. But such journeys were 
recognised as necessary and natural, 
It was not so in some other cases, 
We do not speak of Colonel Lind- 
say’s entry into Paris with £20,000 
for the French wounded, preceded 
by a similar gift to Prince Pless for 
the Germans, but notably of the 
efforts made to introduce chloro- 
form into Metz and Strasburg. In 
both cases we think the Germans 
unquestionably right to have refused 
permission to the Society’s agents 
to pass chloroform into the enemy’s 
lines.. The fall of a besieged city 
is hastened by the misery inside; 
and all alleviation of that mise 
tends to delay the result desired. 
Neither would it have been toler- 
able to allow neutrals to pass from 
the German lines to the enemy, as 
was here proposed. So also, at- 
tempts to pass stores from the 
French lines to the Germans con- 
stantly brought about annoyance 
and ill-feeling. A day or two after 
the fall of Metz, a convoy of the 
Society’s fourgons, coming from 
Arlon to Metz’ by road, having. to 
em within the rayon of the little 
nch fortress of Longwy, was de- 
tained by the Corsican command- 
ant, who, with much bluster, ac- 
cused the gentlemen in charge of 
ing stores to the Germans, re- 
faséd to believe that Metz had 
fallen, called Bazaine a traitor for 
surrendering it, and threatened to 
shoot our party all round, in one 
and the same breatli.* On several 
occasions our convoys were stopped ; 





* This reminds us of another occasion on which one of the Society’s agents was 
accused by a suspicious Frenchman of helping the Germans. “If,” said the French- 
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and the conductor roughly treated 
by a party of Uhlaus, who made 
him travel about with them for 
several hours, and treat them to 
drink. The Luxembourg sce | 
certainly did more for the Frenc 
than for the Germans ; yet on one 
occasion & convoy was stopped at 
Montmédy, and the people abso- 
lutely refused to allow its depar- 
ture. The authorities, with diffi- 
culty, protected the conductors, 
who at last made their escape. 
Considering, however, that neu- 
trals were working absolutely un- 
protected by any treaty, among 
populations intensely excited, it is 
only wonderful that no more serious 
trouble arose. Most of us had our 
brassards stamped with German or 
French official ‘stamps, which gave 
protection among the troops them- 
selves. Indeed, wherever an organ- 
ised ‘staff was established, whose 


members became known, as at Saar-_ 


brick, Remilly, Briey, Metz, Meaux, 
Sedan, &c., the Society’s agents 
met with every assistance, Sta- 
bling and quarters were allotted to 
them; their horses and waggons 
were never requisitioned. But 
wherever gentlemen with roving 
commissions appeared on the scene, 
they ran a fair chance of coming 
to grief. 

Nothing so much injured the 
cause of neutrals as those who have 
been well called the “ parasites of 
the Red Cross.” Every loafing 


idler who wanted to hang about a 
camp put on a brassard. Jew ped- 
lars, camp-sutlers, neutral vendors 
of bad cigars and worse liquor, were 
to be seen at Sedan wearing the 
Red Cross. No little smuggling 
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. * and near Haverge the storekeeper 
- jn charge of a convoy was arrested, 
' the flags of the waggons torn down, 


across the 

place under this for no one 
at that time loo to see what 
stamp it bore. (We have ourselves 


had the of Sedan o for 
us efter ahey were ana the 
night, by the “open sesame” of an 
armlet.) At Saarbriick, newspaper 
correspondénts were openly w 

the brassard ; and the Society’s rep- 
resentative was well rated for rais- 
ing objections to this abuse of the 
badge. A French friend, better 
known in England under his Otto- 
man signature, called it a base be- 
trayal of old friendship, that the 
same representative would not give 
him a place on his staff, to enable 
him to write for his journal about 
the Prussians at Sedan. One Eng- 
lish lady, happily not connected 


with the National Aid Society, re-— 


ceived permission to forward her 
letters by the German Field Post, 
and was discovered forwarding, un- 
der cover to another address, in- 
formation of the movement of 
troops to the staff of the opposing 
French general. Who could a 
the rough soldier, hearing of these 
things, to disentangle the true from 
the false Red Cross knights and 
ladies, or be surprised at his think- 
ing the whole affair an imposture? 
The abuse of the Red Cross 
was not always confined to new 
M. Moynier, one of the most earn- 


est upholders of the work, cites — 


sundry instances of these abuses: 
At Metz, he says, children of twelve 
ears old wore the brassard ; at 
le it was worn by the tradesmen 

of the town, butchers, bakers, and 
charetiers, and by the agents of 
the municipal police. It was stated 
at the Brussels Conference of 1874, 
by Generals Von Voigts Rhetz and 
Von Schénfeld, the German and 





man, “I had a pistol I would shoot you.” At last our agent convinced him of 


his neutrality. “I believe you,” said the Frenchman ; “ but,” with a returning 


scowl, “if I had a pistol I’d shoot you all the same.” 
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Austrian de that even those 
most de of plunderers, who 
pillage the dead on -battle-fields, 
availed themselves of its supposed 
sanctity. A Swiss surgeon says that 
he saw numerous franc-tireurs, when 
retreating, put on brassards which 
they drew from their pockets. It 
is asserted that at Metz the French 
wilitary administration provided 
with drassards soldiers charged 
with conducting supplies, and even 

ts driving requisitioned carts. 
ii. Moynier says that the chief of 
one of the Parisian ambulances, 
working in the Prussian lines, told 
him that he had without scruple 
given brassards to wounded men 
under his care, to facilitate their 
escape. General Bourbaki left Metz 
under cover of a brassard. 

On the other side, the Prussians 
gave the brassards to their soldier 
stretcher-bearers, though these men 
earried rifles, and did regular ser- 
vice as soldiers when not employed 
im the actual work of removing 
wounded. 

We cannot therefore wonder that 
on both sides formal complaints 
were made of breaches of the 
Convention. The wonder is that, 
eonsidering the loose way in which 
the Convention was interpreted in 
France, and the absolute ignorance 
_ of its provisions and true meaning 

by the majority of French surgeons 
and soldiers at the beginning of the 
war, there were not more frequent 
causes for complaint. In Germany, 
on the other hand, the service had 
been carefully organised beforehand : 
the Convention had been made 
known to the whole army; sixty 
thousand copies of it had been cir- 
culated among the troops; and but 
for the marvellous breach of | its 


spirit above cited, there was, so far J 


as we know, no legitimate ground 
for any accusation against the Ger- 
man military authorities, ~ 

The criticism of General Von 
Voigts Rhetz on the Geneva Con- 
vention is probably correct, that if 
there had been as many soldiers as 
surgeons engaged in the making of 
it, it would have been very differ- 
— made,* But on the whole it 
worked well. The day has come 
when the soldier is forced to make 
some concession to the philanthro- 
pist; witness the Convention itself, 
the Declaration of St. Petersburg as 
to the use of explosive bullets, and 
the Acts of the Brussels Conference 
of 1874. Nevertheless, so long as 
wars are made, the interpretation of 
treaties of this nature will rest in 
the hands of the soldier; and he 
must be consulted in their making. 
Some alterations were thought 
necessary after 1866, and a con- 
ference proposed some alterations 
in 1868; but these additional 


_articles, though approved by all 


nations except Germany, have- not 
passed into a treaty. At the Brus- 
sels Conference of 1874, the Geneva 
Convention was, by unanimous 
consent, left untouched; and the 
Conference agreed to this resolu- 
tion: “The duties of belligerents 
with regard to the treatment of 
sick and wounded are regulated by 
the Convention of Geneva, subject 
to the modifications which may be 
introduced into that Convention.” 
bie om Rhetz himself agreed to this 
resolution. 

We may safely assume that the 
Convention will remain in force, 
modified to meet the requirements 
of military commanders. But in 
the next war it will be better 
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* 4 Combatant officers, including General Dufour, President. 
11 Diplomatic service, or with diplomatic powers. 
11 Military medical 


26 discussed and arranged the Convention. 





understood, and assuredly no free 


~~ Jances will be allowed to rove about 
_ under the protection of the Red 


Cross. Commanders of armies will 
probably make it a hanging matter 
to wear a brassard without due 
military authority. Germany and 
Austria have in their existing regu- 
lations all that is necessary for 
exercising strict supervision over 
the voluntary helpers of their 
wounded ; and will refuse, or only 
issue under stringent rules, the 
badge and legitimation card to 
neutrals. We have seen alread 

the needle’s eye through which 
neutrals will have to pass to be 
allowed employment in France. 
We have grave doubts whether, 
under these conditions, we shall 
see neutrals giving personal aid. 
And as we have already given our 
reasons for thinking it not desira- 
ble for neutrals to give money and 
stores of which they cannot person- 
ally superintend the distribution, 
the national aid societies have an 
additional reason to our mind for 
carrying out their true national 
mission, and not, as has been the 
case in this country, in Belgium, 
and in Switzerland, undertaking as 
their main object international work. 
International work should be left to 
individuals, who can send their gifts 
of money or stores, equally divided 
if they will, to the national societies 
of the belligerents, It may be that 
a portion of these gifts will be 
diverted a little out of the channel 
of help purely to sick and wounded, 
in which they would be intended 
to flow. But. better so than that 
we should attempt through a na- 
tional society to do personal service 
under rules intolerable to English- 
men, or in opposition to the wishes 
of belligerent Governments. 

What then, it will be asked, 
should be the future of our own 
National Society for Aid to Sick 
and Wounded in War, with its 
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Connaught, Lord Shaftesbury, and 
Colonel Lloyd Lindsay ¢ To the pre- 
sent writer it is peculiarly — 
to criticise the action of that Society, 
He has seen its birth, helped te 
nurse it in its infancy, and watched 
lovingly over its growth. Closel 
bound by ties of gratitude jo 
friendship to its chief moving 
spirit, he feels the task so ungrate- 
ful that a strong sense of duty 
would alone make him undertake 
it. But we feel bound to urge 
that it should take up its true work 
as a national society—that work 
which by its original promoters. it 
was intended to perform, and which 
by its own rules it is bound. to 
undertake, but which it has hitherto 
left untouched. We are convinced 
that those distinguished noblemen 
and gentlemen in whose hands the 
entire management of the Society 
now virtually rests, would be the 
last to ignore the wishes of the more 
humble few who were labouring. to 
promote this Society for years before 
the war gave it the necessary vital 
spark; and we therefore invite 
eir attention to the fact, that in 
the original scheme, which now lies 


before us, the objects of the Society 


are defined as being: “ First, to 
organise and work a some, system 
by which efficient aid may be given 
to the regular forces in assisting 


the army and navy medical dee > 


partments, both with personnel. and 
matériel during war—and to. the 
reserve forces at home in case of 
invasion ; secondly, to attend to the 
sick poor, and cases of accident and 


epidemic in the United Kingdom . 


at all times.” i 
We now turn to the resolutions 
of the meeting of August 1870, 


under which the Society wasformed. 


The first resolution unfortunately 
embodies the common mistake of 
supposing such societies to be con- 
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capital of not Jess than £60,000 in- 
vested in the names of the Duke. of 



































templated in the clauses of the 
Geneva Couvention; for it says, 
“That the said Society be formed 
upon the rules laid down by the 
Geneva Convention in 1864.” Clear- 
_ ly what this means is, “ upon the re- 
solutions of the Geneva Conference 
in 1863.” Of these rules we will 
quote the most prominent. “Each 
committee should place itself en 
rapport with the Government of its 
own country, that its services may 
be! accepted, if occasion arise.” “ In 
time of peace, the committees and 
sections are occupied with the means 
of becoming really useful in time of 
war, especially in preparing matériel 
for all kinds of aid, and in seeking 
to form and to instruct voluntary 
hospital attendants.” “ In the event 
of war, the committees of belligerent 
nations furnish, according to their 
means, aid to their respective ar- 
mies,” d&c., &c. 

To these rules the National Aid 
Society should, by its own first re- 
solution, conform; and also to that 


portion of their third resolution 
which says, “ That the aid and as- 
sistance of this Society be given in 
the first instance to the sick and 
wounded of our own armies should 
we unfortunately be engaged in 


war.” One at least of those who 
spoke at the meeting where these 
resolutions were passed remembers 
well endeavouring to impress on 
the meeting that it was not only a 
society to help French and German 
wounded in the then existing war, 
but a society for all time, to help our 
own. But we believe we may safe- 
ly assert that, up to this moment, 
National Socicty has taken no 
step in the direction of preparing to 
help our own sick and wounded. 

e first resolution on which the 
Society was founded contemplates a 
society kept up not only by dona- 
tions, but by annual subscriptions ; 
another resolution says there should 
be sub-committees in various parts 


of the country. 
Aid Society has lost all its annual 
subscribers and all its nine hundred 
sub-committees have virtually ceased 
to exist. Why is this? ause 
the Society does nothing. Because 
by long years of utter ‘inaction, it 
has ni lg out of the minds of 
those who were and are ready to 
support any living organisation of 
this nature. It has lost all hold 
on the public, as is evidenced by 
the paltry amount of the subscrip- 
tions paid to it, when it absorbed 
the other societies, and formed a 
Turco-Servian fund. 

Would that the committee would 
learn a lesson from their fellow- 
committee in Russia, and take to 
heart these wise words of the Rus- 


‘sian Empress :— 


“If,” said her Majesty, “our Society 
confines itself in time of to the 
collection of offerings in the expecta- 
tion of war, it will gain no sympathy 
and no confidence among the mass of 
the people; and, in case of war, will 
remain completely estranged from the 
people among whom it should seek 
the means of being actively useful. 
Moreover, all our institutions remain- 
ing idle in peace, will be in no way 


prepared for war.” 


The last report of the Russian 
Society shows the results obtained. 
by obedience to the Empress’s de- 
sire. “From the day,” it says, “on 
which our Society took as the basis 
of its operations to give aid to the 
people in case of great disasters, 
public sympathy and confidence in 
us have greatly increased. The 
more generous is our help in time 
of peace, the more will gifts flow in’ 
to meet our needs in time of war.” 
This report of the Russian Society 
is a study. -Alike in the campaign 
of Khiva, the famine of Samara, 
the great fires of 1875, the Russian 
Society has shown itself the active 
centre of help. It derives its an- 
nual receipts from collecting-boxes, 
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"lectures, and performances in its 


aid, and those many means which 
a public interested in a charity find 
for increasing its funds, It has 
9000 annual subscribers, while no 
less than two millions of peasants 
contribute their mite (a single ko- 
ck each) to its receipts. In the 
Sine of Samara it received 
£80,000; and £60,000 for the saf- 
ferers by the fires of Morshansk and 
Pultusk. 

Why do the Russian peasants 
subscribe? Because the Society’s 
village ambulances are always seen 
among them, and the Society is to 
them a living body. But the Bri- 
tish National Society is dead. In- 
stead of having that healthier life 
which comes of members interest- 
ed in its progress, it is now only 
the jealous guardian of the balance 
of a fund collected six years ago. 
But were it, under the guidance of 
its chairman, to become the great 
centre for aid in all national disas- 
ters, it would gain a new life, and 

ow as that in Russia has done, 
Think what a hold it might gain 
on the hearts of the people, were 
its railway waggons for relieving 
wounded despatched to the scene 
of every accident, its ambulances at 
hand to bring suecour to the pit’s 
mouth in cases of colliery disasters, 
or to seek out in villages and bring 
in to town hospitals the victims 
of accidents far from surgical aid ! 
Every farthing so spent would bring 
in a hundredfold; while every-rail- 
way carriage and ambulance waggon 
would be available in time of war. 

Such a noble aim as this is well 
worthy of such men as those com- 
posing the small body which rules 
this Society, We say advisedly that 
the Society is ruled by a small 
body; for, owing to its want of 
subscribers, its government is oli- 
garchic. To that oligarchy, above 
all to Colonel Lloyd Lindsay, the 
real moving spirit during the great 


war—the man whose unceasing per- 
sonal exertions, day and night, 
through those weary months, won 
him the esteem, as his kindness and 
unselfish generosity won him the 
love, of all who knew him then—weé 
appeal to come out from the body 
of this death, and to brin 


the work they have taken under 


their keeping. Let them interest ~ 


others in the work. Dr. Friedleben 
has well said, that any society, to 
be efficient when circumstances call 
upon it to render real help, should 
have an activity in e which 
continually interests its members 
in its affairs, and that each mem- 
ber should feel he has a part in the 
responsibility, and thus be induced 
to work with zeal in its develop- 
ment. And he points out that such 
interest can only exist where the 
management of affairs is in the 
hands of the members, not of a close 
<a governing body. 

hat we most insist upon is, that 
it is the bounden-daty of this com- 
mittee to arrange with the War 
Department a definite scheme for 
giving. aid to our own wounded in 
war, and to make whatever prepara- 
tions are needed for carrying this 
scheme into immediate effect, should 
we be drawn into war. Their re- 
cognition by the Foreign Office as 
a national body prevents any other 
society being formed to undertake 
this work; and at present the 
National Society bars the way to 
others, while it will not act itself. 
If this is a National Society 
founded under the Geneva resolu- 
tions of 1863, its paramount duty 
is to prepare in peace to help its 
own wounded in war. If its com- 
mittee decline this duty, consider- 
ing their funds to have been given 
them for a special pu 
war of 1870, and that they are 


not at liberty to use the balance: 


in arranging an organised 


system 
for our own army, then let them: 


life into » 


in the. 
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abandon their title of “National 
Society for Aid to Sick and 
Wounded in War,” and call them- 
selves the Committee of the Franco- 
German War Fund, or by any simi- 
lar title which will truly explain their 
functions, and not debar others from 
taking up the work which they de- 
cline to perform. | 
We warn the public that there 
is no t nation whose military 
medical arrangements are less pre- 
pared to meet a great war than 
our own, Any one who will com- 
are the war-service establishments 
aid down in the tables published 
by the War Department with the 
actual existing establishments of 
the Army Hospital Corps, may by 
that one comparison satisfy him- 
self as to the complete insuffici- 
ency of the existing personnel ; 
while, in to matériel, we 
believe it is a fact that though 150 
“hospital and surgery waggons” 
are laid down as the equipment 
of a single army corps, the pattern 
surgery waggon at Woolwich is the 
only one in existence. No man 
living knows better than Surgeon- 
General Longmore what is the con- 
dition of our military medical estab- 
lishments, no one has more com- 
en mastered the facts taught 
y experience in the field; and he 
was the first to recommend the or- 
ganisation of voluntecr help to the 
wounded of our own army in war. 
If matters remain as they are, 
between two stools our wounded 
will fall to the ground, and in our 
first great war, the evils of the 
Crimea will be repeated. If the 
National Society stands aloof, say- 
ing, “When the War Office has 
done all that human foresight can 
do, then, and then only, we should 
step in to make good deficiencies,” 
it will never give any help; for we 
can scarcely suppose any one serious- 
oat that an organisation of 
nature will ever be matured in 
any British military establishment. 
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Another _philant 
which attained some development 
during 1870, is the relief of suffer. 
ing cet, feet ys of war. In thi 
too, our National Aid Society bore 
a not unworthy part; but this kind 
of aid was more thoroughly sys- 
tematised by a Belgian Society or- 
—_ with this one special object, 

t the Brussels Congress of 1874, 
the treatment of prisoners of war 
was carefully considered, and sug- 
—. made by this Belgium 

ociety, as well as by Russi 

were examined. The delegates 
had no difficulty in agreeing to 
certain principles as to the treat- 
ment of prisoners of war. It was 
laid down that they are not crimi- 
pals, but lawful and disarmed ene- 
mies; that they should be treated 
with humanity, and not subjected 
to violence, except in the case of 
insubordination; and that they 
should be treated as regards food 
and clothing on the same footing as 
the troops of the Government which 
made them prisoners. But, as was 
pointed out by the German dele- 
gate, very serious military difficul- 
ties would arise from permitting 
the presence in the territory of 
belligerents of persons charged with 
affording aid to prisoners. “Th 

will observe,” said General Von 
Voigts Rhetz, “that in one par- 
ticular place or province a re- 
mount of cavalry is being made; 
that in another a concentration of 
artillery is going on; that else- 
where there may be a place well or 
ill supplied with provisions. On 
their return they would spread this 
information, and might thus check 
the success of important military 
combinations.” The Conference, 
seeing how delicate were the matters 
proposed by the Belgian Society, 
and how the appreciation of Gov- 
ernments must necessarily depend 
upon the degree of confidence in- 
spired by the persons proposed to 


be charged with the charitable miss 
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-% sion of oe prisoners of war; 
el; 


declined to deliberate upon these 
questions, but submitted the Bel- 
ian propositions to their respective 
i capenente. 

That a recognised code for treat- 
ment of prisoners of war should ex- 
ist, we believe to be most desirable. 
We have frequently heard it said— 
amongst others, by M. Dunant—that 
the treatment of French prisoners 
by the Germans in the last war 
had, to French eyes, been so bad, 
that should war again occur between 
them, and France take. prisoners, 
they would suffer for the past sins 
of the Germans. We may claim 
some right to offer an opinion on 
this matter. We have ourselves 
been instrumental in giving relief 
to French prisoners, who were 
undoubtedly suffering extremes of 
hardship. We have seen some of 
the saddest sights that war has ever 
shown: the French army ‘captured 
at Sedan, cooped up in that. narrow 

ninsula, suffering the pangs of 
eds the captive army of Metz, 
marching out under the disdainful 
eyes of its conquerors, the soldiers 
haggard, worn, weary, ae 
themselves down in the deep blac 
mud, in the sheer bitterness of de- 
spair, while the pitiless rain poured 
down upon them. We have seen 
the French prisoners in the camp at 
Mainz, cold, bitterly cold, with the 
snow deep on the ground, many in 
thin clothing, and stockingless feet, 
fed by but one meal a-day, and that 
often given in the early morning of 
one day, and not till the evening 
of the next. Nay, worse, we have 
seen the prisoners of the army of 
the Loire literally freezing to death in 
the open railway waggons in which 
they were for days retained in that 
severe winter, on their road to 
Germany; and we.have heard, on 
unguestionable authority, of men 
being taken out of those waggons 
when they reached their journey’s 
end, frozen to death. And yet we 





say these are but the inevitable 
hardships of war. 

When the Prussian army turned 
northwards to pursue 
fresh lines of communication had 


to be established, with all the dif-. 


ficulties inevitably attendant on 
such a change; and it was practi- 
cally impossible that its coms 
missariat should be able to feed not 
only its own army at Sedan, but 
80,000 French prisoners, already 
half starved, and without supplies 
of their own. When Metz capitu- 
lated, food for the. prisoners was 
forthcoming, for the surrender of 


the army had been anticipated: ~ 


But we cannot blame the Germans 
for not building shelter for 150,000 
troops, when for months their own 
outposts had lain in that same mud, 
from which at times their figures 
were scarcely to be distinguished. 
Better arrangements might, we think, 
have been made for their reception 
in Germany; but we must fairly 
consider the strain upon a poor 
nation, already under the stress of 
supporting its own army of half a 
million of men, when a quarter of a 
million of prisoners are thrown upon 
its hands, Later on all the worst 
hardships were remedied ; and we 
English, at al] events, cannot afford 
to cast blame upon Germany for 
only completing her arrangements by 
degrees. So, too, with the prisoners 
from the south. Germany was not 
responsible for the temperature of 
the winter ; and in those same wag- 
gons were her own troops brought 
up to Paris, and her own sick sent 
home. 

We doubt the expediency of at- 
tempting to define’ too closely the 
rights of prisoners of war. 
commander would those 
rights if they interfered with his 
attention to his own soldiers—their 
comfort must be attended to first. 
But we do think that. among _pri- 
soners of war, who must often suffer 
from hunger and cold, there is an 
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ample field for private philanthropic 
exertions, and we bid God-speed to 
those who carry physical relief to 
men who suffer the mental depression 
consequent on foreed inactivity and 
The more 
the suffering of prisoners of war is 
relieved, the less will be the hatred 
and revenge stored up for a future 


ms 
e idea of an international code 
of war, which should guarantee to 
non-combatants security for person 
and property, and should prevent 
reprisals, or at least place definite 
limits upon them, has often been 
mooted. The late Mr. Charles Bux- 
ton was most anxious to bring the 
subject before our own Parliament 
after the war of 1870, but his death 
put a stop to his project. It was 
reserved to the Emperor Alexander 
to bring this idea into a practical 
form. On his initiative, a Congress 
was held in Brussels in 1874, to 
which all the Governments of 
Europe sent delegates, To them 
was submitted a project for an In- 
ternational Convention concerning 
the Laws and Customs of War. 
This project was divided into two 
sections: the first relating to the 
rights of belligerents, one towards 
the other; the second, to the rights 
of belligerents in regard to private 
individuals, To give even a sum- 
mary of the interesting discussions 
of this Conference would require 
more space than we can command ; 
and would, perhaps, be to —_ 
from the precise limits of the tas 
proposed in this article. Many of 
the original proposals having been 
modified, altered, or struck out, 
ultimately a project was agreed to; 
and in the final protocol we find 
the unanimons declaration that the 
rogress of civilisation should have 
the effect of alleviating, as far as 
ible, the calamities of war; 
and that the only legitimate ob- 
ject which States should have in 
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view during war, is to weaken the § 


enemy without inflicting upon him 
unnecessary suffering. The Con- 
ference, convinced that it is possible 
to lay down, by a common agree- 
ment, certain limits to restrain, as 
far as possible, the severities of war, 
expressed the following noble senti- 
ments: “War, being thus regu- 
lated, would involve less suffering; 
would be less liable to those aggra- 
vations produced by uncertainty, 
unforeseen events, and the passions 
excited by the struggle; it would 
tend more surely to that which 
should be its final object—viz., the 
re-establishment of good relations, 
and a more solid and lasting peace 
between the belligerent States,” 
Herein, indeed, lies the true spirit 
of philanthropy in war. 

A few months ago we were pre- 
sent at the Exhibition held at 
Brussels to promote means of pre- 
serving health and saving lite. 
Strange indeed! Here, in the very 
heart of the “cockpit of Europe,” 
were gathered together for the sec- 
ond time within two years, not in 
the rivalry of war, but in the rivalry 
of humanity, delegates. from all the 
States of Europe, bent on reducing 
the miseries of war. May we not 
dare to hope that the awful bar- 
barism of nations armed, hand’ on 
sword, waiting but a word to close 
in deadly fight, is thus silently re- 
ceiving its condemnation; that the 
extravagant anomaly of rivalry. in 
creating weapons of destruction 
side by side with rivalry in reliev- 
ing the suffering caused by the 
cannot much longer endure; an 
that, far off as the end may yet be, 
hard as we may have to strain our 
sight to pierce the gloom that im- 
mediately surrounds us, we may yet, 
with the eye of faith, see in the dim 
distance the light of the day when 
not brute. force, but purer reason, 
shall reign triumphant in God’s 
beauteous world ? 








Tue lessons of biography are 
many and various, It has all the 
attractions of fable, with the addi- 
tional advantage that its moral is 
worked out before our eyes with 
that solidity of experience which is 
more telling than any logical deduc- 
tion. The struggles which end in 
success or failure, the manner in 
which one after another takes or 
misses that tide in the affairs of 
men which leads to fortune, the 
effect of external influences and of 
natural temperament upon that 
serious work of existence, which so 
often puts out our best calculations, 
should be much more effectually 
shown in the books which narrate 
the real life of our predecessors or 
contemporaries, than in any other 
description of literature. One of 
the greatest charms of fiction is 
when it supplies this picture of life, 
or rather of living, with such seri- 
ousness and power as to impress the 
reader as by a real record. But the 
actual chronicle itself, when simply 
set forth, is more impressive still. 
The effect produced, however, is 
seldom in accordance with the rigid 
yet easy conclusions of the formal 
moralist in whose hands the virtaes 
are always remunerative. Good- 
bess is not always rewarded, nor 
patient merit vindicated from the 
spurns of the unworthy, in those 
disclosures of actual existence ; nor 
is luck dismissed altogether, as it 
ought to be, from the list of those 
agencies which procure advance- 
ment. At the same time, many 
of those delicate compensations of 


_ poetry and sentiment which we are 


apt to shake our heads at as ima- 
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terbalance, as they may, the hard 
sentences of fact. The life that is. 
hardest in the living is often the 
most delightful, the most instruc>- 
tive, to posterity ; and all the pleas- 
ures a man has enjoyed sink into, 
unimportance before some incident 
which probably was the most pain-- 
ful in his life—some struggle which. 
leaves traces in all his after-history.. 
Prosperity is a delightful thing in: 
itself, and few real men and women. 
ever weary of its pleasant condi-- 
tions, though sometimes. it pleases- 


a capricious fancy to imagine this. 


impatience in some vaporous young: 
head, hero or heroine of fantastic: 
fiction ; but it is very apt to weary. 
the reader, to whom records of walt 
being are monotonous. Genius. 
itself can do little for the wealthy 
and happy. At the very best they 
must be threatened with trouble or 
suffering before we can take any 
particular interest in them; and 
the magician who could make a 
man’s struggles against the simplest 
elements of misery, want, or weak- 
ness, into something half divine, is: 
compelled to dwell lightly and with. 


brevity upon the reward of his» 


hero’s virtue when attained. The- 
record of the conflict may be as 
minute as, he pleases, but one line. 
is enough for the victory. Paradise 
itself is dull to the human reader ;, 
and not even Dante can make the: 
eternal shining and singing of the 
blessed anything but monotonous, 
Had Eve been superior to the temp- 
tation of the apple, what would have- 
become of poetry and human song? 

The ‘ Life of a Scotch Naturalist * 





* Life of a Scotch Naturalist. By 


_ Murray, London: 1876. 
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Samuel Smiles, author of ‘Self-Help.’ 


ginary, do actually come in to coun-_ 
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is full of this visionary compensation 
which transforms hardships past 
“into something rich and strange.” 
It is of necessity a homely and 
simple story ; but it takes a delicacy 
and purity more refined than refine- 
ment from the very disadvantages 
of its subject. It is a-record of 
success in unsuccess—of fame un- 
mingled with any sordid advantage 
—of work absolutely disinterested 
and done “ for nought,” asthe noblest 
work has almost always been done. 
To attain this curious conjunction 
of triumph with failure—a reputa- 
tion which is perfect in being bar- 
ren—is rare enough. Of the few 
men who struggle into the appre- 
ciation of the world from the lower 
_@lasses of society, most have some 
ygleam of advantage one way or an- 
- other—a gleam bright enough at 
| Jeast to madden and ruin, if not to 
- elevate them—and are hoisted up, if 
not permanently, at least for one 
giddy moment, out of the circum- 
stances in which they were born, 
almost always to their moral de- 
terioration and injury one way or 
. another; or else they fret and echafe 
at their humbleness, and kill them- 
selves, and ruin all that is finest in 
. their nature, by fierce and painful 
struggles for this dubious good. 
But and is the life of a o in 
whom no transfurmation whatever 
_ has been wrought in externals by 
his mental superiority, and who has 
- come to a modest perfection of fame 
without adding one penny to his 
‘ weekly wages, or gaining one year 
- of holiday in his laborious life. It 
is the story of a poor shoemaker, 
‘who is a famous natural philosopher 
without ceasing to make shoes, or 
. attaining in his old age to any seat 
more easy than that of the familiar 
bench. “Here I am still,” is the 
« legend in the end of the little book 
; inséribed under the portrait of the 
: homely, cheerful old man in his 
apron, with his hammer in his 
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hand. Fortunately, since that was 
printed, and indeed since these 
pages began to be written, public 
honour and recompense has all at 
once come to the humble hero; and 
Lord Beaconsfield has never. done 
anything more graceful or seemly 
than the act by which, in obedience, 
it is said, to the personal wish of 
the Queen, he has secured the future 
comfort of the veteran naturalist who 
has so long been “ Nature’s fool.” 
Even in this tardy reward, how- 
ever, it is curious to trace a second- 
ary cause more immediately potent 
than the first, and to see, as is very 
evident, that it is not Thomas 
Edward’s great qualities in the first 
place, his enthusiasm and fine in- 
sight, and the humble yet lofty 
virtue which made it possible for 
him to do so much true service to 
science, which have won him this 
recompense — but rather the fact 
that his unpretending yet remark- 
able figure has caught the eye of a 
man of letters, whose special studies 
have been directed this way. He 
would have been no less remarkable, 
no less worthy the admiration of 
his age, had there been no Mr, Smiles 
to find him out; but in that case 
he would still have been a poor 
old cobbler at Banff, not considered 
worthy by the important persons 
of that burgh to belong to their 
little local society, unhonoured in 
his own neighbourhood, and. un- 
known except to the few scientific 
men, who have picked his brains and 
got the chief advantage of his toil. 
For threescore years he has given 
himself with a noble rage, of which 
only the finer natures are capable, 
to the unrewarded and little-known 
investigations into the wonders of 
nature which are here recorded, 
earning from his humble neighbours 
the reputation of a semi-madman, 
and giving up to unremitting toil 
those spare moments which even 
a poor shoemaker may enjoy. But. 
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nothing came of it till he caught 
the eye of Mr. Smiles. Here is some 
consolation to professors of the art 
of literature, which itself is not al- 
ways so much honoured as we are 
tempted to think it deserves. We 
are not informed how it was that 
Edward came to the knowledge of 
his biographer; but this accident 
has done more for him than all his 
own honourable and wonderful exer- 
tions. That he will be saved from 
manual labour for the. rest of his 
days is something to be glad of, 
especially as the modest gift comes 
to him in the shape of a national 
tribute, which, of itself, it is an 
honour to receive. 

Thomas Edward was born on 
Christmas-day 1814, and therefore 
is now sixty-two years old. His 
father was a handloom weaver, 
temporarily a soldier in the Fife- 
shire militia during that short 
period of warlike excitement when 
militiamen had to be employed in 
garrison service. The soldier’s baby 
in the poor barrack-room at Gos- 
port, which was the earliest scene 
of his existence, is said to have all 
but leaped out of his mother’s arms 
after a butterfly which came in at 
the open window, at the early age 
of four monthsa story which, like 
the other records of his childhood, 
will probably strike the reader as of 
a somewhat fabulous character, such 
as is common to the legends of a 
prehistoric age. At a year old he 
was found to have passed a night— 
during which the village of Kettle 
in Fife, where his family then lived, 
was roused to search for him—in 
the sty with a furious sow and her 
litter,—a_ less poetical evidence of 
his love for nature and “beasts.” 
From these early beginnings of the 
patient observation which is so 
important to science, the urchin 
went on until he attained the 
maturity of six, in perpetual con- 
flict with all surrounding him, 
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because of his growing infatuation , 
for “ beasts.” Apart from the fact © | 
that it is a great strain upon our 


credulity to realise that all. this — 


is told of a child under six, the 
anecdotes of this childish iod 
are extremely amusing and well 
told. He filled the humble home 


of his family with rats, frogs, tad. _ 
poles, leeches, every kind. of erea-  { 
ture he could find in the inland. 
puddles or sea “dubs.” He was - 


whipped, his clothes taken away 
from him, every penalty \invoked. 
upon his head; but nothing fright- 


ened the hardy imp, who, when no, 


other garments were to be. had, 


went out in “a bit of an old petti- 


coat” to pursue his favourite re- 
searches. He took his beasts to 
school with bim—with what, con- 


sequences may be imagined—and ~— 
was expelled from one humble 


place of instruction after another 
on this ground. Had he been 
double the: age described, the story 
would have been more harmonious}; 
but it is difficult to believe in so. 


many adventures at so very earl 
an age; and the homely pa 


ings, which are graphically given—- 


the father coming in from his work, 
the mother glad of a deputy to rock 
the cradle, the tottering old granny 
who, clutching him by the collar, 
drags the small truant to school,—’ 
are somewhat out of keeping with 
the solemn scenes in the schools 
themselves, in which the culprit is’ 
addressed as “Master Edward,” a 


very unlikely form of speech as ad- - 


dressed to a poor weaver’s child. 
But with this exception the story 


is told with engaging simplicity; - 


and when the poor little urchin 
gets to work in Grandholm Mills, 
two miles from Aberdeen, — to 


which place his family had re~ 


moved, a ‘strain of genuine poetry 
comes’ into the narrative. The 
factory was situated in a beautiful, 
valley, sweet with woods and 























































































"sidered ; 
', days of ten-hours’ bills; and the 


and their never-failing attraction, 
the loveliness and freshness of na- 
ture seized upon the boy’s heart—a 
— never quenched but entirely 

isinterested, as the reader will sce 


+> when he hears at what a price its en- 


joyments were bought. Little Ed- 


-. ward seems to have been about nine 


when he began work at this place, 
along with his brother; and their 
working day was of fourteen hours’ 
length, begun and ended by a two 
miles’ walk. “The boys had to be 


‘ bd about four in the morning, after 
w 


ich they had to get their break- 
fast and to walk two miles to their 
work. They were seldom home 
before nine. It was delightful in 
summer, but dreary in winter when 
they went and came in the cold 
dark nights and mornings.” How 
their little frames supported such 
an ordeal does not seem to be con- 
for this was before the 


little fellows earned three or four 
shillings a-week each, and latterly 
five or six shillings—no unimportant 
addition to the family finances, It 
is with no bitterness, however, but 
with the most genial and tender 
recollection as of the halcyon days 


' of existence, that Edward himself 


looked back upon this period of 
his life. 


“People may say of factories what 


they please,” he writes, “but I liked 
this factory. It was a happy time for 
me while I remained there. It was 


situated in the centre of a beautiful 
valley, almost embowered among tall 
and juxuriant hedges of hawthorn, 
with water-courses and shadowy trees 
between, and large woods and planta- 
tions beyond. It teemed with nature 
and natural objects. ‘The woods were 
of access during our meal-hours. 
What lots of nests! what insects, wild 
flowers, and plants, the like of which 
I had never seen before! . . . 
“It so happened that for a month or 
two during summer-time, owing to the 
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searcity of water, our part of the fac- 
ese § worked during the night-time 
and the other during the day-time, 
week and week about. This was a 
glorious time for me. I rejoiced par- 
ticularly in the night-work. We got 
out at six in the morning; and in- 
stead of going directly home, I used to 
go up to the woods of Scotston and 
Scotston Moor, scoured the cvuntry 
round them, and then returned home 
by the Auld Brig. . I would 
reach it perhaps by dinner-time, in- 
stead of seven in the morning, al- 
though I had to be back at the mill 

in by eight o’clock at night. ‘ 
An, these were happy days! There 
were no taws to fear, no tyrannical 
dominie to lay them on. True, the 
farm people did halloo at me at times, 
but I generally showed them a clean 
pair of heels. The gamcekeepers also 
sometimes gave me chase, but I man- 
aged to outstrip them; and although 
no nests were to be got, there was 
always something to be found or seen. 
In winter-time also, when the canal 
was frozen, a mile of it lay in our way 
home, and it was capital fun to slide 
along going to and coming from our 
work, This was life, genuine life, for 
the young.” 


Curiously enough, within the 
same generation the most gifted 
of English poet-women, Elizabeth 
Barrett, worked herself into a pas- 
sion of generous song on the subject 
of factory children. The reader will 
remember that heartrending outcry 
of sympathy and indignation, in 
which, it cannot be doubted, there 
lay, translated into vehement poetic 
language, and transformed by im- 

ioned feeling, a foundation of 
painful trath. Yet this real sketch 
may be at the same time admitted 
as a pendant. Here, it is evident, 
was a factory boy, made half a poet 
by the ardour of a fresh, unworn, 
unwearied soul in free contact with 
the simple fulness of nature—as 
open to the delights of the skies 
and woods, to the freshness of the 
sweet ‘air and dews, to all the beauty 
of the world, as the poet herself 
could be—with nothing crushed 

















out of him by his labours, though 
these were longer and harder than 
(we should have supposed) young 
esh and blood could bear. “ This 
was life, genuine life, for the 
young!” How strange is the con- 
trast between the real and the 
ideal! Had Edward been a little 
gentleman making his way to 
school, happily playing truant now 
and then amo the woods, his 
life full of indulgences, Jeisure, 
and frolic, could his boyhood have 
been more delightful to him ‘— 
though it is inconceivable to us 
how the child could have lived 
throngh it, much less enjoyed it. 
“These were happy days;” “it 
was a happy time for me.” ‘From 
four in the morning till nine at 
night—with cold, darkness, rain, 
and snow to counterbalance those 
glories of summer mornings, which 
intoxicated the little soul with 
joy. How different is the picture 
of fancy !— 


“Tt is good when it happens, say the 
hildren, 
That we die before our time!” 


The little Aberdonian had no 
such notion in his small head, all 
agog with liveliest curiosity, inter- 
est in everything, overflowing activ- 
ity, and life. There was nothing 
but life about him, stirring, whir- 
ring, bumming, in every hedgerow, 
running riot in the crowded woods, 
which we call silent, but which 
little Tam knew to be full of a 
hundred wild, small voices, calling 
him with urgent, harmonious clam- 
our. The eyes which ought to have 
been so sleepy danced with 
ness; the freshness of the north- 
country atmosphere got into his 
head like wine. One remembers 
still, over long tracts of years, what 
heavenly intoxication was in those 
mornings, in the great, wide, silent 
yet murmuring world of sunshine, 
in which the child stood alone, a 
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wonder to itself, wonderi over all a 
around, moving: about in x 
not realised, yet which God 
made expressly, that very day, for ite 
delight and astonishment. But then 
the child one wots of had not four-” 
teen hours’ work before it, until the — 
equally miraculous evening 
succeed that miraculous morn, 
Thanks to Thomas Edward, we ~ Sa 
know now that the fourteen hours? a 
work is, after all, an insignificant 
circumstance, and that no young — 
prince could have been happier 
than at least one factory boy. 

And yet a more ignorant child — 
could scarcely have been found, — 
He could barely read. The aly 
teries of grammar (as is 8 
mentioned) were unknown to him; 
and it seems to have surprised his 
friends that he afterwards managed 
to express himself — fairly, 
even with a certain old-fashioned 
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solemnity of diction, without ever 
having learned, like Mrs, Malaprop, 
his parts of speech. But nature, 
and not literature, was his book. 
He studied not the thoughts of men, — 
but the blameless creatures in their 
hidden life, of whom we know so. 
little. With a never-failing delight 
and sympathy he watched the ways ; 
of those dwellers in the woods and — E 
fields, taking them into his heart, ~~ 
happily with the fresh enthusiasm 
of the observer, rather than with 
that eagerness for possession which — 
betrays boys and philosophers into | | 
needless cruelty. In after-life, no 
doubt, this boy-philosopher was — | 
seized with the. desire to make — 
collections and gather specimens; «"~ 
without which no man can ‘be. Sa 
scientific ; but the earliest thirst im ~~ 
his soul was for knowledge, pathol 
than collections, and throughout all =~ 
his life he was an observer of life, ~~ 
rather than a dealer in death. The ~ 
happy days, however, of his factory — 
life were soon over, and the un- B 
schooled urchin, with his head full 






























- ‘of 80 much eccentric unsuspected 
- ‘knowledge, was apprenticed at eleven 
to a drunken shoemaker, who made 
his life miserable. From that time 
' to this he has never escaped’ from 
the daily exercise of his trade. He 
has spent as much time as many a 
- savant, with nothing else to do, in 
pure pursuit of science ; discovered 
one after another new species ; 
written, discussed, classified; with 
innumerable difficulties he has 
worked himself into fame as a 
Hatoralist, attained honorary dis- 
tinctions, and been mentioned with 
flattering phrases in scientific works ; 
but all the time has never got 
free from bis cobbler’s bench. The 
hours of liis study have been stolen 
from his sleep ; they have swallowed 
up every other kind of pleasure and 
relaxation; but they have never 
interfered with his trade, and that 
steady daily work for daily bread 
which is the condition of existence 
to a labouring man. We do not 
remember in all the records of strug- 
gling intelligence a more touching 
or elevating chapter. It is hard 
upon the man that all his. efforts 
should have brought him so little 
advantage; but it confers a dignity 
and grace upon the story which no 
worldly success could have given. 
And never was there a time when 
such a lesson could come with 
more true potency than now, when 
every little mental gift seems to 
fail of its effect if it does not hoist 
its possessor up into the sphere next 
above him, and help him to rise in 
the world. Thomas Edward has 
not risen in the world. He is a 
poor shoemaker, as he always was. 
He has made no mercenary advan- 
tage out of the gift which God has 
eonferred upon him. We repeat, it 
+ is no doubt hard upon the man for 
whose toils there is no immediate 
tecompense ; bat such a picture of 
- disinterested enthusiasm is very 
good for the world. 


It cannot, however, be denied 
that our hero must have been the 
most troublesome boy that ever per- 
plexed a household ; and that when, 
after all the troubles of bis youth, 
he settled in life and married, on 
the prudent foundation of an income 
of nine shillings and sixpence a- 
week, he must have been a some- 
what uncomfortable husband. Here 
is an account of ‘the way in which 
he pursued his course after his early 
marriage :— 


“As he did not cease shoemaking 
until nine at night, nearly all his re- 
es were made after that hour. 

He had to be back to his work in the 
morning at six. His wages were so 
small that he could not afford to 
abridge his working-hours. On return- 
ing home from his work at night, his 
usual course was to equip himself with 
his insect boxes and bottles, his botan- 
ical book and his gun; and to set out 
with his supper in his hand or stowed 
away in his pocket. The nearest spring 
furnished him with sufficient drink. 
So long as it was light he ‘scoured the 
country, looking for moths and beetles, 
or plants, or birds, or any living 
thing that came in his way. hen it 
became so dark that he could no longer 
observe, he dropped down by the side 
of a bank or a bush ora tree, which- 
ever came handiest, and there he dozed 
or slept until the light returned. Then 
he got up and again began his obser- 
vations; which he continued until the 
time arrived when he had to return to 
his daily labours. . . . Weather 
never daunted him. When it rained, 
he would look out for a hole in a 
bank, and thrust himself into it, feet 
foremost. He kept his head and his 
gun out watching and waiting for any 
casualties that might happen. He 
knew of two such holes, both in sand- 
banks and both in woods, which he 
occasionally frequented. They were 
foxes’ or badgers’ dens. If any of these 
gentry were inside when he took up 
is position, they did not venture to 
disturb him. . Numbers of 


moths came dancing about him, and 
many of them he secured and boxed, 
sending them to their long sleep with 
a little drop of chloroform. When it 
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rained heavily, he drew in his head and 
his gun and slept until the first streaks 
of light appeared on the horizon ; and 
then he came out of his hole and pro- 
ceeded with his operations.” 


Had Mrs, Edward objected to this 
vagrant existence, it would have 
been very comprehensible. But 
the good wife, on the contrary, was 
his aid ‘and steady backer-up, wild 
as his enterprises were, having sense 
enough to see the difference between 
an enthusiasm of this elevating kind 
and the vulgar frenzies which do good 
tono one. When reminded of his 
wanderings at night, and asked what 
she thought of them, she replied, 
“ Weel, he took such an interest in 
beasts that I didnacompleen. Shoe- 
makers were then a very drucken 
set, but his beasts keepit him frae 
them. My man’s been a sober man 
all his life; and. he never negleckit 
his wark: sae I let him be.” Even 
by times, when she had earned a 
little money herself, she would buy 
him boxes or bottles for his “ beasts,” 
or shot for his gun, with tender. in- 
dulgence for his vagaries. And the 
two homely people brought up a 
family of eleven children, iu inde- 
pendence and virtue, and bad “a 
glass of wine and a piece of sweet- 
cake” to offer to a friend, notwith- 
standing that Edward’s wages neyer 
seemed to have reached to more than 
tifteen or sixteen shillings a-week all 
his, life. This seems almost as 
great a miracle, though of a dif- 
ferent kind, as the fact that he had 
himself gathered and prepared the 
wonderful collection which he ex- 
hibited in Aberdeen—an achieve- 
ment which the Aberdeen people 
did “ not believe possible.” 

This Aberdeen exhibition is the 
oint in Edward’s life at which the 
ighest dramatic interest is reached, 

The fervour of pursuit which led 
him forth night after night with 
his.old rusty gun and his wallets 
to undergo all kind of trials with 
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nature—cold, storms, drenchings in- 
numerable—was natarally varied at 


times by a desire not only to win 


some fruit of his toil, but to gain 
some advantages for the pursuit 
which engrossed his thoughts more 
and more, though he felt day by 
day the difficulties increasing in his 
path. It was natural that he should 
wish to be in a position to devote 
himself to the congenial work in 
which many competent authorities 
had by this time assured him he 
was capable of doing good service, 
and to get at the means. of arranging 
his discoveries, books, and a society 
which would understand what he 
was doing, To enable him to do 
this, no. great thing was necessary, 
no public benefaction, but only 
some little appointment, if he could 
have got it, less exacting than the 
shoemaker’s bench. “If £40 or 
£50 a-year could be. obtained, that 
would be glorious!” one of his cor- 
respondents writes: and when one 
thinks how matiy people there are 
in this kingdom within a post of 


Banff to whom fifty pouuds a-year | 


is as a drop of water in the ocean, 
and who no doubt would have been 
glad to give it, had it only been 
usual so to do! But poor Ed- 
ward had no way of getting this 
“ glorious” competence. It oc- 
curred to. him to exhibit the col- 
lection he had made at Bunff, at 
the fair; and the success of the 
little attempt encouraged him to 
carry his riches to Aberdeen and 
try his fortune there. It was, how- 
ever, a complete failure. No one 


came to see his museum, or at least. 


so few, that this forlorn hope, instead 
of helping the naturalist up, pushed 
him down into the dismal abyss of 


debt from which hitherto he had — 


kept. free. Debt is the last of 
horrors to a respectable working 
map, and with reason; for it is a 
burden from which, once establish- 


ed on his shoulder, he can rarely | 




























































t free. Edward was in déspair. 
ho does not remember the sto 
of ge Haydon raving in the soli- 
tade of his empty exbibition-room 
over his great melancholy failure of 
a picture, and seeing the crowds go 

t him to stare at the miserable 
ittle monstrosity who was the 
fashion of the moment? Edward 
had no Tom Thumb to drive him 
mad, but panic and despair had 
driven him out of himself. He saw 
no way of escape; and at last the 
dreadful thought occurred to him to 
steal away to the familiar sea, and 
there be drowned as it were acci- 
dentally, leaving no stigma upon 
his good name, and purchasing pity 
for his children with his life. How 


this melancholy purpose came to 
nothing is as characteristic as any- 
thing in the record :— 


‘From the time of his leaving the 
shop in Union Street until about four 
hours after, his memory remained al- 
most a complete blank. Unlike a 
dream, of which one remembers some 
confused ideas, this blank in his men- 
tal ‘life was never filled up; and the 
purpose for which he wandered along 
the sands left little further impression 
upon his memory. He remembered,, 
however, the following circumstances : 

‘He had thrown off his hat, coat, 
and waistcoat, before rushing into the 
sea, when a flock of sanderlings lit 
upon the sands near him. They at- 
tracted his attention. They were run- 
ning to and fro, some piping their low 
shrill whistle, whilst others were prob- 
ing the wet sand with their bills as the 
waves receded. But amongst them 
was another bird, larger and darker, 
and apparently of different habit to 
the Shen. Desirous of knowing 
something of the nature of this bird, 
he approached the sanderlings. They 
rose and tlew away : he followed them. 
They lit again, and again he observed 
the birds as before, Away they went, 
and he after them. At length he was 
stopped at Don mouth. When he re- 
covered his consciousness he was watch- 
ing the flock of birds flying away to 
the farther side of the river, He had 
forgotten all his miseries in his intense 
love of nature. His ruling passion saved 


him: How Jon 
could never tell. It must have ocen- 
ied him more than an hour, He 
ound hitmse)f divested of his hat, coat, 
and vest, and he went back to look for 
them. He had no further desire to 
carry out the purpose for which he had 
descended to the sea. His only thought 
was about the strange bird among the 
sanderlings. What could it be ?” 


This curious and touching tri- 
umph of mental habit and enthu- 
siasm over the most’ tragic pur- 
pose has a simplicity of nature and 
truth about it which no fiction 
could venture upen. The poor 
naturalist thus escaped from self- 
destruction was saved from his diffi- 
culties by an expedient only less 
terrible—the sale of his collec- 
tion. He got twenty pounds for 
this labour of years, and felt as if 
the heart was being rent out of his 
bosom—yet lived to make another 
and sell that too, as the call of an- 
other hard necessity arose. His 
energy never forsook him ; ard per- 
haps it was well for the man that 
he was thus compelled periodically 
to begin again, and never lost the 
occupation which declining strength 
and gathering years did not make 
less dear to him. When he ceased 
to be able to roam about through 
the chill freshness of the northerly 
nights with his gun and his para- 
phernalia of bags and bottles, he 
took to collecting the treasures cast 
up by the sea in that most primitive 
of dredging apparatus, the stomachs 
of the fish taken along the coasts; 
and in this way discovered some 
twenty new species of sea-crea- 
tures, some of whom figured in a 
book about the Sessile-eyed Crus- 
tacea, whatever they may be. Thus 
he toiled slowly into reputation, 
into correspondence with other in- 
quirers, and publications in news- 
papers; and at last attained to the 
flattering though empty honours of 
a Fellowship of the Linnean So 
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: ciety. The poor shoemaker has 


now been for several years enti- 
tled to write the letters A.L.S. after 
his name, though many greater 
persons have sighed for them in 
vain. But this did not put a penny 
in his pocket, nor smooth one stone 
out of his daily path. His success 
was perfect, without alloy of interest 
or worldly advancement—a beauti- 
ful fate, but a barren one. Let us 
be thankful that at last he has got 
the modest sustenance his humility 
makes enough for him, and that 
unsought, from the legitimate na- 
tional fountain of honour. 

We cannot refrain from quoting 


_one other passage from Edward’s 


life to show how much more 
charming and instructive is the ob- 
servation of life and nature in which 
he delighted, than those classifica- 
tions and anatomical preparations 
which make science hideous to the 
unscientific mind. The narrative is 
his own; and the reader will, per- 
ceive that the untaught cobbler, who 
never learnt grammar, to the great 
regret of his patrons, is able to ex- 
press himself much better than 
many people who have studied that 
vanity, and even with a certain 
florid dignity of diction very char- 
acteristic of the old-fashioned Scot. 


“T was reclining against a tree one 
night, listening toja reptilian choir—a 
concert of frogs, It was delicious to 
hear the musicians endeavoring to 
excel each other in their strains, and to 
exhibit their wonderful vocal powers. 
The defect of the concert was the want 
of time, Each individual performer 
endeavoured to get as much above the 
concert - pitch as possible, It was a 
most beautiful night—for there are 
beautiful nights as well as days in the 
north—and I am certain that these 
creatures were enjoying its beauty as 
much as myself, Presently when the 
whole of the vocalists had reached 
their highest notes, they became 
hushed in an instant. I was amazed 


owl drop down with the silence of 
death on to the top of a low dyke elase 
by. He sat there for nearly half an 
hour, during which there was perfect 
silence. The owl himself remained 
quite motionless, for I watched him all 
the time. Then I saw the owl give 
a hitch and move his. head a little to 
one side. He instantly darted down 
amongst the grass and rushes, after 
which he rose with something dangling 
from his claws. It wasa frog; 1 saw 
it distinctly. He flew up to a tree 
behind the one against which I was 
leaning. I turned round a little and 
looked up to see how the owl would 
proceed with his quarry, whether be 
would tear him in pieces or gobble 
him up whole. In this, however, I 
was disappointed. Although I moved 
very quietly, the quick eye or ear of 
the owl detected me, and I was at 
once greeted with his hoolie-gool-oo-00, 
as loud as he could scream.” 


The reader, we fear, will feel it 
to be a reversal of all the laws of 
literary magnitude that we should 

lace the Memorials of Mr, Kio 

ey’s life* after and not before. this 
simple record, The objection. will 
be just; for Kingsley was, it need 
not be said, a personage infinitely 
more important than the poor old 
shoemaker in whose homely chron- 
icle we have found so much interest. 
His position, his public eminence, 
his great talents, the striking per- 
sonality which made him visible 
wherever he moved, all make the dif- 
ference apparent. Yet we cannot 
but. feel a certain justification in 
the preference we feel for the sober 
tones and straightforward story of 
the humble publication. The other 


book is very natural, very excusable, 


but not very satisfactory. It is a 
series of funeral orations or pane- 
gyrtics, affectionate, admiring, en- 
thusiastic, according to the temper 
of the writers, broken up by bits of 








* Charles Kingsley : His Letters, and Memorials of his Life. King & Co. 
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narrative of -a yee Fr kind 
—the whole reading like ms enor- 
mous enlargement of those letters 
which near relatives write to the 
dear friends of one who is recently 
dead. Nothing can be more com- 
prehensible than such a tender com- 
pilation, The object of all these 
praises was, no doubt, worthy of 
them ; and he had so many friends, 
that the survivors may be excused 
for believing that the interest at- 
tached to his name is quite enough 
to carry these memorials of him far 
and wide—a confidence which is 
thoroughly justified by the fact 
that already the book has attained 
a second edition. Nevertheiess, 
this is not the kind of record which 
will hand down a man’s memor 
to succeeding ages. It is fuil of 
minute description and many inter- 
esting details ; but perhaps the rev- 
elation it makes is more of the pecu- 
liar society, which makes a hum and 
murmur through all its pages, than 
of the man so abundantly appreciat- 
ed, so perpetually applauded, whose 
life never seems to have been clouded 
by failures of any kind, and whose 
efforts were always productive of 
the greatest good to some one or 
other. The society thus introduced 
includes the very best people of 
the middle of this century—not 
only of the good, but of the good- 
doers—people of the highest aspi- 
rations, with the most noble aims 
in life, whose letters and conver- 
sations, both very voluminous, 
are all occupied with the highest 
subjects, erhaps, however, it is 
this very continuity and unbroken 
strain of goodness, nobleness, and 
instructiveness which strikes the 
reader with a certain mixture of 
weariness and half-distrust. 
Kingsley himself, as is well 
known, was as admirable morally 
as he was noticeable personally— 
a man full of tenderness of heart 
and keen sensibilities, as well as of 


a vigorous physical nature, delight- — 
ing in everything that is good and © 
“beautiful. And it was the constant 
aim of his life, in all honesty and 
truth, to benefit his fellow-creatures 
in every way; a noble pu 

which we cordially acknowledge 
and admire. This book seems, 
however, designed to prove that 
he attained this great object in a 
much greater degree than falls to 
the lot of most of us. Every- 
thing he did or wrote, and almost 
everything he said, seems to have 
done a great deal of good to some- 
body—who told him so, and thus 
kept him continually encouraged, 
and supported against all opposi- 
tions. His books brought him 
countless letters acknowledging the 
highest of obligations; everybody 
admitted to his society considered 
it a distinction, and _ treasured 
up the words that fell from his 
lips) What could such a man 
be but happy <in the life» that 
adapted itself to all the desires of 
his heart? Such is not the com- 
mon lot of humankind; to do a 
great deal that is uncongenial, and 
to get very small thanks for ‘it, ‘is 
our more general fate; and the ad- 
versary might perhaps be justified 
in asking after this record, like that 
subtle questioner who brought all 
his troubles upon the patriarch, 
“‘ Doth Job serve God for nought ?” 
Kingsley had a happy personal 
life, his only clouds being those 
early ones, like the morning mists, 
which arose first from an attack of 
youthful doubt, and then from the 
trials and difficulties of youthful 
romance, which, as they were over 
soon enough to permit him to marry 
at twenty-five, must have been mild 
enough. He never seems to have 
been rich, and his rectory was 
damp and even unhealthy; and 
now and then his boldness of 
speech provoked assaults or re- 
prisals which were not pleasant ; 
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‘pat these would appear to have 
_. the only thorns in +his» path. 


He attained early to the gentle 
advancement of a country rectory, 
pot rich perhaps, but far better 
than many of his peers. He 
married the woman of his choice, 
of whom he speaks continually in 
am unchanging strain of love and 
admiration. He wrote, and his 
books brought him much favour 
and remuneration of a more practi- 
eal kind. If his political exertions 
were not of immediate worldly ser- 
yice to him, they at last helped to 
make him of importance in the 
world; and towards the end of his 
life he attained to professional ad- 
vancements, and was in the way of 
everything that was going, had he 
lived. Add to this—a circumstance 
which tells for still more in the life 
of a tender-hearted man—that his 
was the first funeral that went out 
of his cheerful gates from the time of 
his marriage, that no irremediable 
sorrow ever touched him, nor mis- 
fortune—nothing bigger than the 
general toils and frets of life. This 
is to tell in little the story of an 
exceptionally happy life. He had 
hosts of friends; be had a full 
and highly-gifted and affectionate 
nature, and the means of unbounded 
activity, active as he was, and the 

wer of doing good, as everybody 

rs witness. What more could 
have been asked for him? He 
might have been made a bishop if 
he had lived; but that could have 
added little to the popular Canon 
of Westminster. He not only lived 
and: loved, as he had said, but en- 
joyed thoroughly everything that 
men prize most. It is a refresh- 
ment and pleasure to dweil upon 
such happy lives; few of us get 
suything: ike such warm overflow- 
ing measure of blessedness: bat it 
ean scarcely be expected that the 
tecord should be dramatic, or move 
the deeper feelings. 
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’ Charles Kingsley was born in the 

ear 1819—the. most suitable period 
in the world for such a man to be 
born in—the old-world difficulties 


of life having been chased away by | 


the great wars of the beginning cen- 
tury, and a new world opening of 
ideas and speculations and great 
intentions, in which most 
hoped,-as people periodically hope, 
that the world at last was going to 
be made better. The observer 
almost suppose that a generation 
here and there is born more hopeful, 
more young, than the other genera- 
tions, to try new schemes, and be- 
lieve in new panaceas. Kingsley 
also came of a class which was spe- 
cially happy and congenial to him ; 
for though no class can come 80 
deeply in contact with evil as the 
clergy, few are so hopeful of doing 
good, and mending everything to 
which they can turn their hands, 
He was a preacher from his child- 
hood, uttering little solemn baby 
moralities, of which some examples 
are given us, in the nursery; but at 
the same time was a sturdy boy, full 
of activity, energy, and curiosity—a 
thoroughly outdoor and healthful 
being.. When he went to Cam- 
bridge he was seized with the pre- 
valent complaint of “ Doubt ”—a 
malady vigorously striven against, 
and conquered—which is spoken 
of with great solemnity and bated 
breath by the affectionate bi 
pher, though it-seems doubtful how 
far this kind of niental measles de- 
serves the respectful awe with which 
it is usually treated. . Granting, 
however, that it does produce those 
mental tortures with which it is 
eredited, it must have been over 
early, since we find him ordained at 
twenty-three, the earliest legal age 
—hbaving thus taken without visible 
postponement that decisive steps 
and given that pledge of . faith, 
which no man so honest as he could 
have given had not the fit been fully 



























































































over. There was, too, another period 
of suffering, as we have said, in 
which circumstances preventing his 
marriage kept him unhappy, with 
that delicious woe which is one of 
the prerogatives of youth when it 
does not go too far. And that it 
did not go too far in Kingsley’s life 
is evident from his early marriage 
— another special privilege of a 
clergyman, who, when he is fortu- 
nate, can realise and consolidate 
his life so much earlier, in most 
eases, than other professional men. 
He had begun his ‘Saints’ Tragedy ’ 
before his marriage, and published 
it very soon after. It made, we are 
told, “ but little impression on the 
literary world in England,” but was 
“eagerly read in Oxford,’ and 
“gave him a new position, especial- 
ly among young men at the univer- 
sities’ —a kind of fame very sweet, 
dangerously so even, to young 
writers not long clear of the uni- 
versities themselves; and called 
forth from such an authority as 
Baron Bunsen the curious sugges- 
tion that “ Kingsley might con: 
tinue Shakespeare’s plays.” “I 
have for several years made no 
secret of it,” says this able man, 
“that Kingsley seems to me the 
genius of the country, called to 
place by the side of that sublime 
series from King John to Henry 
VIIL, another series from Edward 
VI. to William of Orange.” So 
strangely are clever men deceived 
sometimes, and led astray by intel- 
lectual sympathy! for it seems very 
difficult to find out any analogy 
between such a study of compli- 
eated mental self -discussion aud 
painful introspection as is found in 
this poem, and the broad pictures 
of Shakespeare, always so large 
and great, and free from the over- 
straining of individualism. 

The ‘Saints’ Tragedy,’ however, 
was as much a work of the nineteenth 
century, and as unlike the primitive 
simplicity of the age in which its 


scenes were nomiually laid, as way 
‘ Yeast,’ his next production—a book 
which we have always felt to be on 
of Kingsley’s best. We do not 

pose the young generation, whieh 
spends its eccentricity now in othe 
ways, knows much about ‘this 
curious, suggestive, broken little 





story, all full of vague chanee § Bnglan: 
lights, and seethings of thought ang § with th 
feeling, very real to the young author § mington 
and the young readers, and always § metrop 
more or less attractive to the grown of us ¢: 
student. But it madea sensationin § the th 
its time, and certainly a more wo and ala 
sensation than much which moves § sired 
the young mind nowadays. The time § «ety, | 
was yeasty and chaotic with sect § word | 
ings and swellings as uneasy, as pait- which 
ful, and hopeful as the book. I § 9, ft 
was the time when the Chartists § ous 

were supposed to represent a tre § that u 
mendous national upheaving—when fj evitabl 
some people feared nothing les § othe 
than a French revolation, and @ Wave ' 
everybody expected a great internal  ™% 3 
struggle. Kingsley, young and § countr 
zealous, glowing with fellow-feeling J om hi 
and enthusiastic brotherhood, ye 9 —%! 
confident that he could show the § o bi 
discontented working man a mow § World 
excellent way, flung himself ints § the y« 
the controversies of the moment § ™™g 
with the sincerest eagerness, and j Hope 
sympathy, and self-belief. He had good, 
by this time become acquainted § ds 
with Frederick Denison Maurice, subtle 
a man whose influence over those a lea 
about him was very great, and whose “dea 
name at once identifies the and | 
with which Kingsley connected him’ § ferve 
self, and to‘ which he remained what 
faithfal all his life. The young § md! 
rector of Eversley rushed up to This 
London in the exciting April of name, 
1848, and threw himself into thé sump 
conftict. “We are getting out ple ey 
cards on the walls to speak a word for and | 
God with,” he writes. “I am helping oe 


in a glorious work,” and he asks his 
wife to “ beg a few sovereigns some = 
where to help these poor wretches 9 4, 
to the truest alms—to words, texts § ‘to 
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from the Psalms, anything which 
pay keep one man from cutting his 
prother’s throat to-morrow or Fri- 






t sup. ” We have no right to say 
which § that this alarm was exaggerated, 
othe: | now that all the excitement is so 
this over. Europe was in explo- 






sion right, and left, and why should 
land escape, and rich London, 







ance. 
t and ith thousands of Chartistson Ken- 
ithor § nington Common, and the. wealth 





metropolis so little defended ? wae 
of us can still recollect well enoug 







onin & the thrill of mingled excitement 
rrthy and alarm, only half painful, which 
oves’ | stirred the younger section of so- 
time § ciety, and which shows, in every 
seth. | word of the abrupt brief notes 






which the young Hampshire par- 






pain. 
It @ son, flushed with eagerness and gen- 
tists § ous pugnacity, and feeling with 
that unconscious self-reference in- 





eitable to youth, a-glorious sense 
of the opportunity, the swell of the 
wave under him by which he must 
tise, as well as the danger to the 
country, which made every exertion 
om his. part necessary and sacred 
—sent to his wife, the confidant 
of his every thought. Not for 
worldly advancement or gain did 
the young man’s heart throb at the 
tising of the wave, but for that 
hope of influencing men, doin 
good, working out all the sublime 
ends of life, which is a much more 
subtle kind of ambition. He had 
a leader whom he believed in—the 
“dearest Master” of later years— 
and he believed in himself with a 
fervent thrill of consciousness that 
what he wanted was the very best, 
and his motives nothing but noble. 
This curious mixture of piety, eager- 
ness, ambition, self-confidence, and 
simple exultation in being one of the 
prophet band, is thoroughly naive 
and real. 




























“Maurice has given me the highest 
a= of confidence. He has taken me 
counse], andwe are to have meetings 
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new set of ‘ Tracts for the Times,’ ad- 
dressed to the higher orders. Maurice 
is d la hauteur des circonstances—deter- 
mined to make a decisive move. He 
says: ‘If the Oxford tracts did won- 
ders, why should not we?’ Pray for 
us. A glorious future is opening, and 
both Maurice and Ludlow seem to 
have driven away all my doubts and 
sorrows, and I see the blue sky again, 
and my Father’s face !” 


Animated with this fervour and 
elevation of feeling, the young 
champion wrote placards, articles, 
stories, everything that seemed 
likely to be of use, and keep back 
the tide of anticipated rebellion. 
“JT really cannot go home this after- 
noon,” he cries, in his excitement; 
and goes on with an absolute sim- 
plicity in his elation of work and 
hope which perhaps only a man of 
his profession could reach. 


‘IT send you my first placard, Mau- 
rice is delighted with it. I cannot 
tell you the interest which it has ex- 
cited with every one who has seen it, 
It brought the tears into old Parker's 
eyes, who was once a working printer's 
boy. I have got already £2, 10s, to- 
wards bringing out more, and Maurice 
is subscription-hunting for me.” 


The ‘two ‘pounds ten ° shillings 
which is to bring all this brilliant 
enthusiasm into practical service is 
inimitable. These be touches in 
which fiction must always feel her- 
self hopelessly left behind. 

Not long after, ‘ Alton Locke,’ the 
work with which, more than any 
other, Kingsley’s name is identified, 
was written, presumably after the 
experiences acquired in this time of 
agitation. ‘ Hypatia’ is afine work— 
and ‘ Yeast,’ to our thinking, a more 
true, and therefore more interest- 
ing study, notwithstanding all its 
fantastical circumstances; but in 
‘Alton Locke’ the writer's whole 
code of benevolent morality, all his 
theories and social hopes, are em- 
bodied, and this gives it an interest 
altogether independent of the senti- 
mental working man revealed in its 







pages. According to the indications 
given in these Memorials, Kingsley’s 
acquaintance with the working man 
in real presence must have. been 
but slender; and the tailor-poet 
would seem to have been evolved 
from “his internal consciousness, 
like the German’s camel, Judged 
by the practical standard of the 
working man whose life we have 
lately discussed, the fancy picture 
of the young tailor is curious enough. 
To be sure, the all-absorbing pur- 
suit of science carried the shoemaker 
of Banff away from all abstract 
questions, and especially from the 
vexed ground of politics: but every- 
thing 1s different in the actual uni- 
verse in which working men live 
and breathe, rather more than less 
matter of fact (as is natural) than 
ourselves ;. and looking at things in 
general with a straightforward and 
direet gaze more, not less, downright 
than ours; sympathetic in matters 
of real feeling, but not sensitive to 
fine distresses. It can scarcely be 
said that Kingsley was the creator 
of that idealised working man in 
whom so many people have believed 
since, but he certainly is one of the 
chief of his prophets; and it re- 
Feige some such atmosphere as 

at of Christian Socialism, with its 
vast. faith in its own exertions and 
confidence in the teachableness of its 
protégés, to produce such a legendary 
being. Only once: get the working 
man to believe that the gentleman, 
the university-man—the flower of 
education and gentility—regarded 
him as a brother, and was willing 
to help him to all that was good 
and reasonable, and the thing was 
done: this,was the chief point in 
the faith of these warm-hearted 
enthusiasts—a generous faith, yet 
warm with unconscious self-com- 
plooens and that happy sense of 

ing able to do good which is the 
inheritance of youth. Only in the 
most ual manner does the con- 
viction that man is not a teachable 


animal force itself upon the mi : 
which begins with this generons 
enthusiasm ; but though a much 
less satisfactory belief, it gene 
does get the upper hand at last wi 
most rational persons; and this is 
no doubt the reason why. Christian 
Socialism was but a_ short - lived 
movement. What wonder, when q 
man thinks he can rescue his brother 
by such simple missionary exertions, 
by “speaking to them,” that process 
in which children always believe, 
that he should hold the working 
man by the button-hole whenever 
he can, and “ speak to” him in ev 
possible tone and with all the varia: 
tions of entreaty? Is he not thus 
a oy 4 pontiff holding in his hands 
the keys of life and death? and 
what excuse could there be for him 
if he neglected this wondrous power? 

Kingsley, from all the evidence 
before us, must have remained of 
this opinion all his life. As we 
have before said, he never published 
a book, and rarely preached a sem 
mon, without some one coming or 
writing to him to express eternal 
obligation, 


‘* His correspondence increased year 
by year as each fresh book touched and 
stirred fresh hearts, Officers both in 
the army and navy would write to him 
—all strangers: one to ask his opinion 
about duelling ; another to beg him to 
recommend or write a national form 
of family prayer for camp and hut; 
another for a set of prayers to be used 
on board ship in her Majesty’s navy; 
others on more delicate social 
of conscience and conduct, which: the, 
writers would confide to no other 
clergyman : but all to thank him for 
his books. The atheist dared tell him 
of his doubts—the profligate of his 

all; young men brought up to go into 
holy orders, but filled with misgivings 
about the articles, creeds, and, more 
than all, on the question of endless 
punishment, would pour out theit 
difficulties to him ; and many a noble 
spirit now working as a priest and: 
pastor in the Chureh of England would — 
never have taken orders but for Charles 
Kingsley. The publication of; | 
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and many correspondents ; and more 
than one ‘fast man’ came down from 
London to open his heart to its author 
and ask hisadvice. . .+.: Clergymen 


| wrote to him to ask him toadvise tliem 


how to save members of their. flock 
from Popery ; mothers to beg him to 
try and rescue tlieir dangliters from 
the influence of Protestant ‘confessors : 
while women themselves, hovering be- 
tween Rome and Anglicanism, between 
the attractions of a nunnery and the 
monotonous duties of family life, laid 
their difficulties before the author of 


the ‘ Saints’ Tragedy.’” 


One could scarcely have hoped that 
so much docility and teachableness 
was in the world. Few writers of 
fiction are troubled in this way. 
We recollect to have heard an in- 
stance in which a young author, 
herself not very long emerged from 
the schoolroom, was appealed to by 
a lady of rank, a stranger to her, 
to recommend a governess (the 
sternest qualities and discipline re- 

uired)—a commission. which filled 
the yonng novelist with mingled 
awe and amusement; but that was 
a solitary instance. In Kingsley’s 
life evidently this implied worship, 
and flattering though troublesome 
homage was continuous. He him- 
self showed the same wonderful 
quality of teachableness.. “Come 
down and tell me what to think 
and do,” he writes to his “dearest 
master,” Mr. Maurice; and he is 
constantly having the greatest good 
done to him, and everything made 
clear, by books he, himself reads, 
This is so unlike the slow convic- 
tions and unimpressionableness of 
most people, that perbaps it is 
scarcely to be wondered at if 
Kingsley believed and felt that 
teaching was everything, that elo- 
quent placards on the walls might 
stop an insurrection, and a succes- 
sion of fervent youthful speeches 
reclaim the. lower classes as by 
magic. His idea of democratical 
brotherhood, however, was peculiar ; 


bi 





it was one that might have been 
held by a Plantagenet king,—the 
democracy of a patrician, a born 
aristocrat, always ready to make 
common cause with the Jower 
against the middle class—that shop- 
keeping and tradesman horde who 
are outside.all covenanted and non- 
covenanted mercies, and for whom 
no one has a good word to say. 
This youthful period with all its. 
vagaries was the golden time of 
Kingsley’s life. He was one of the 
class of men who are far greater in 
promise than in fulfilment, When 
such a man dies young all kinds of 
pathetic regrets are expressed over 
his tomb; but life affords material 
for a clearer judgment. ‘ West- 
ward Ho’ was the only one of his 
mature productions which took any 
warm hold of the popular mind, 
and that rather by the go and im- 
petus of former productions than 
from anything to call forth imme- 
diate enthusiasm. His after - life 
was successful and happy, but, not 
in literature; and few men who 
have made so much commotion in 
their day will leave less foundation 
for it to the cool judgment of poster- 
ity. But though his reputation ma 
lessen as time goes onv,: there wi 
still be an interest in the work which 
he undertook with such ready dar- 
ing, and in the coterie about him 
—the most virtuous, the most elo- 
quent, the most instructive coterie 
in the world. People with a faculty 
for writing balf-a-dozen large octavo 
es on abstract subjects in private 
etters, cannot but be a class by 


themselves, and we look on with a 


puzzled sense of being ourselves left 
out somehow, when they assure 
each ‘other that their respective 
works are of inestimable value, 
Was it not for us to say so!—but 
while the: actors still confront us on 
the stage, it is as if they themselves 
had performed the applauses as well 
as the play; and, in that case, what 
is the use of the audience at all ? 

















































Nevertheless, howsoever opinions 
may differ as to the rank which 
Charles Kingsley will take, there 
can be none as to the general interest 
with which his contemporaries and 
immediate successors have always 
regarded him. His is one of the 
noticeable figures on that battle- 

und now faded into a picture, 
where only the other day the con- 
flict ran so high. Perhaps he had 
no legitimate right to be there ; but 
patriotic feeling and Christian senti- 
ment are never out of place, and no 
one can doubt the eager desire to do 
good, the warm sympathy, the gen- 
eral zeal which made all his theories 
so earnest and practical. Perhaps, 
however, it is the chief drawback 
to his literary work which thus 
beeomes the great point of interest 
in it—the fact that he did nothing 
without a purpose, a thing which 
Sadly interferes with the spon- 


taneousness of art. Strange that 
the highest motive of all, the moral 


intention, which dignifies every other 
work, should tell in literature like a 
fault, weakening instead of strength- 
ening !—yet so it is. It was never 
his subject that took possession of 
Kingsley, but Kingsley that took 
possession of his subject. His hu- 
man personages were made expressly 
to illustrate his position, whatever it 
was—to demonstrate a principle or a 
theory ; and this is what imagination 
will never brook, the usage which is 
most resisted by the poetic faculty. 
St. Elizabeth, Hypatia, Alton Locke, 
are all thus made into puppets, 
moved not by any will of theirs, 
but by the jerk and tug of their 
exhibitor. e may speculate as to 
the respective merits of the effort 
which has brought them into being; 
and most people will agree that 
Hypatia, who is the least of the 
three an illustration, is the most 
real being in consequence. The 
others, we fear, are more like the 
chemical experiments of a lecturer, 
than ‘true creatures of flesh and 


blood. 
set forth certain views of 

nature, and teach certain lessons; 
and that is all that can justly be 
said, Pegasus is a fine steed in his 
own way, but a less noble animal 
works better in a plough. It is, 
however, this moral, benevolent, 
generous intention which runs con- 
sistent through Kingsley’s life. It 
is a much higher inspiration than 
the mere effusion of fancy, the im- 
pulse of nature; but it never reaches 
the highest effect, as that careless 
faculty often does—which is hard 
and unexplainable, yet true. Kings- 
ley (except in his smaller poems, 
some of which are full of rugged 
force) never “rhymed for fun”— 
or, let us say, wrote for love. He 
had always a greater motive before 
his eyes. 

And genuine as his enthusiasm 
was, there is a jar of a false note 
which comes in from time to time 
and spoils the harmony,—not false 
morally, but with a jar and jangle of 
fictitious meaning, which hurts alike 
the ear and the mind. For instance, 
when we hear the following words 
from the lips of a young, vigorous, 
happy man, it is impossible net’ to 
feel an. uncomfortable sensation, a 
sense of something fictitious some- 
where. “One more thing done, 
thank God!” he would say, as each 
letter was written, each chapter of 
a book or page of a sermon dictated 
to his wife ; “ and oh how blessed it 
will be, when it is all over, to lie 
down in that dear churchyard !” 
A sentiment more inharmorious 
with the situation and surround- 
ings, and with the robust energy 
and self-confidence of the man, could 
not be. Less jarring, yet calcu- 
lated to call forth a smile, at least, 
is the exaggeration of adoring sev- 
timent which leads him to describe 
Mr. Maurice’s pale head, in reality 
more jine than great, and without 
colour, as looking like some “ great, 
awful Giorgione portrait.” 
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; a these utterances there is a strain 


of unconscious bombast, essentially, 
though not morally, untrue. 

The Life of Rahel* is also, and in- 
deed in a much greater degree than 
that of Kingsley, a disappointing 
book, We doubt whether there 
was any great reason for writing it at 
all. Great conversationalists, as a 
rule, are disappointing to posterity. 
It is difficult to make out the foun- 
dations upon which a social repu- 
tation rests when both the society 
and its idol has been sucked away 
into the vortex of time, and all the 
favour and applauses have ceased 
even in echo, A very faint dying 
echo is all that is preserved in this 
little book. To the ordinary reader, 
indeed, the name of Rahel means 
just nothing at all—a somebody 
mentioned in one of Mr, Carlyle’s 
eazlier essays, but otherwise un- 
decipherable by any but the pro- 
founder students of German litera- 
ture in the beginning of the century. 
Even at that period, it will be seen 
there was not much for the English 
reader, unable to make his way into 
the more recondite circles of foreign 
society, to base his conception of 
this Teutonic social phenomenon 
upon: even Carlyle knew but 
dimly who “the Lady Rahel” of 
whom he speaks, was. Here is the 
first sketch of her which made her 
name generally known :— 


‘* Mysterious indications have of 
late years flitted round us concerning 
a certain Rabel, a kind of spiritual 
queen in Germany, who seems to have 
lived in familiar relations to most of the 
distinguished persogs of that country in 
her time. Travellers to Germany, now 
a numerous sect among us, ask you as 
you return from esthetic capitals and 
circles, ‘Do you know Rahel?’ 
Marquis Custine in the ‘Revue de 
Paris,’ says by experience ‘ she was a 
woman as extraordinary as Madame de 
Stael for her faculties of mind, for her 
abundance of ideas, her light of soul, 
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and her goodness of heart, She. had, 
moreover, what theauthor of“ A 3g 
did not pretend -to, a disdain of 
oratory; she did not write. The 
een minds like hers is a force 
too. more vanity a person 4s 
superior would have sought to make a 
public for herself, but el desired 
only friends ; she spoke to communi- 
cate the life that was in her, never 
did she speak to be admired.’ Goethe 
testifies that she is a ‘right woman, 
with the strongest feelings I have ever 


seen, and the most complete m 
S poet Momo addresses her ty 
the title gefliigelte, ‘ winged one.’ 

a Rahel might be worth knowing.” 


Upon this hint Mrs. Jennings has 
spoken—and has gathered together 
what scraps and baskets of fragments 
were to be found to elucidate the 
heroine who, without beauty, with- 
out wealth, without position—writ- 
ing nothing but private letters, in 
which—from self-restraint or other- 
wise, she is far from eloquent— 
“disdaining oratory,” perhaps, as 
her champion says,—acquired for 
herself the admiration of the 
most notable people in Germany, 
and became one of the recognised 
illustrations of her country. This 
fact itself, however, seems about all 
that is to be said of Rahel. She 


did this, and the wonder of. it. is: 


enhanced, but left totally unex- 


plained, by anything else we hear 


of her. She was a Jewess, but not 
a wealthy one, of no. particular 
education, formally speaking ; and 
her powers of mind were certainly, 
as is proved by all the evidence be- 
fore us, not of the kind which ean 
find expression by means of the 
pen. When she was herself a ma- 
ture woman—having, however, pre- 
viously attained her wonderful rep- 
utation—she attracted the passion- 
ate devotion of a man a dozen years 
her junior, a not unusual circum- 
stance in the life of notable women. 
That this love should have finally 
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ended in marriage is perhaps slightly 
iwharmonious with ordinary ideas; 
ut it is not so unusual either, and 
appears in exceptional cases a less 
dangerous experiment than might 
‘be imagined. Varnhagen von Ense 
made himself, it would appear, the 
prophet of his distinguished wife, 
who, wherever she went, collected 
round her all that was brilliant and 

at in talent, from Goethe down- 
wards—and became a real power in 
Germany, an iotellectual Margravine 
or Grand Duchess, holding bigh 
court wherever she went. That 
the charm she possessed was a real 
and. irresistible one is proved by 
the following story of the adhesion 
of a brilliant rival, not likely to 
agree to the. social equality of any 
star which she felt herself able to 
‘outshine :— 


“In 1808 Madame de Stael spent 
some time in Berlin, and upon one 
occasion heard Prince Louis speak of 
‘Rahel asa woman who in any country 
or any society must exercise a very 
remarkable influence. This appeared 
to Madame de Stael incredible of any 
Woman out of France. She appealed 
to Baron Brinckmann. ‘Whatdo you 
think,’ she asked, ‘of this assumption, 
that,a little Berlin girl should produce 
an effect in the circles of Paris? You 
know her very well ; do you think she 
has much esprit?’ 

“* De Tesprit!* replied the Baron. 
(,It would not be worth while to dis- 
cuss if she had only de [esprit ; but, 
believe me, if Greece were living to- 
day, she would produce an effect in 
Athens itself. Who would say of 
Madame de Stael that she had beau- 
coup desprit ?’ 

«**Qh, you compare her to me, do 
you? That is not bad. What has 
she written?’ 

*«* Nothing; nor will she ever, al- 
though she has genius enough to stock 
twenty ordinary authors.’ 

«<« But, mon ami, you are mad ; that 
is to say, you are a Germana—a fanatic 
in friendship as in philosophy. But I 
must know this miracle. You will 
arrange an evening for me with her?’ 
+ .**So the Baron invited the élite of 
Berlin—beauties, poets, philosophers. 





Madame de Stael placed herself on the 
sofa beside Rahel, and for nearly two 
hours remained in conversation with 
her, regardless of every other attrac. 
tion. ‘Je vous fait amende honor. 
able,’ she cried at length to Baron 
Brinckmann ; ‘you bave exaggerated 
nothing—she is extraordinary. I can 
only repeat what I have already said 
a thousand times during my travels, 
that Germany is a mine of genius 
whose depths and riches are yet un- 
explored.’ ” 


This reads like the succés of a 
heroine in a novel, the young lady in 
white muslin (generally the creation 
of another young lady in the same) 
who carries everything before her, 
and confounds all the ancient wits, 
who generally, however, in the novel, 
are less generous than the brilliant 
Frenchwoman, We protest, how- 
ever, in the name of the “ ordinary 
authors” thus summarily put down, 
against the not uncommon idea that 
the genius which talks, as in Rahel’s 
ease, writes nothing because of a 
“disdain of oratory.” COustine’s 
delightful nonsense of compliment 
indeed, in his own language especi- 
ally, is too skilful to be criticised ; but 
this, and Carlyle’s repetition and ( 
long way after) Mrs. Jennings’s litt 
book, all go to the perpetuation of 
one of those social falsehoods which 
we all pass with a sort of implicit 
reverence for bold assertion, which 
is a curious feature in human char- 
acter. Not to say a word against 
Rahel’s genius, it is very evident that 
she had not the faculty of writing 
—the best reason in the world 
for not exercising it. We poor 
slaves of the pap, in general, boast 
but little of our faculty; but, such 
as it is, it is a faculty; and we do 
not believe, whatever may be the 
opinion of the most brilliant of 
coteries, that people of genius pos- 
sessing this power ever do, from 
pride, or modesty, or any other ele- 
vated sentiment, disdain to use it. 
Haman nature is foolish enough, but 
not quite so silly as this. 





A great — 
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author is often a very indifferent con- 





versationalist. The gifts are distinct, 
and depend upon moral isation 
as well as mental; but they ought 
not to be confounded, especially to 
the detriment of the more lasting 
and important of the two. 

Apart from these great pretensions 
made for her, which are proved by 
the mere fact that they were admit- 
ted in society, and by no other evi- 
dence, this life of Rahel gives us a 
dull but amiable picture of a good 
and agreeable woman, fond of her 
friends and good to them, interested 
in the life-and-death struggle going 
on in the country, bearing up cour- 
ageously against indifferent health, 
and fulfilling all the duties of life, 
as so many good women do. Bat 
there is not a trace of genius from 
beginning to end, and it is as well 
that no one should come here in 
search of it. The letters are sim- 
ple and natural, full of good sense, 
not remarkable either in subject or 
diction. Here is a sensible woman- 
ly view of female life, such as is 
systematically ignored not only by 
all romanticists but by most specula- 
tors on the subject, who hold fast 
by the orthodox canon, that to a 
woman love is the one object in life, 
allin all. It is from a letter to a 
friend, urging her to occupy and 
refresh her mind after long attend- 
ance on an invalid :— 


**Those people are ignorant of hu- 
man nature who maintain that we are 
constituted with minds so entirely dif- 
ferent from men, that we could, for 
example, find our lives fully occupied 
by a husband or son. It could only 
be true if a woman had no higher 
thought in her whole soul than the re- 
quirements and claims of her husband, 


or the wishes of her children. Then 


every marriage as such must be the 
highest human condition. This, how- 
ever, it is not. Undoubtedly we watch 
lovingly with careful solicitude the 






them our most urgent occupation ; | 

it is not possible that they should’ 
all times suffice us for work, for re- 
freshment, for rest—not possible that 
they alone should en us for far- 
ther activity, or move us for further 
endurance. This is the reason of w 
we call the frivolity of so many ¥ 
men. According to commonplace con- 
ventionalities they have no fair stand- 
ingigreend ; their foot must always be 
set down just where a man has plenty. 
or will plant, his foot. They out 
into the world as any one mij 
do who was suddenly transformed into 


a tree rooted in the — Every 
wish, every effort, to alleviate the un- 
naturalness of the condition, is called 
frivolity, and becomes conventionally 


culpable. Yet you and I must be re- - 
freshed sometimes !” 


This is the very essence of com-- 
mon-sense; but it can scarcely be 
said that there is any touch of ge-- 
nius in it. Rahel, however, is a 
striking type of those social repute- - 
tions Shich must, by their nature, . 
exist almost entirely among the con- - 
temporaries of the possessor, 
which we ought to be content to- 
accept as indisputable, and to ad- 
mire, if we will, without attempting ~ - 
to explain. The book is a mistake 
altogether. 

Auother book, in which a glimpse 
is afforded us of a woman of un- 
questionable genius, whose powers 
are subject of proof, and not mis- 
takable, is the Letters of Mrs. 
Browning.* These are as yet the 
only elements of biography that 
have appeared on her account. The 
truly eminent are less certain of an 
inevitable two volumes than 
lesser lights—a fact which pleases - 
our judgment, though it may disap- 
point our curiosity. Except a scrap 
of very chenping, Sree) n 
Miss peggy is iniscences, of © 
the girl-poet, looking out bri 
a adh cloud of curls, we 





* Letters of Elizabeth Barrett Browning : addressed to R. H. Horne. Bentley, . 
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have got nothing yet, and probably 
will not much, to describe the 
modest life of the fragile and often 
suffering woman, whose lamp of 
juswas too much for her delicate 
e to carry. She whom her 
husband addresses as “my moon 
of poets” has left a very sufficient 
memorial in her own undying 
verse ; and we doubt whether it is 
vexpedient to lift the veil and make 
bare the pure and simple sanctuary 
in which her memory dwells, No 
one, we think, can doubt now that 
Elizabeth Barrett Browning has 
reached the highest elevation in 
poetry yet attained by any English- 
woman; and it is a pleasant reflec- 
tion that ‘Maga’ was one of the 
first to acknowledge her genius—the 
very poem which we have already 
referred to in these pages as tri- 
umphantly denied and set aside by 
“the real experience of a factory 
“boy, having originally appeared in 
these columns. One fact, however, 
- does not necessarily interfere with 
“the other. The budding naturalist 
. at Aberdeen might extract all ‘the 
. glory of a fresh creation from those 
: éarly morning hours before men were 
waking, in which he trudged to the 
factory, without making it less cer- 
tain that to imprison bands of poor 
‘children in those huge workshops 
‘from morning to night was the worst 
of cruelty. And the “Cry of the 
‘ Children” remains a most eloquent 
. and impassioned protest against a 
national wrong-doing, notwithstand- 
‘ing that to some robust souls this 
‘imprisonment was not felt as a 
* wrong at all. 
The letters contained in this 
collection begin at a very early 
- period of Mrs, Browning’s career, 
.when she was still very young, and 
‘ setting out with faltering, maidenly 
footsteps upon the path she was 
- afterwards to tread so well. They 
are chiefly upon literary subjects, 
sand above all they are occupied with 
tthe poems and tragedies of the 
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friend to whom they were addressed 
—tragedies which, though always 
showing the work of a fine and 
cultivated intelligence, and abound- 
ing in passages of great poetical 
beauty, have not, it is to sup- 
posed, been found forcible enough 
to arrest the attention of the public 
beyond the generation .in which 
they were given to the world,— 
though one, at least, the “ Cosmo,” 
to which so much reference is made 


in Miss Barrett’s letters, has recent- _ 


ly, we believe, been republished, 
The latge space occupied by these 
references to poems not very wide- 
ly or generally known, will some- 
what impair, it is probable, the 
reader’s appreciation of the letters, 
which, besides, have much of the 
fragmentary character natural to 
rapid letter-writing. Nothing ean 
be more unlike the pages of small 
print given to us in Kingsley’s let- 
ters and those of bis friends, and of 


which many specimens (finding their ~ 


fullest and most awe-inspiring mani- 
festation in the family archives of 
Mr. Augustus Hare) have _ lately 
-been published—letters which are 
treatises, and which it is impossible 
to imagine as written or read in 
ordinary interchange of friendly 
communication. What a prodigi- 
ous sense of responsibility must 
overshadow the minds of those who 
pen familiar epistles thus! presery- 
ing themselves from the reckoning 
denounced hereafter for every care- 
less word, at the cost of fatiguing an 
entire generation here by their much 
writing. Mrs. Browning’s letters, 
however, err on the other, side. 
They are so slight, so flying, so fall 
of allusion, that nothing but an in- 
timate acquaintance with the literary 
history.of_ the period in which they 
were written could give them their 
due weight. Here are a few ex- 


tracts, however, from one which 
has the additional interest of being 
autobiographical, and which gives — 
a slight but touching picture of the § 
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poet’s youth. It was to afford ma- 
terial for a sketch, inserted by Mr. 
Horne in a book he was bringing 
out, entitled the ‘ Spirit of the Age.’ 
Miss Barrett began this communi- 
eation by sending a portrait of her 
dog Flush, a favourite to whom she 
has dedicated a poem, and who was 
the solace and companion of years 
of invalid life. It was to be placed 
at the beginning of the brief bio- 
graphy, instead of her own portrait, 
and was, Mr. Horne tells us, “ hu- 
morously made rather like herself.” 
Those who remember Mrs. Brown- 
ing, with her eurls falling on each 
sidé of ber pale, small, expressive 
face and its great eyes, will under- 
stand that an intelligent and sym- 
pathetic spaniel might be made to 
look not unlike her. 


“As to story, my story amounts to 
the knife-grinder’s, with nothing at all 
for a catastrophe. A bird in a cage 
would have as good a story. Most of 
my events and nearly all my intense 
enn have passed in my thoughts. 

wrote verses—as I daresay many 
have done who never wrote any poems 
—very early, at eight years old, and 
earlier. But—what is less common— 
the early fancy turned into a will and 
remained with me; and from that day 
to this, poetry has been a distinct 
object with me—an object to read, 
think, and live for. And I could make 
you laugh, although you could not 
make the public laugh, by the narra- 
tive of nascent odes, epics, and didac- 
tics, crying aloud on obsolete Muses 
from childish lips. The Greeks were 
my demigods, and haunted me out of 
Pope’s Homer until I dreamt more of 
Agamemnon than of Moses the black 
pony. And then my great epic of 
eleven or twelve years old, in four 
books, and called ‘ The Battle of Mara- 
thon,’ and of which fifty copies were 
printed because papa was bent on 
spoiling me—is Pope’s Homer done 
over again, or rather undone. s 
The love of Pope’s Homer threw me 
into Pope on one side, and Greek on 
the other, and into Latin as.a help to 
Greek. . . . All this time, and, indeed, 
the greater part of -my life, we lived at 
Hope End, a few miles from Malvern, 


in a retirement scarcely broken to me 
hay by books and my own thoughts ; 
and it is a beautiful country, and was 
a retirement happy in many ways, al- 
though the very peace of it troubles 
the heart as it looks back. Then I had 
my fits of Pope, and Byron, and Cole- 
ridge ; and read Greek as hard under 
the trees as some of your Oxonians in 
the Bodleian; gathered visions frem 
Plato and the dramatists, and ate and 
drank Greek and made my head ache 
with it. . Then came the failure 
in my health, which never had been 
strong (at fifteen J nearly died), and 
the publication of the ‘Seraphim,’ the 
only work I care to acknowledge; and 
then the enforced exile to Torquay 
with prophecy in the fear, and grief, and 
reluctance of it—a dreadful dream of 
exile which gave a nightmare to my 
life for ever, and robbed it of more 
than I can speak of here ; do not speak 
of that anywhere. Do not speak of that, 
dear Mr. Horne. And for the rest, you 
see there is nothing to say. It is *a 
blank, my lord !’” 


The incident which she thus 
pathetically entreats may not be 
mentioned was the death of her 
favourite brother, who had gone 
with her to Torquay, and who was 
drowned under her windows—a 
calamity terrible in itself, which no 
doubt all the attendant imagina- 
tions that it was she who had 
brought him there, and thus inno- 
cently compassed his dying, made 
entirely overwhelming to the sick 
and tender-hearted girl. We have 
not room to follow the record, how- 
ever, and show how brighter days 
came at last to her; and the com- 
mon yet great events of ordin 
life, wifehood and snotherbosll 
gave her all the story which is to 
be desired, at least for a woman. 
The light that is thus thrown upon 
the poet’s life is not a brilliant one, 
but it is always sympathetic, har- 
monious, and kind. And we must 
not omit to add that the notes with 
which Mr. Horne has linked his col- 
leetion of letters together are often 
very good, and contain many pleas- 
ant notices of other contemporaries, 
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THE SITUATION IN AMERICA. 


Wuartever may be the reasons, 
British people are not much given 
to the study of American politics. 
Perhaps it is because they received 
a hint, the reverse of civil, a hun- 
dred years ago, which diminished 
their appreciation of such matters; 
or.it may be that the discussion of 
unavoidable questions between the 
nations has very often produced 
much unpleasant wrangling. They 
do not get on well with American 
politicians as a class, and so do not 
trouble themselves about their pro- 
eéedings. As a consequence, it hap- 
pens that the crisis in the East to a 
certain extent monopolises attention, 
while questions not less fraught 
with good or evil to the world are 
a coming to solution in the 

est. America has just finished 
her year of pride. She has celebrat- 
ed the centennial year of her exist- 
ence by an exhibition of the world’s 
goods, such as has seldom or never 
before been witnessed. She has 
received assistance and congratula- 
tions from the great nations of the 
world ; and it may be remarked, that 
by none have both been rendered 
with more cordiality than by Great 
Britain. But it is not always that 
these great displays of the triumphs 
of-peace are significant of its con- 
tinuance. Hardly were the doors 
of the great palace at Philadel- 

ia closed before America found 

rself embarrassed by a disputed 
Presidential election. This, all the 
learned writers who have comment- 
ed upon her much-admired and 
much - vaunted constitution have 
agreed in considering as the great- 
est danger to her liberties and tran- 
quillity as a nation. Fortunately 
a considerable time intervenes be- 
fore action concerning it is peremp- 
torily necessary, and the danger 


may be averted. It is, neverthe- 
Jess, threatening and imminent, 
Probably before the next issue of 
this Magazine, ygnqeieena of great 
import to the Western world will 
have been virtually decided. Mean- 
time, as the condition of affairs is 
exceptional, it may be well to con- 
sider the causes of present peril to 
Ameri¢a and to peace. 

When the American colonies had 
achieved their independence, the im- 
mediate result was not prosperity, 
Old disputes and jealousies broke 
forth. The Continental Confedera- 
tion, which had hardly held together 
under the external pressure of a fo- 
reign war, became almost a thing of 
naught. The State governments 
themselves were not established on 
firm bases, It was soon apparent 
that no progress could be made 
without a competent national Gov- 
ernment, and the States met in con- 
vention to form a constitution, By 
this time the class of venal politi- 
cians had died out from inanition, 
There was no chance for greedy 
demagogues to improve their for- 
tunes from the empty treasuries of 
States or nation ; so it occurred that 
in the National Convention which 
framed the constitution suchybarac- 


ters were conspicuously absent. Al-* ” 


most without exception the mem- 
bers were men without private ends 
to gain, of assured standing, and, if 
such a thing can be realised, above 
the considerations of party, They 
came influenced, no doubt, by the 
interest of their various sections; 
but they were conscious of the mag- 
nitude of their mission, and strove 
to be equal to the emergency. Their 
task was not easy. One difficulty, 
not recorded in their proceedings, 
originated in the dogma enunciated 
in that other venerated American 











document, the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, asserting, as the first of 
self-evident truths, “that all men 
are created equal.” 

Whether Tom Paine, an Eng- 
lish staymaker, or Thomas Jef- 
ferson, a Virginian slave-holder, 
introduced this absurdity, the 
Continental Congress  indiscreetly 
adopted it; and it has been quoted 
as an article of American political 
faith for one hundred years. The 
Declaration is a splendid piece 
of declarative and denunciatory 
composition, and will always have 
authority as the initiation of a 
wonderful empire. Hence the mis- 
chief of its fallacies. It is not 
to be supposed that. the signers of 
the Declaration seriously believed 
in the assertion. To fancy such 
men as John Hancock, the Adamses, 
Livingstone, Carroll, the Lees, Mid- 


‘ dleton, Rutledge, Hayward, and 


many others, practically acting in 
accordance with such an idea, would 
seem absurd to any one conversant 
with their lives and characters. As 
for Washington, it would be hard 
for any person to look upon his por- 
trait and believe that he admitted 
the equality of many men, not to 
speak of all. The dogma was pro- 
bably published inadvertently, or 
for effect. Perhaps it was hoped that 
recruiting would be easy amongst the 
free and equal. But many exercised 
their freedom by staying at home. 
The members‘ of the National 
“Convention did not believe in the 
assertion, for they got over the 
difficulty concerning negro slaves by 
describing them as “all other per- 
sons.” At the same time, they dis- 
trusted the political judgment of 
the masses of equal whites, and 
strove hard to prevent the choice of 
the execttive falling under im- 
mediate party or popular influences, 
They provided that the President 
and Vice-President of the Republic 
should be chosen by electors, and 














not directly by the people. It was: 
evidently intended that the electors 
should exercise their discretion, and 
vote for whomsoever each elector 
believed to be the best qualified for 
the office of President. To msure 
impartiality, and remove them from: 
Government influences, it was 

vided that no elector should hold a: 
federal office. As if to prove the 
intention of the independence of 
electors, the candidate second on the’ 
on was to be the Vice-President.) 








is might all be very well,» pros 


vided electors voted for the 

men; but no better scheme could be 
devised for introducing discord into 
an administration, if party influences 
intruded in any degree, The pro- 
visions made for the choice of 
President and Vice-President, ‘fail- 
ing an election by a full majority of 
the electors, will be noticed here« 
after. The Convention having thus 
interposed its guardians to ‘shield 
the election of the executive from 
the dangers of popular or’ party 
strife, left the care of watching the 
guardians to the States, and: these 
again left the choice of electors to 
the people. In process of ‘time 
every anticipation of the framers 
of the constitution was falsified; 
Electors became mere nomitees in 
the hands of party-leaders ; and’ be- 
fore three administtations had ron 
their course, it was necessary) to 
amend the constitution, and provide 
anew for the election of Vice-Pre- 
eident, who is now chosen, like the 
President, by special vote, if there 
be a choice by the electors. ‘The sys 


tem which has resulted from these. 


perversions of intention is about as 
vicious as could be invented. “The 
reduction of the vote of each State 
to the number of electors apportion« 
ed to its population, and the prac- 
tice of nominating pledged 'parti4 
sans on a general electoral ticket 
in each State, offers the ; 
temptations for manipulating: votes 
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in closely-contested localities, Even 
when the canvass is correct, it re- 
sults sometimes in the accession of 
a President uvacceptable to the 
majority of the people. Under this 
— the smallest majority in a 
tate casting, say twenty votes, 
outweighs the largest majority in a 
State casting nineteen. But while 
the framers of- the constitution 
failed in securing the fulfilment of 
their intentions in these respects, 
they completed what cannot fail 
to be considered in others an ad- 
mirable scheme of government. 
The constitution encountered much 
opposition; and it is not probable 
that it would have had so great a 
success as it eventually met with, 
or have commanded so much re- 
spect during the eighty and more 
years which have elapsed since its 
adoption, had its operations been 
inangurated by any one — 
George Washington. Being fully 
of the confidence of his 
countrymen, under it he guided the 
destinies of the young republic 
through eight years of troublous 
times. Even he did not escape 
ealumny ; but when he retired from 
his high office, his work was done, 
and the constitution was an estab- 
lished fact. 

During the first sixty years of 
this century, the constitution was, 
in great part, the guide of succes- 
sive administrations, The»amend- 
ments, which were early adopted, 
did not materially alter the spirit of 
its provisions. Such infringements 
as occurred were carefully hidden 
or obscured, and outwardly it was 
treated with infinite regard. Mean- 
while, unwritten and unrecognised 
perversions have crept in; and in 
addition, with prosperity and in- 
creased revenues, greedy demagogues 
have made politics a study and pro- 
fession for selfish ends. Their in- 
fluence was not immediately felt, 
still less recognised, in the newly- 


formed Government. For many 
years changes in federal offices, ex- 
cept those of the nature of Cabinet 
offices, were rare. Ordinary officials, 
so long as they were efficient, per- 
formed their functions undisturbed. 
But the thirst for public money be- 
came stronger as the professional 
politicians were recruited from needy 
idlers at home and refugees from 
abroad. Finally, in the time of 
President Jackson, “rotation in 
office,” from high to low, became 
the rule; and from that time the 
destinies of the country have been, 
in no small degree, influenced by 
the needs and schemes of office- 
seekers of different parties. It was 
then openly avowed, that “to the 
victors belong the spoils.” Noman 
could expect to receive public em- 
ployment unless. he had rendered 
party service. All men who had 
rendered such service did expect 
their reward from the public purse. 
Nor did they hesitate to urge and 
enforce their claims as each can- 
didate, to whose success they pre- 
tended to have contributed, assumed 
his functions. Fitness for duty 
ranked very low in the list of qualifi- 
eations for appointments. The num- 
bers of these demagogues increased 
fearfully with the election of each 
successive President ; and the crowds 
of blatant applicants for office in- 
festing Washington at the times of 
an inauguration, became not only a 
nuisance but a disgrace. 

The policy of the Democratic 
party found general favour with the 
people of that day, and General 
Jackson was succeeded by Mr. 
Van Buren, a President of the same 

litical faith. The system of 
faving votes with promises of 


places was found to have certain 


inconveniences. There could be 
but a limited number to bestow, 
while the number of aspirants was 
indefinite. As each comfortable 
position was appropriated, a dozen 
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: disappointed brawlers went home 
‘to brood over their mischances, and 


ot 





eoncoct schemes of vengeance upon 
the authors of their fancied wrongs. 

A period of commercial disaster 
occurring during Mr. Van Buren’s 
administration, the opposition held 
him responsible; and with the 
assistance of unhrewarded Demo- 
eratic partisans, his second election 
was opposed by a composite ticket, 
and General Harrison was elected 
to succeed him, The rush for 
offices was so great, and the perti- 
nacity of the applicants so annoying, 
that the estimable old soldier es- 
caped his troubles by dying within 
two months of his inauguration. 
The Presidency devolved on Mr. 
Tyler, an old Democrat, who soon 
threw overboard whatever policy 
the Whigs who had principal 
elected him might have rca rm | 
Besides this, he conferred much of 
his patronage on their coadjutors, 
the unappreciated Democrats of the 
time of Jackson and Van Buren. 
This threw the organisation of the 
Whigs out of gear, and the Demo- 
erats, by a large majority, elected 
Mr. Polk to succeed Mr. Tyler. The 
usual clearing-out took place; but in 
the meantime the population and pro- 
sperity of the country had wonder- 
fully increased, and so in proportion 
increased the venal politicians and 
office-seekers. Their practices began 
to display themselves in high places. 
Up to this time candidates for the 
higher positions under the Ameri- 
ean Government had generally con- 
ducted themselves with a “ decent 
respect for the opinions of mankind.” 
When, however, Mr. Van Buren, 
who desired the Democratic nomi- 
nation for President in 1848, 
failed to control the nominating 
convention, he and his following, 
who had not been sufficiently con- 
sidered in the later distributions of 
public plunder, revolted. 

It was thought proper to pro- 
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elaim sonie policy, although es 
body .knew Phe reasons for the 
revolt, For want of . something 
else, they revived the dangerous 
dispute concerning slavery, and 
opened the way for a sectional 
issue, This was not done on 
behalf of the negroes, They were 
denounced as nuisances, unfit to 
live with white men; and the prin- 
ciple of the Barnburners—as the 
new party was called—was, that no 
negroes should be allowed to enter 
the territories of the United States, 
Free soil was the cry; and althou 
it had no immediate popularity, 
seceders so damaged the Democratic 
party, that General Taylor, one of the 
eroes of the Mexican war, was casily 
elected*by the Whigs. The rash for 
office was even greater than in Harri- 
son’s time, much to the disgust and 
annoyance of the fine old warrior, 
who had had an unwished~for 
greatness thrust upon him. Be- 
sides, the starting of a sectional 
party had alarmed the Southern 
people, and danger stared the ad- 
ministration in the face. General 
Taylor’s health gave way under the 
annoyances to which he was sub- 
jected, and he also died, and was 
succeeded by Mr. Fillmore. The 
apprehensions of the South were 
temporarily quieted; but the poi- 
son had been administered, to take 
effect in the near future. 

The Whig party was by this 
time cempletely defunct, and the 
Democrats succeeded in i 
the two next Presidential elections, 
General Pierce and Mr. Buchanan 
successively administered the chief 
magistracy, and the prosperity of 
the country was unimpaired. In 
fact there was nothing to complain 
of. There was but the shadow: of 


a debt ; the currency was sound, and. 


readily convertible throughout the 
land; commerce, with few inter- 
ruptions, brought its legitimate 
fruits ; the tonnage of America was 






































































the largest in the world; and ap- 

tly nothing could be desired, 
except that the people should be 
let alone. Still the politicians of 
the two grand divisions, ins and 
outs, were not happy. The Dem- 
ocrats had got rid of numbers of 
their most greedy and covetous 
place-hunters, when the Barnburn- 
ers seceded. When the latter found 
their old party in power, they were 
still more venomous. The Whigs, 
being without a party organisation, 
coalesced with them; and the con- 
glomerate opposition, utterly re- 
gardless of the interests of the 
country, sought any accession to 
their ranks. They courted the 
small y of fanatical abolition- 
ists, hitherto odious and insignifi- 
cant, and this fanned the elements 
of disturbance in the Southern 
States. Gratified that they had 
been at last successful in attracting 
attention, they pushed on, and 
made themselves notorious by rais- 
ing some disturbances and publish- 
ing accounts of others in “ bleeding 
Kansas,” where a few thousand 
settlers, coming from New England 
and the north-west, were forming 
a territorial government on the 
western prairies, from the limits of 
which Southerners and their slaves 
were to be excluded, This new 
party called themselves Republi- 
cans, and made a strenuous effort 
for the succession at the close of 
General Pierce’s administration. 
Their doctrine was, however, unac- 
ceptable to the Northern people, 
and odious in the South, and they 
were defeated. They kept their 
organisation, and spared no means 
of exasperating the South, and in- 
augurating a contest on sectional 
grounds. By this time they had 
fully adopted the abolitionists. 
They were assisted by the divi- 
sions in the Democratic party. 
Continued successes brought more 
claimants for rewards for party 








services. The greed of immediate 


position which had been conspicu- 
ous in Mr. Van Buren’s time, de- 
veloped itself: Mr. Douglas was 
clamorous for himself and his par- 
tisans; as he could not be satisfied, 
he trafficked with the Republicans, 
broke up the Democratic party, and 
without gaining anything for him- 
self, ruined his former friends, and 
threw the election in favour of Mr, 
Lincoln, the Republican candidate, 
Through the nature of the allot: 
ment of votes, and the distribution 
of Republican successes, with the 
opportunities afforded by the differ- 
ences amongst the Democrats, Mr. 
Lincoln: became the President. of 
the United States, according to all 
the forms of law. Notwithstanding, 
he and his faction were thoroughly 
detested in a large portion of the 
Union, disliked and disavowed by 
a strong minority in the remainder, 
and fell short of a popular majority 
by nearly one million of votes. 

The etfect was immediate. South 
Carolina, in the exercise of what 
was implicitly believed. to be her 
rights, seceded from the Union. 
Her example was followed by the 
States bordering on the Gulf of 
Mexico. Before the inauguration 
of the new President, the Southern 
Confederacy was formed. 
Mr. Lincoln assumed office, the 
country was divided and the Union 
dissolved, 

The leaders of the successful 
party were in difficulty. Their own 
ungry partisans were to be re- 
warded, and there was less avail- 
able patronage. The border States 
were as good as gone; the end to 
which the policy that they had 
adopted had brought the country, 
was bitterly — by large 
masses of the Northern people. 
They had no chance of retaining 
power by peaceable means. Never- 
theless they did not despair, for 
war throws open a flood of public 
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iture ; and while fat con- 


Fienets, and offices, would enable 


them richly to endow their own 
friends, there would be something 
to spare to buy up a portion of 
the needy or greedy leaders of the 
Opposition, And so war was de- 
termined upon. ‘“ We must win 
with the Union,” it was said, And 
so they first brought about hostili- 
ties in such manner that they could 
colourably throw the onus of such 
act upon the seceders, who only 
asked to be let alone, Then they 
shouted aloud for. the preservation 
of the Union and the honour of the 
flag. The constitution was thrown 
aside, a military despotism estab- 
lished, and the war tom They 
soon secured a sufficient number of 
the leaders of the Northern Demo- 
eratic party to weaken that politi- 
cal organisation, if no more. 'The 
allurements of high military or 
civil office brought numbers of pro- 
fessional politicians to their ranks, 
Perhaps the most famous of these 
was Benjamin Franklin Butler of 
Massachusetts. This gentleman, 
to the last most noisy amongst the 
Democrats, changed his ~~ in 

It has been said of him, 
that being a lawyer by profession, 
and politician by practice, he sprang 
at once into the military rank of a 
general of division, to distingpish 
himself by being disgracefully beat- 
en on every field, by the. spolia- 
tion of defenceless citizens, and 
by officially insulting his country- 
women. 

It is useless for the purposes of 
this article to enlarge upon the con- 
duet of the Federal] Government 
during the struggle. The constitu- 
tion was thrust aside, although 
Federal officials and Congress often 
stultified themselves by quoting its 
letter at the very time they were 
riding rough-shod over its most 
sacred provisions. At the end of 
four years the Southern Confeder- 
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acy succumbed from exhanstion, 
and the States which had endeay- 
oured to retain their constitutional 
rights lay powerless at the feet of 
the Republican party. 

It is generally believed that 
had Mr. Lincoln, who was just 
commencing his second term of 
office, survived, he would have 
endeavoured in some wise to have 
restored the constitution. He 
might have been able to control 
his party surronndings; but when 
he fell by assassination, his man- 
tle devolved upon Mr, Andrew 
Johnson, who was a_ stranger, 
and whose position as Vice-Presi- 
dent had only been accorded to 
him for a purpose of fraud, He 
was odious to the South, and com- 
menced reconstruction in as hostile 
&@ manner as the most venomous 
Black Republican could desire. The 
conquerors proceeded to secure their 
vietory and gather their harvest, 

It will be well to remiad. the 
reader that the constitution of the 
United States guarantees to each 
State a republican form of govern- 
ment. These governments theo- 
retically have exclusive power in 
all matters of local import, and ne- 
cessarily have much influence. in 
national affairs. They are similar 
in organisation to that of the 
Union, with governors, secreta- 
ries, senate, and representatives, 
and other officers. stions for 
such offices are called State elec- 
tions, and the aggregate of nomijna- 
tious by each party are called . the 
State tickets. As in most States 
the choice of electors for President 
and Vice-President takes place on 
the same day as the State elections, 
the distinction between the Fede- 
ral or electoral tickets and the State 
tiekets should be eager 

The negroes had emanci 
by Federal proclamation, to punish 
the Southern whites; now they were 
to be made use of to secure).and 
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continue the power of the Republi- 
can party. ey were enfranchised 
by the same power which manu- 
mitted them, both being acts en- 
tirely unconstitutional. Large classes 
of white citizens were at the same 
time disfranchised, to permit the 
easy manipulation of votes for the 
proposed ends. Northern politi- 
eians who had not gorged them- 
selves during the war, came south, 
carpet-bag in hand, and plunged 
into the soviety of the negroes. 
They taught them the blessings of 
liberty and whisky, the tricks of pri- 
mary meetings and canvass. They 
promised no end of pomp and sen- 
sual enjoyment, so dear to the Afri- 
ean heart. They offered them- 
selves as candidates for all the pro- 
miuent offices in the State Govern- 
ments, and filled up their tickets 
for legislators and officers of the 
lower grades with ignorant negroes. 
With the support of the Federal 
Government and troops they mono- 
polised the enfranchised votes, and 
speedily appropriated all places of 
power or emolument in the South- 
ern States so soon as they were, as 
it was called, reconstructed. These 
successful adventurers were called 
earpet-baggers, from their hasty 
equipment when they came south, 
to prey upon the conquered com- 
munities. The designation was ex- 
tended to the Governments which 
they established. There was a show 
of opposition. It did not amount 
to much. The Southern whites were 
erless, Mr. Johnson, who soon 
uarrelled with the leaders of the 
Republican party, tried to obtain 
some support by quoting the dis- 
credited constitution. He failed. 
The politicians took charge of him, 
passed unconstitutional measures 
over his veto, supported the mem- 
bers of his own Cabinet in disobey- 
ing his instructions, impeached him, 
and virtually convicted him. He 
barely escaped being turned out of 


office neck and crop. It required 
a vote of two-thirds of the Senate 
to depose him, and but one was 
wanting to complete the namber, 
That vote, it has been supposed, 
was allowed him, to save trouble, 
as his time had nearly expired. 
Meanwhile the carpet-bag gov- 
ernors and their satellites plundered 
the already impoverished Southern- 
ers, under one pretext or another, to 
the extent of their ability. They 
were guided and supported by the 
leaders at Washington. They had 
need to raise money in some man- 
ner; for besides their own wants and 
those of their black and white fol- 
lowers, they not unfrequently had to 
supply the needs of impecunious 
members of Congress, to whom they 
looked for support and countenance, 
This state of things could not last 
long. Several States became hope- 
lessly bankrupt. The time for pro- 
bation and restoration of the dis- 
franchised whites expired; and in 
those States where the negro pop- 
ulation was a minority, the white 
citizens regained their ascendancy. 
In such States the carpei-bag offi- 
cials received little support from 
Washington. In fact, the move. - 
ment originating in a desire for 
plunder, and only to be fed by 
plunder, died for want of susten- 
ance, The officials were got rid of; 
some went quietly, some bolted, and 
others were the objects of criminal 
rosecutions. The profits of the 
usiness having disappeared, the 
various calls for Federal assistance 
to save the amiable and Union-lov- 
ing negroes from the outrages of the 
chien const or were disregarded. 
The States being left to themselves, 
the population, black and white, 
had an opportunity to attend to 
their own business. Prosperity be- 
gan to reappear. But, altho 
many n had learned the worth- 
lessness of the promises of the office- 
seeking adventurers, yet in the 








3 States, where the blacks were the 


majority, notably in Louisiana, 
South Carolina, and Florida, the 
system was kept up, and the Re- 
publicans claimed them for their 
own, 

Meantime Mr. Andrew Johnson 
was succeeded by General Ulysses 
H. Grant, the successful Federal 
general of the civil war. His early 
eareer had not been that of a politi- 
cian, Having been educated at 
the West Point Military Academy, 
where he graduated with a mediocre 
standing iv his class, he entered the 
army as a subaltern of infantry. 
He served in that grade creditably 
for some years, including those of 
the war with Mexico, during which 
he was brevetted a captain. His 
service for a few years succeeding 
that war was not so creditable. 
The indulgence of certain habits 
incompatible with military efficiency 
compelled him to leave the army. 
For a few years he was sestiealonty 
en disponibilité, and met with the 
usual difficulties and trials of impe- 
eunious gentlemen out of place. 
When the civil war broke, out he 
resided in Illinois, and the scarcity 
of persons having any military 
knowledge whatever made his ser- 
vices valuable. He was commis- 
sioned, and rose at once to the rank 
of a brigadier-general through the 
friendship of some of the political 
associates of the President, He 
was often beaten during his military 
eareer, yet he achieved one of the 
most important Federal successes of 
the war, in the capture of Vicks- 
burg in 1863, where he was opposed 
by probably the weakest and most un- 
fortunate of all the Confederate com- 
manders, with far inferior numbers. 
This sry at a time when the 

‘ederal Government had exhausted 
the list of generals at their disposal, 
supposed to be capable of command- 
ing an army in chief. Seven had 
been thrust aside in less than three 









years, The hope of winning th 
the skill of on ae ~~ aan fi 
ing of troops had been abandoned. 
Reliance was thenceforward to be 
placed on the lavish expenditure of 
overwhelming forces of men and 
material, General Grant had_bra- 
very, he had great tenacity of pur- 
se, and wrote and spoke but 
ittle. Whether this last character- 
istic was owing to lack of ideas or 
not, it saved him from the risk of 
offending an exceedingly domineer- 
ing and captious secretary of war. 
But few, even of his admirers, 
have considered him to be a scientific 
commander. But one maxim of war 
has been attributed to him: “ Keep 
pegging away.” It is not a,ybad 
maxim, nor is it entirely new, 
though previously it has been dif- 
ferently expressed. Its adoption 
has often led to success, provid- 
ed the supply of pegs be ample. 
Nevertheless, it does not particu- 
larly commend itself to the pegs of 
humanity who are to be expended. 
The ideas of the Government. and 
general harmonised ; and after hay- 
ing, with a vastly superior foree, 
beaten the Confederate General 
Bragg at Look-out Mountain early 
in 1864, he crossed the Rappahan- 
nock and advanced on Richmond, 
asserting that he would “fight it 
out on that line if it took him all 
summer,” 
beaten again and again, expended 
two-fifths of his army in three 
weeks, and had to abandon his 
line before the summer had well 
commenced. Nevertheless he “ kept 
peaging away.” The Government 
ept on supplying him at any cost 
and in avy numbers, By this time 
the constitution had been com- 
pletély set aside, and the Republi- 
can leaders had full control of the 
immensely preponderating resources 
of the Northern States. The Fed- 
eral operations before Pete 
may be summed up as a continua 
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expenditure of men and material by 
the general, and a continual supply 
by the Government, in the endeav- 
our to wear out a vastly inferior 
force of Confederates under General 
Robert Lee. These operations lasted 
through the summer, autumn, and 
winter, and into the spring of 1865. 
Then the Confederate forces were 
exhausted, and General Grant’s tri- 
umph was completed by ‘the sur- 
render of his illustrious adversary at 
Appomatox. The submission of the 
entire Confederacy soon followed. 

It must not be supposed that the 
operations of the hero passed with- 
out criticism upon his own side. 
Officers and men complained bit- 
terly of the frightful waste of his 
troops. It was said by some of 
his most prominent generals, that 
General Grant expended more men 
and material, in proportion to the 
strength of his command, and show- 
ed a larger return of killed and 
wounded, or, in the language of the 
camp, “a longer butcher’s bill,” 
than any general of modern times. 
This went for little in the hour of 
Federal triumph. His success had 
saved the party, or what he and the 
Republican partisan leaders called 
the nation. A little was said about 
having saved the constitution, but 
as this was known to be a fiction, it 
was not enlarged upon. His ser- 
vices were acknowlédged and re- 
warded. Parties are not, like re- 
publics, ungrateful. 

General Grant had no idea of 
playing the part of Cincinnatus or 
of Washington.” History, which 
tells'us a good deal about the re- 
tirement of the Roman hero, is 
somewhat misty about the extent 
and quality of his estate. We read, 
it is true, of his being found at the 
tail of the plough, but we are in 
doubt whether the o¢cupation was 
not, like Mr. Gladstone’s wood-chop- 
ping, a relaxation rather than ‘an 
employment. 


Washington’s estate of Mount 
Vernon was one of the finest in 
America. Even now the residence 
is a model of old-fashioned comfort, 
and its situation and views have 
few equals, One can imagine the 
hero of American independence re- 
tiring to this estate—with its natu- 
ral charms, its well-disciplined and 
affectionate servants, a magnificent 
cellar of wines laid in by old 
Admiral: Vernon and Lawrence 
Washington, stables and pastures 
filled with the best-blooded horses 
and cattle of old Virginia, sur- 
rounded by an intelligent ‘and re- 
fined society—with a feeling of re- 
lief upon escaping from the arduous 
task of struggling with inefficient 
méans against a powerful foe, and 
serving a bankrupt Government. 
General Grant’s maxim would’ not 
have answered for General Wasb- 
ington. “Pegging away” would 
have ruined him and the cause of 
American independence in a fort- 
night. Times had changed, and 
customs also. General Grant was 
not expected to lay down his com- 
mand—especially as he would pro- 
bably have gone into furnished 
lodgings, instead of settling upon 
a Sabine farm or Virginian estate. 
On the contrary, it was expected, 
and intended by the party leaders, 
that their successful general should 
have a good time ; and the highest 
military rank ever conferred on an 
American citizen was bestowed upon 
him, with pay and emoluments to 
correspond. Having gone over the 
country, received many ovations, 
some valuable presents, and shaken 
hands with an indefinite number of 
citizens, he settled down at Wash- 
ington in the office created for him, 
as he expressed it, by an apprecia- 
tive country. His duties were not 
onerous during Mr. Jolnson’s ad- 
ministration. ‘When, however, the 
President quarrelled with~ his secre- 
tary of war, Mr, Stanton, and con- 
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: templated resisting the unconstitu- 


tional encroachments of Congress on 
the executive prerogative, as set 
out in the Tenure of Office Bill, 
General Grant sided with Congress. 
Probably this was done to secure 
the succession to himself. He was 
nominated, and in the state of the 
country he was easily elected. 

There was a good chance of a 
quarrel between the new President 
and his Congressional friends at the 
beginning of his administration. 
The Tenure of Office Bill had de- 
prived the President of the power 
of removing an obnoxious official 
without the consent of the Senate, 
and this General Grant would not 
submit to. Congress was loath to 
surrender the power which they 
had usurped, while at the same 
time they desired a clean sweep of 
the nominees of Mr. Andrew John- 
son and his friends from office. 
The President refused to commence 
removals until the Bill was repealed. 
‘Matters were unpleasant. The 
President’s tenacity of purpose _ be- 
gan to be denounced as obstinacy. 
He was too powerful, however, and 
Congress was fain to record its own 
inconsistency, and repealed the Bill 
sooner than forego a share of public 
lunder. This set’ things right. 

he offices were distributed, and the 
Administration commenced with full 
working majorities in both Houses. 
The President was apparently hap- 
py. He was, as was said, not a 
bad sort of man; always stood u 
to his friends through thick and 
thin ; and was never averse to a 
fair division of good things when 
he had a superfluity. So-he called 
his friends around him to share in 
his good fortune. His immediate 
family were speedily provided for. 
Brothers and brothers-in-law took 
comfortable positions, or were in 
attendance to get the first news con- 
cerning measures affording oppor- 
tunities for lucrative operations, 
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His old army friends were called 
round him, and got appointments 
and control of contracts and con- 
structions, affording full scope for 
the exercise of peculiar genius, 
Others got positions as inspectors 
of Internal Revenue, with results 
which afterwards became apparent. 
Nay, so far did the generosity of 
the President go in the disposal of 
the public patronage, that a few old 


-Confederates, who had been personal 


friends before the war, and were 
willing to rat, and embrace the 
faith of the Black Republican party, 
got comfortable positions, with 
enough salary to keep the wolf from 
their doors. 

There was but little disturbance 
during the first three years of Gen- 
eral Grant’s administration. Vari- 
ous pieces of jobbery went quietly 
through Con he President 
alone had some idea of extending 
the American empire. He coquet- 
ted a little with the Cuban rebels, 
talked of buying St. Thomas, and 
entered into negotiations, national 
and speculative, concerning San 
Domingo. It was even thought of 
establishing an outlying colony in 
the Pacific; but the talked~-of 
schemes amounted only to amuse- 
ment, The party appeared satis- 
fied ; its needy members were thriv- 
ing; and perhaps all were a little 
negligent of party interests. Dur- 
ing this time the most important 
States of the South escaped from the 
control of the carpet-baggers, and 
the governments which succeeded 
were all Democratic. When the 
succession to the Presidency came 
to be considered, discontent was 
apparent. The corruption at Wash- 
ington was so 7 that it could 
not be concealed. The Democrats 
began to show front; and liberal 
Republicans, favourable to reform, 
and complete amnesty for the South, 
were quite ready to join them. The 
coalition was formidable, and there 














































was nothing for it but for the Re- 
publicans, who had already deter- 
mined to run General Grant for a 
second term, to revive the issues of 
the war. They were excessively 
chagrined that the strong States of 
the South should have escaped from 
their control; and so they enlarged 
on the rebellious spirit of the white 
Southrons, and the necessity of a 
at military President to keep it 

in check, and save the union again. 
It is possible that they might have 
been beaten; but their opponents 
made choice of Mr. Horace Greeley 
as their candidate. His nomination 
was not acceptable ; for though Mr. 
Greeley was known to be an honest, 
well- intentioned man, he was bi- 
zarre to a degree, and had been 
mixed up in the advocacy of wo- 
men’s rights, socialism, and other 
absurdities, Nevertheless it fright- 
ened the administration party. 
The Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives prepared to assume extra 
constitutional powers, so as to 
count out votes returned by the 
electors, if the contest were close, 
and secure the re-election of the 
President beyond peradventure. 
This was to ee been done by 
attacking the validity of the votes 
of those Southern States which 
had escaped from Republican con- 
trol. Evidence was to be adduced 
of fraud and intimidation on the 
of the whites. Blacks were to 
regarded as ipso facto Republi- 
ean ; and with all the freedom con- 
ferred upon them, were only free 
to vote one way. They adopted 
a joint rule, which provided that 
either House of Congress could ob- 
ject to the vote of a State, Enough 
could therefore be readily thrown 
out to leave the selection to the 
House of Representatives, and the 
President would certainly be rein- 
stated. Thus prepared, the result 
was awaited; and though it proved 
to be unnecessary, yet in the can- 


vass, partisans chose to éxercise 
their usurped powers, and establish. 
ed a precedent now giving some 
trouble. 

Being re-established in power for 
four years, the President made some 
few changes in his surroundings, 
Certain members of his family were 
provided for at a distance, and there 
were a few changes io the Cabinet. 
When Congress met, investigations 
were allowed concerning a few par- 
ticularly outrageous jobs, and a few 
peccant ‘members were sacrificed 
for participation in them, With this 
tribute to opinion the party rest- 
ed. Democratic corruption was 
denounced, as an offset to that 
charged against the Republicans, 

The frauds perpetrated by Demo- 
cratic members of the city govern- 
ment of New York had become so 
open and palpable, that all parties 
combined to put astop to them, and 
punish the perpetrators, The city 
of New York had been strongly De- 
mocratic, and the first effect of the 
proceeding was to throw the State 
into the hands of the Republicans, 
It was only temporary, however ; 
and in two years the Democrats re- 
sumed their supremacy in both city 
and State. Ip the interval, perhaps 
seeing in the temporary Republican 
rule of the great State of New York 
a guarantee of the continuance of 
the party in power, the President 
seemed especially content. All pre- 
parations were made to hold on to 
the States in the South, still under 
pik ayo, 8 influences, and mean- 
while the 
to divide on the question of the 
currency, Whispers began to be 
heard that the President intended 
to prolong his incumbency for a 
third term. He had flatterers and 
sycophants enough about him to 
keep him in ignoranee of public 
opinion, which, notwithstanding ap- 

ces, was not favourable to his 
administration, still less to a third 





emocrats appeared likely. 
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term of it. It was soon demon- 
strated. When the biennial elec- 
tions took place the result was a 
complete Democratic victory. The 
House - of Representatives was 
changed in-character, and showed 
a Democratic majority of 74. The 
Republican majority in the Senate 
was greatly reduced, but it was still 
12, and sufficient to control its 
action. 

At this time the State of Louisiana 
broke from her thraldom, and elected 
a Democratic Governor and Legis- 
lature, which proceeded to assemble. 
They were immediately checked by 
Federal authority. Kellogg, the in- 
cumbent, was the candidate for re- 
election on the Republican ticket. 
He had organised a Returning Board, 
with a view to counting in himself 
and faction, no matter how large the 
adverse majority. This Board mani- 
pulated the returns at pleasure, threw 
out alarge portion of the vote of the 
State, and declared the Republican 
candidates elected. The Democrats 
protested, and proceeded to organise 
according to the full returns. Gov- 
ernor Kellogg called loudly for Fed- 
eral assistance. The Administration 
granted it promptly. It seemed that 
nothing better was desired than a dis- 
turbance of magnitude, under which 
usurpations of power and disregard 
of law and right would be hidden. 
General Sheridan was ordered to New 
Orleans, and commenced his opera- 
tions in such a manner as induced 
the belief that bis secret instruc- 
tions were to drive the Lonisi- 
anians into rebellion: He failed; 
for they had too much sense to give 
their enemies the advantage they 
sought. So when the Federal troops 
unseated certain members of the 

islature, they submitted to force 

and made their protests. A cry of 

indignation went up throughout the 

_land ; protests from governors, legis- 
lators, mass meetings, and individ- 

uals, were showered upon the Ad- 
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ministration, Even old Faneuil 
Hall in Boston, which had hardly 
sheltered a Democratic meeting 
since the tea was thrown over in 
Boston harbour, resounded with 
denunciations of Federal tyranny 
and usurpation. The storm was 
too great: some little concession 
had tobe made. Sheridan was or- 
dered away from New Orleans, and 
certain offices were allowed to the 
Democrats; but the Republicans. 
held on to their Returning Board 
with a death-grip. Subsequent. 
events made it appear probable 
that this was done with a purpose. 
When Congress met, committees. 
were appointed to investigate these 
occurrences; and although some: 
committees were constituted with. 
Republican majorities, all reports 
ed in denouncing the frauds 
which had been perpetrated by the - 
Returning Board of Louisiana... 
They differed only in the amount 
of blame attaching to the Adminis-- 
tration for its interference. For- 
some months the impression 
vailed that the President and his 
friends were still looking to a third 
term, yet none of the Republican 
aspirants had the courage to risk 
breaking the peace of the party 
and forcing an avowal of intentions. . 
When Congress met in 1875, the 
Democratic House soon appointed 
committees to investigate the con-- 
duct of public affairs. They had 
not,to continue their investigations 
long before the outrageous and 
disgraceful rye existing in 
Government circles was e 
It was proved that the Secre 
of Warjhad sold places within his . 
ift, and appropriated the proceeds. 
he Secretary of the Navy was 
accused, and virtually convicted, of 
having participated in the profits of 
various contracts for the supply of 
the Navy. High officers of the 
Internal Revenue, intimate friends . 
of the President, were convicted of - 
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frauds of the gravest kind, More- 
over, it was proved that, while com- 
mitting these crimes, they were~in 
close communication with the Pres- 
ident’s most confidential private 
secretary. It was said that the 
President himself was pure, and 

rhaps some people believed it; 
Put this merciful creed had to be 
swallowed in face of the fact that, 
for nearly seven years, he had been 
living in close intimacy with many 
very doubtful characters. He used 
every endeavour to shield his friends. 
The Secretary of War was suffered 
to resign, and so escaped impeach- 
ment. The prosecuting attorneys of 
the defrauders of the Internal Rev- 
enue were thwarted as much as 
possible, and where they did not 
immediately obey suggestions from 
Washington were dismissed. When 
the private secretary was upon his 
trial, he had access to the docu- 
mentary evidence against him. 
Some of it disappeared and he was 


acquitted, only to be suspected of 
_greater crimes than those with 
which he had been charged. 

The chances of the President for 


.& third term vanished, Still, his 
friends were powerful enough to 
prevent the nomination of the more 
prominent aspirants ; and Mr. Hayes, 

‘Governor of Ohio, was chosen by 
the Republican convention at Cin- 

.cinvati. The platform adopted said 
little about reform. It was opposed 
to an increase of the existing paper 

-currency. Charity and. amnesty to 
the South were proposed. Never- 
theless the party managers descanted 

. on the atrocities of Southern whites, 
_or, in American electioneering slang, 

- “waved the bloody shirt,” and seemed 
to desire a revival of the war issues. 

When the Democrats met in 

-conyention at St. Louis, they had 
ereconciled such differences as had 
existed in their party concerning 
the currency. Their platform was 

«mo jess positively in favour of me- 


tallic currency than that of their . - 


opponents. But their principal 
argument before the people was the 
erying necessity for reform in ‘the 
Government. They nominated Mr. 
Tilden, the Governor of New York, 
a gentleman of high character, and 
untrammelled with followers. . His 
administrative ability and energy 
had been shown by his vigorous 
suppression of abuses and corruption 
in the government of his State, 
Complete amnesty was insisted up- 
on for the Soutbrons. 

With these candidates, and the 
principles alluded to, the two great 
parties proceeded to join issue. The 
_ had been busy. The great Ex- 

ibition drew off attention to some 
extent from politics, and it was not 
till late that excitement ran high. 
The result was not at all doubtfal 
in the South, except in the three 
States of Louisiana, South Carolina, 
and Florida. Strong efforts were 
made in each of them to get rid of 
Republican rule, and many negroes 
seceded from that party. It was 
apparent that without some extrane- 
ous influence the States would be 
lost to the Republicans. This did 
not immediately arouse their 
managers. They had done no good 
by previous meddling. It was 
hoped that the Republicans would 
be able to secure Mr. Hayes’ elée- 
tion by the vote of northern States 
alone, against even a united South. 
This would have enabled the party, 
to keep alive the sectional strife, on 
which they had come into power, 
and existed for sixteen years, The 
States of Indiana and Ohio both 
held elections for State offices it 
October. The results would show 
whether the Republicans could ob- 
tain enough votes in the North to 
elect their candidate without elec- 
toral votes from the South. Could 
Mr. Hayes secure both of these, he 
could dispense with Southern votes. 
But after a spirited contest, in which 
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| each side brought up its last man, the 


Democrats carried Indiana’ by a de- 
cided majority. Mr. Hayes’ chances 
were reduced to a minimum, Votes 
must’ be secured for him at the 
South @ tout priz, or rain to the 
Republican party was sure. 

The machinery for manipulating 
votes in Louisiana was of long 
standing—the Returning Board sol- 
idly Republican and intrepidly un- 
scrupulous. In South Carolina the 
constitution of the Returning Board 
was new; and to secure men who 
could be depended upon, the ma- 
jority was selected from Republican 
office-holders and candidates for re- 


election. Appearances were in 


. favour of the election of Mr. Wade 


Hampton, the Democratic candidate 
for Governor. He had been one of 
the most brilliant cavalry command- 
ers under the Confederacy, was a 
representative of one of the oldest 
families in the State, and, before 
the war, had been perhaps the 
largest of its landed proprietors and 
slaveholders, His irreproachable 
character, and the namber of his 
friends, amongst whom his former 
slaves were not the least ardent, 
made it to be feared that his suc- 
cess would involve a majority for 
the Democratic electors. 

Governor Chamberlain, the in- 
eumbent, spent much of his time 
at this juncture at Washington. 
When the Democrats carried Indi- 
ana, he hurried home; and soon the 
newspapers were filled with accounts 
of disturbances in South Carolina. 
Investigations showed that they 
had been commenced by negroes, 
and it was strongly suspected that 
they had been purposely instigated 
by the Governor, It ‘was easy, 
however, to complain of the whites, 
and’ so the Governor called Jasti- 
ly on the President for Federal 
troops to restrain the white popu- 
lation during the coming election. 
The promptitude with which: his 
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call was responded to showed clearly 
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ae 


the President’s appreciation of the 
danger to his party. Every ayvail- 
able man in the Federal service was 
ordered to South Carolina, osten- 


sibly to preserve the peace; really, 


as was suspected, to promote dis- 
turbance and bloodshed. The South 
Carolinians, under Hampton’s ad- 
vice, restrained their anger, and, 
notwithstanding insults, proe 

quietly with the election. The 
presence of the troops had the 
effect of keeping many Democrats 
from the polls; for it was welk 


known that the protection to be. 


afforded was all on one side. Never- 
theless, the result was the election 
of the Democratic State ticket. by 
a small though decided majority, 
The electoral ticket fell somewhat 


‘behind, and its success was claimed 


by the Republicans. In Louisiana, 
despite all the expedients of State 
and Federal officials, the Democrats 
carried all their tickets by over 
7000 majority. In Florida the 
same result was reached, but only 
by some three or four hundreds, 
These States cast together 19 elec- 
toral votes: Louisiana, 8; South 
Carolina, 7; and Florida, 4, Their 
importance was immediately appa- 
rent. With them Mr, Tilden had 
secured 203 of the votes to be cast 
by the electors, of which 184 were 
beyond the reach of Republican 
manipulation. Mr. Hayes had se- 
cured 166. The whole number of 
electoral votes to be cast is 369, 
If by any means 19 votes could 
be diverted, Mr. Hayes would be 
elected by a wajority of one, 
There was no help for it. The 
returns must be manipulated and 
changed to meet the case, or the 
Republican party must retire. The 
Administration and the party lead- 
ers were equal to the occasion, 
Their agents were scrupulous only 
in partisan duties. The Returning 
Boards were ready—and more, were 

















































willing—to perpetrate any false cer- 
tificates necessary to secure continu- 
ance in office. The evident inten- 
tion evoked protests and denuncia- 
tions from their opponents; but 
these were made the reason for call- 
ing more loudly than ever on the 
Federal Government for assistance. 
So the President sent troops and 
officers to overlook the canvass as 
well as the elections. General 
Ruger was ordered to support the 
Republican partisans in Florida as 
well as South Carolina. Meanwhile 
members of both political parties 
from the other States hurried to 
New Orleans, Columbia, and Talla- 
hassee, to watch the progress of 
events. They saw some remarkable 
proceedings. 

The Returning Board of Louisiana 
admitted several persons of both 
parties during their preliminary 
sessions. It was endeavoured to 
prevent the reception of returns 
which were adverse to Republican 
success, until after the count, The 
most frivolous pretexts were resorted 
to. The payment of postal charges 
on returns which had been sent by 
post was refused. Messengers bring- 
ing the returns were stopped and de- 
layed. Records of current proceed- 
ings were altered to suit circum- 
stances. Time was spent in .listen- 
ing to tales of the outrages of 
whites, which if they had any 
foundation at all, were coloured with 
all the fervour of African imagina- 
tion. The Democrats submitted 
affidavits of several thousand ne- 
groes who had voted for the Demo- 
cratic candidates. Although full 
credence was given by the Board to 
the stories of outrage committed by 
white men, this asserted conduct 
on the part of black men could not 
be believed. So the Board turned 
out the scrutinisers, without avow- 
ing any principle of action, and pro- 
ceeded to make a clean sweep of 
the obnoxious returns, Those from 
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the rural districts went first; and * 


as the falsification of these did not 
effect the object, a large portion of 
those from the city of New Orleans 
followed. All the Republican candi- 
dates received certificates of election 
in due legal form; and the Board, 
having done its partisan duty with 
unblushing impudence, adjourned 
at once. The Democrats protested, 
secured the best evidence possible 
of the true state of the returns; and 
Mr. M‘Enery, the de jure governor, 
who had been prevented from aet- 
ing by military interference, certi- 
fied to the election of the Demo- 
cratic electors. 

In Florida, the Board at. first 
attempted to dodge the difficulty, 
It was composed of two Republicans 
and one Democrat. The presence 
of the latter was a misfortune for 
the manipulators. Though power- 
less to prevent fraud, he was sure 
to expose it, and so the majority 
fixed the day for counting the votes 
at a date too late for the legal meet- 
ing of electors for President. The 
Republican Governor was prepared 
to act himself, failing the action of 
the Board, and give certificates to 
the candidates of his own party, 
The Democrats obtained a manda- 
mus from the Supreme Court of 
Florida ordering the Board to do its 
duty at once. Under this pressure 
the full Board met, and by a major- 
ity vote threw out a sufficient num- 
ber of votes to serve the party pur- 
poses, and certified to the election 
of the Republican candidates both 
State and Federal. The Democratic 
member protested, exposed the pro- 
ceeding, and certified to the election 
of the opposition candidates. 

In South Carolina the law pro- 
vided for the canvass of the votes for 
State officers and Legislature by the 
Legislature itself. The Democratic 
leaders applied for and obtained an 
injunction from the Supreme Court 
of the State to restrain the Return- 
















3 ing Board from acting on the re 
turns. The Court ordered the votes 


to be counted for information; and 
it was evident that the Democratic 
candidate for Governor, and a small 
majority of the Legislature of the 
same party had been elected. The 
vote concerning the Federal electors 
was alleged to be doubtful. The 
Court ordered the Board ‘to give 
certificates according to the returns. 
The Board refused—met and threw 
out such votes as they saw fit—gave 
formal certificates to the Republican 
candidates, State and Federal—and 
adjourned. The Court fined them 
fifteen hundred dollars apiece, and 
ordered them to be imprisoned dur- 
ing pleasure for contempt. But, as 
if to indicate that their action was 
approved at Washington, the United 
States Court interfered, on what 
grounds it is not stated, and the 
prisoners were de facto at liberty. 
The Legislature and Governor of 
South Carolina were by law to enter 
at once upon their duties. It ‘was 
necessary to act at once, and the 
President gave orders to the Federal 
officer in command at Columbia to 
support the Republican candidates 
with his whole force if necessary. 
It seemed more evident than ever 
that the great desire of the Federal 
authorities and Republican party 
managers at Washington was to 
produce turmoil and riot, so that 
they could raise again the cry of 
rebellion and stifle inyuiry. They 
were disappointed. The Supreme 
Court of the State, acting upon the 
returns reported, gave certificates to 
those members of the Legislature 
who had been thrown out by the 
Board. When, however, these pre- 
sented themselves at the capital, 
they found themselves excluded by 
Federal troops. On this, the whole 
Democratic portion of the Legisla- 
ture retired in a body. Several Re- 
publicans, disgusted at the interfer- 
ence of the troops, went with them, 





and there was no quorum left. The 
Democrats organised their house at 
another place, and on a subsequent 
day met in the Capitol. Under pro- 
tection of the troops, however, the 
Republicans brought in their claim- 


ants; and the Republican Governor | 


repared to use force to eject ob- 
jectionable Democrats. On this the 
Democrats again retired to avoid 
collision with the Federal troops. 
In spite of their want of a quorum, 
the Republican rump inaugurated 
Chamberlain as Governor, and at- 
tempted business. The Democrats, 
meanwhile, obtained an injunetion 
on the banks in which were de, 
posited the funds of the State, 


to prevent payment of money to. 


the Republican claimants of office. 
Having a quorum, the Democratic 
Legislature proceeded to canvass the 
returns as 
from the Supreme Court, and in- 
augurated General Hampton; and 
so the State was provided with a 
dual Government. 

The progress of these events 
threw the rest of the nation into 
excitement. It was cleariy indi- 
cated, within a few days after the 
election, that Mr. Tilden was the 
successful candidate ; and the masses 
of the people were quite ready to 


acquiesce, and proceed with their | 


ordinary avocations. But when the 
evident intention of the President 
and Republican managers to falsif. 
the returns was disclosed, the w 


of the Democrats was intense. The — 


independent press of the couotry 
joined them in devouncing the 
fraud. The whole scheme of Re- 
publican strategy showed out in 
strong light at once. 

It was seen that interference in 
Southern elections was to have been 
avoided, until the hope of unaided 
success in the North was gone; 
while the machinery which had been 
prepared was held in readiness for 
the last resort. When the October 
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State election showed that Indiana 
was lost to the Republicans, the 
Presidential mandate was issued, 
and South Carolina was garrisoned 


in foree. But the Democrats were - 


successful notwithstanding; and 
while with prearranged machinery 
the fraudulent abstraction of nine- 
teen votes was to be deliberately 
consummated, it was thought better 
to raise a disturbance to cover the 
transaction. . It was intended to 
enlarge upon the frauds and violence 
committed by the whites on negroes, 
in States which for ten years had 
been under comolete control of the 
Republican party and Federal 
authority. The assertion was ab- 
surd, but it was all that there was 
on which to found a colourable 
question of the correctness of the 
returns, as originally made in each 
electoral precinct. If investigation 
could. be choked dowr, so much the 
better. If not, it was intended to 
declare that the investigations had 
developed so much uncertainty in 
the matter that it only remained to 
trust to the aggregate official returns 
as certified to, after revision by the 
Returning Boards, which were not 
to be questioned. 

The Senate had prepared to stifle 
the opposition of the Democratic 
House, by repealing the joint rule 
which had been passed to provide 
for contingencies in the canvass of 
four years previous. The House, 
_ however, insisted that the rule was 
still in foree. Had matters gone 
on smoothly, and well certified 
official returns been furnished to 
the Republican Senate insuring the 
election of Mr. Hayes by even a 
majority of one, he could be de- 
clared by the Republican Senate 
the President. The protests of the 
Democratic House might be disre- 
garded. Trouble, of course, would 
ensue; but only a few weeks 
would intervene between the 
declaration of the vote and the 


ina ‘ion. Mr. Hayes: ‘could 
readily be protected by Federal 
bayonets while he took the oath 
of office and delivered his speech 
from the eastern terrace of the 
Capitol. As if to show that this 
was intended, the President ordered 
soldiers to Washington from dis- 
tant points in numbers sufficient 
to form the nucleus of a garrison, 
The measure was unprecedented 
in time of peace. The force 
could readily be increased by 
the troops who had been sent to 
overawe the Southerners during 
the perpetration of the frauds. It 
is useless to speculate upon the 
further intentions of the Repub- 
lican leaders. -They were the chil- 
dren and champions of civil dis- 
cord; and, as in the past, so could 
they reasonably hope to fare well 
in the future during the supremacy 
of their parent. Still, colourable 
excuses were wanted for their pro- 
ceedings, and constitutional forms 
were to be observed, though the 
spirit of that revered constitution 
was utterly disregarded. A check 
to the scheme unexpectedly arose 
in the North. 

The minor Republican managers, 
perhaps thinking that as_ their 
leaders notoriously disregarded the 
spirit-of the constitution, the obser- 
vance of the letter was of little 
consequence, placed Federal office- 
holders on their electoral tickets 
in two States, Vermont and Oregon. 
When attention was drawn to this, 
Mr. Taft, the Republican Attorney- 
General, gave it as his opinion, that 
this did not invalidate the election 
of the ticket, or give the individual 
next on the poll a right to take his 
seat with the electors; nor did it 
abrogate one of the electoral votes 
of. the State, but left a vacancy 
which could be filled by the remain- 
ing electors. Whence he derived 
his reasoning, except from the neces- 
sities of the Republican party, is 
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mg Board, after having sought to 
evade responsibility by pleading 
that their powers were purely min- 
isterial, adopted his view. The in- 
eligible elector resigned his Federal 
office,. was re-elected by his asso- 
ciates as an elector, on no other 
authority than Mr. Taft’s opinion, 
and the full vote of Vermont was 
east for Mr. Hayes. 

In Oregon a different view pre- 
vailed. The certificates in that 
State were given by the Governor. 
He was a Democrat; and decided 
that votes for an incompetent can- 
didate were void, as if no votes had 
been given, and that the next can- 
didate on the poll, being eligible, 
was entitled to the position, and 
gave his certificate accordingly. 
This gave one of: the votes. of 
Oregon to Mr. Tilden. When, how- 
ever, the electors of Oregon met, 
the Republicans declined to act 
with the Democratic elector, and 
appointed a Republican to fill what 
they called a vacancy; gave all 
three votes to Mr. Hayes, and trans- 
mitted their vote. But they had 
no certificate. The Democratic 
elector who held the certificates for 
the three, being deserted by his 
colleagues, nominated two electors, 
to fill vacancies, who voted for Mr. 
Hayes, while he voted for . Mr. 
Tilden. This vote was forwarded 
backed by the regular certificates, 

This state of things in respect 
to the votes of Vermont and Oregon, 
changed the aspect, and interfered 
seriously with the Republican pro- 
gramme. When the electors, cer- 
tificated and uncertificated, cast 
their votes on the 7th of December, 
Mr. Tilden received 185 votes, offi- 
cially endorsed, being a majority of 


one. Mr. Hayes received 184 votes, 


likewise officially endorsed. If the 
official records were undisturbed, 
Mr. Tilden and Mr. Hendricks were 
elected President and Vice-Presi- 
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dent of the. United States. Mr. 
Hayes and Mr. Wheeler were in- 
evitably defeated, unless the Senate 
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could interfere and change the vote ~° 


of Oregon. While President, Cabi- 
net, Republican leaders, the Army, 
Returning Boards, and candidates 
had, at the cost of no end of degrad- 
ing measures, secured official cer- 
tificates for the coveted nineteen 
votes from the South, insuring, as 
they believed, the necessary major- 
ity of one, it bad eluded their 
through the carelessness of their 
partisans in the far-off and com- 
paratively insignificant State of 
Oregon. The denunciations of the 
independent press of the coun 
upon the intended frauds, and this 
unexpected event, imbued the Ad- 
ministration and Republican. party 
with caution. ike 

When Congress met, the diffi- 
culties of the situation were recog- 
nised at once. Both Houses ap- 
pointed committees of investigation 
to report upon the events of the 
election and canvass in the dis- 
puted Southern States. Some mod- 
erate Republicans counselled com- 
promise. It was proposed and con- 
sented to that the Senate and House 
should appoint a joint committee 
to consider what action should be 
taken to settle the controversy. In 
this condition of affairs, awaiting 
the reports of the different com- 
mittees, both Houses of as. A 
adjourned for the usual holiday 
recess, 

Little progress was made in the in- 
vestigations during the recess, but 
it was understood that the joint com- 
mittee resolved on a proposition to 
submit {the questions in dispute to 
the decision of the Supreme Court, 
adversely. Popular focting ear 
out the country, though intense, 
was still under control. The De- 
mocrats, feeling themselves - 
grieved, and supported by pu 
opinion, took certain action, In 





































two States conventions were called, 
and mass meetings were held in 
many places. Expressions of opin- 
jon were very decided, but, with 
few exceptions, they were of a peace- 
ful nature. 

Meanwhile the Supreme Court 
of Florida ordered the Returning 
Board to certify to the returns for 
the officers of the State, as they had 
been received, thus forbidding them 
from exercising their diecretion or 
manipulating the votes. Two mem- 
bers at first refused to act; but the 
third, being a Democrat, proceeded 
to act without them. Upon this 
the recusant members reconsidered ; 
and finally, after a good deal of ter- 
giversation, certified according to 
the returns, as they had been re- 
ceived, for the State officers, The 
Democratic State Government was 
finally inaugurated without opposi- 
tion. Attempts were made to set 
up a dual Government, but they 
failed, although the Republicans 
still claimed a majority for their 
candidates for Presidential electors. 

In South Carolina, after a fow 
days’ session, both Legislatures ad- 
journed about the same time. No 
ge was made to compromise 
or adjust the dispute. It seems 
that. parties have determined to 
await the settlement of the great 
question of the Presidency. 

In Louisiana, however, there ob- 
tained more positive action. The 
Democrats announced their inten- 
tion of inaugurating their State Gov- 
ernment. The Republicans applied 
for Federal assistance to prevent 
them. The Administration, how- 
ever; had become exceedingly cau- 
tious. The Federal officers were 
directed to recognise neither party, 
but simply to preserve order. The 
Democrats being overwhelmingly 
in the majority in the city of New 
Orleaps, inaugurated their Governor, 
Mr. Nicholls, in presence of a large 
concourse of citizens. He at once 


appointed his officers, including a 
chief of police. Several thousand 
of the State militia were called out, 
and a strong body of policemen was 
speedily organised. In a few hours 
the new Government took quiet 
possession of every building belong- 
ing to the State in the city of New 
Orleans, except the State House, 
This was occupied by Mr. Packard, 
the Republican candidate, with the 
Republican rump of the Legislature, 
and protected by some thirteen 
hundred: negro policemen,  Else- 
where the Republican officials abdi- 
eated, but Mr. Packard kept the 
wires hot with vain applications for 
Federal assistance. ‘The situation 
was dangerous, and it seemed that 
the Democratic forces were about 
to attack the State House. Prudent 
counsels, however, prevailed; and 
seeing what had been obtained, the 
Democratic Governor dismissed his 
armed followers, and contented 
himself with preserving peace 
within his undisputed jurisdiction, 
It seemed that things were likely 
to remain in statu quo awaiting the 
decision of the great question. The 
Republicans in the State House 
receiving no support from Wash- 
ington as they had expected, began 
to lose heart, and commenced quar- 
relling amongst themselves. Be- 
lieving that the ascendancy of the 
party was over, some of the negroes 
olted, and in spite of the efforts 
of the sergeant-at-arms, made their 
way over to the Democratic Legisla- 
ture. It seemed that whatever 
organisation was left amongst the 
Republicans was about to dissolve, 
when the Administration took 
alarm. General Augur, the Federal 
commander at New Orleans, was 
ordered to recognise the Republi- 
cans if necessary, and support the 
decisions of the Returning Board, 
pending the investigation by the 
Congressional Committees. This 
made the Republicans and negroes 
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3 ppbilens, and excited the Whites; 


at it is not apprehended that 
serious disturbances or conflicts will 
ensue. 

The joint committee of the 


Senate and House of Representa- 


tives at length agreed upon a plan 
of proceeding, and have recommend- 
ed it for adoption to Congress. 

It provides that upon the 1st day 
of February both Houses shall as- 
semble in the hall of the House of 
Representatives, the Vice-President 
presiding. He will proceed to open 
the certificates of electoral votes for 
the Presidency and Vice-Presidency 
of the United States, and hand 
them to the tellers; and the certifi- 
cates are to be read in the hearing 


_ of both Houses. 


So far, everything is as set forth 
in the constitution, except that it 
is proposed to anticipate the date of 
counting the votes by two weeks, 
to gain time for discussion upon 
points which may prove to be dis- 
puted. But, as the constitution 
never contemplated the interference 
with State Governments by Federal 
authority which has obtained under 
Republican Administrations, it did 
not provide for a decision when 
adverse certificates are presented 
from one State. The contingency 
was not considered possible. To 
meet the case, the proposed plan 
goes on to provide that— 

Should any question arise con- 
cerning the validity of any vote, the 
Senate shall retire to its own cham- 
ber, and each House of Congress 
shall deliberate separately. An 
objection having been made to any 
vote, such vote shall not be counted 
except by an affirmative vote of 
both Houses. When two certifi- 


eates shall have been received from 
the same State, the question of 
validity is to be referred to a Com- 
mission to be composed of five 
Justices of the Supreme Court, five 
Senators, and five Representatives. 
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To this Commission all testimony is 
to be referred, and it is to have all 
the inquisitorial powers which Con- 
gress can give it. A majority of the 
Commission is to decide, and its 
decisions are to be final, unless over- 
ruled by the concurrent vote of 
both Houses. 

As this plan will probably be 
adopted, it may be well to summar- 
ize the points at issue. The whole 
number of electoral votes is 369. 
Of these, it is believed that Mr. Til- 
den avd Mr. Hendricks will receive 
185, officially certified, for the Pre- 
sidency and Vice-Presidency; and 
Mr. Hayes and Mr. Wheeler will re- 
ceive 184 votes for the same offices, 
also officially certified. Mr. Tilden 
and Mr. Hendricks, it is believed, 
will also receive 19 votes from per- 
sons claiming to be duly chosen by 
the people of Louisiana, South Car- 
olina, and Florida, as electors, but 
who have been deprived of certifi- 
eates by the fraudulent conduct of 
the Returning Boards of those States. 
Mr. Hayes and Mr. Wheeler, it is also 
believed, will receive one vote from 
a person claiming to bea duly elected 
elector from Oregon, whose certificate 
has been illegally given to another 

erson by the Governor of that 
tate. 

The Democrats will claim the 
election of Messrs, Tilden and Hend- 
ricks; and further, that 19 electors, 
who have voted for Messrs. Hayes 
and Wheeler, were fraudulentl 
returned by the Returning Bo. 
of South Carolina, Louisiana, and 
Florida, and that their votes are null 
and void. And still further: that 
the electors duly and legally chosen 
from those States have cast 3 votes 
for Messrs. Tilden and Hendricks, 
thereby giving them a majority ity of 
39 lenotel mM instead of 1. 

The Republicans will assert the 
validity of the disputed Southern 
votes, and that the official return 
from Oregon is illegal, and demand 
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that one vote from that State, ille- 
gally returned as for Messrs, Tilden 
and Hendricks, should be transferred 
to Messrs. Hayes and Wheeler. The 
Republicans will therefore claim the 
election of Messrs. Hayes and Wheel- 
er by a majority of 1 electoral vote. 

As there are adverse certificates 
from all four of these disputed 
States—viz., Louisiana, South Car- 
olina, Florida, and Oregon, the 
questions relating thereto will, ac- 
cording to the proposed plan, all 
come before the Commission, Its 
decisions can hardly endorse as 
valid, the proceedings of all, if of 
any, of the Returning Boards, in the 
disputed Southern States. It may 
be that, without establishing any of 
the Democratic claimants as elec- 
tors, it will be decided that the 
electoral votes as officially pre- 
sented are fraudulent, or so doubt- 
fal that they must be rejected. 
Should this be the case with any, 
or even with the whole nineteen, 
Messrs. Tilden and Hendricks 
would, if nothing else prevents, 
still have at least 185 votes, and be 
elected. If any of the Democratic 
claimants from the South are estab- 
lished as electors, the election of 
Mr, Tilden and Mr. Hendricks, is 
beyond peradventure. The whole 
nineteen votes from the South 
being thrown out, the matter will 
turn, under certain circumstances, 
upon the decision regarding the 
single vote from Oregon. The ques- 
tion here, is not one of fraud, but 
of law, and the discussion of this 
point will perhaps be the most in- 
teresting of any which takes place 
before the Commission. If the de- 
cision of the Governor of Oregon is 
reversed, and the vote in dispute 
be awarded to Mr, Hayes and Mr. 
Wheeler, they will not be elected 
nevertheless, unless the whole 
number of votes from the disputed 
Southern States are awarded to 
them likewise. 

If all of the disputed votes from 


the South are thrown out, and the § 
Oregon vote is transferred, then 
it will happen that the Democratic 
candidates will fall short of a ma- 
jority of all the votes cast, by one, 
and the Republican candidates by 
nineteen, 

The choice will then devolve 
upon the different Houses of Con- 
gress, as provided by the consti- 
tution. 

The House of Representatives 
would choose the President. from 
the three candidates having the 
highest number of electoral votes; 
the delegations from each State, 
however, having but one vote. The 
choice would be only between Mr, 
Tilden and Mr. Hayes; and the 
Democratic House, having the ma- 
jority of State delegations, as well ° 
as the numerical majority, would un- 
doubtedly choose Mr. Tilden. The 
Senate would choose the Vice-Pre- 
sident, and as certainly elect Mr. 
Wheeler, 

The Republicans would thus, as 
the result of their manceuvres, se- 
cure the Vice-Presidency, and the 
succession to the Presidency in case 
of the death or inability of Mr. Til- 
den, It is probable that, on ac- 
count of the exposure of their pro- 
ceedings, and the pressure of public 
opinion, their leaders have made up 
their mind to be content with this, 
but with nothing less. Indeed it 
is said that, in order to insure it, 
and guard against the possibility of 
both Mr. Tilden and Mr. Hendricks 
being declared elected—as will be 
the case if any of the Democratic 
claimants from the South are recog- 
nised as electors—the Senate intend, 
on any colourable pretext, to object 
to the counting of the votes of Ala- 
bama or Mississippi, or any other 
State whose electoral vote has been 
cast for the Democratic candidates. 

On the other hand, the Demo- 
crats, it is said, to prevent the elec- 


tion of Mr. Hayes, even if hesecures ~ 


the nineteen disputed votes from 














- the South, and the single vote from 
- Oregon, will object to the counting 


of the vote from one or more States 
whose votes have been cast for the 
Republicans. They have a colour- 
able reason, to say the least, in the 
case of Vermont, where, as in Ore- 
gon, one of the Republican electors 
was a Federal office-holder when 
chosen, and consequently ineligible. 

So it may be believed that, if 
Congress accepts this plav, Mr. 
Tilden will be the next President, 
and Mr. Wheeler the next Vice-Pre- 
sident of the United States of 
America. , 

Should Congress reject this pro- 
position, and adopt no other, there 
are but two alternatives :— 

Ist, The returns must be accept- 
ed, according to. the official. certifi- 
cates, as the Republicans intended 
to insist upon doing before the na- 
ture of the Oregon vote was dis- 
closed. Mr. Tilden and Mr. Hend- 
ricks will then succeed. 

2d, The only other solution would 
be, that the Senate should disre- 

td the House of Representatives, 
throw out the official returns for 
Oregon, substituting therefor the 
uncertified vote from that State, and 
confirm the returns from the dis- 
puted Southern States, while the 
present Administration enforces the 
inauguration of Mr. Hayes as Presi- 
dent by the power of the Federal 
Government. This course would 
bring speedy trouble, exactly how 
or when it would be difficult to 
say. Happily, it seems so utterly 
repugnant to the expressions of 
ane feeling, that it is not pro- 
able that it will be adopted. 

Under either of the other alterna- 
tives, Mr. Tilden becomes the Presi- 
dent, and succeeds to the vast power 
and peareage of that office. The 
fact of Mr. Wheeler being of the op- 
— party, should he become the 

ice-President, so long as Mr, Til- 
den is the President, will be incon- 
venient, but may not interfere with 





the Democratic policy. . The fune- 
tions of the Vice-President are only 
to preside over the Senate, 

r.. Tilden will. succeed to the 
Southern embarrassments, and, it 
may be presumed, whatever other 
difficulties the departing Adminis- 
tration can transmit. He will have 
only a small working majority in 
the House of Representatives, while 
there will still remain a. small. ma- 
jority of two or three against him 
in the Senate. But he is solemnly 
pledged to attempt the reform. of 
the abuses which have developed 
themselves in the administration of 
the Federal Government. The task 
before him will require all the 
strength, skill, and statesmanshi 
with which he may be pe 
It is unfortunate for the speedy 
commencement of efficient measures, 
that he will have at first, in case .of 
his becoming the President, so ‘small 
a legislative support on which he 
can rely. Nevertheless, itis to be 
hoped that he has the country with 
him. If he commences judiciously 
and temperately, in such a manner 
as clearly to demonstrate his inten- 
tions, there will be little doubt of 
his receiving such an accession of 
strength at-the next biennial elec- 
tions as will cnable him to accom- 
plish much by the time his term 


expires, 
£* order that he may not be em- 


barrassed, the Southern people must 
continue to exercise forbearance, 
They will have immediate relief from 
the great evils under which they have 
laboured for the last ten years, and 
with that should be content.. Noth- 
ing would injure the prospects of the 
new Adwinistration, or more — 
ly impair its capacity for doing*’good 
than for distinguished Southrons 
to be placed in. prominent. Federal 
offices. Nothing would help the 
cause of reform more than for them 
to set an example of abnegation 
and forbearance in the day of politi- 
ical triumph. By confining them- 
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selves to securing good administra- 
tion at home—in their respective 
States—and redeeming the pledges 
made for them by Hampton, Gordon, 
Lamar, and their associates, they 
will in an incredibly short space 
of time extinguish the last chance 
which the Republican party may 
have of reviving any of the issues 
of the late civil war, and the South 
will recover its due influence in the 
counsels of the nation. Their great 
men have been out of office so long, 
that they can forego the troubles 
as well as the advantages incident 
thereto for some time longer. They 
cannot but be sensible of the great 
necessity for the measures to which 
the Democratic party are pledged, 
for similar reforms were provided 
for in the constitution of the Con- 
federacy which they fought for four 
years to establish, 

Tt will have been seen that the 
internal troubles which the Govern- 
ment of the United States has en- 
countered, have arisen almost entire- 
ly from the frequency of Presidential 
elections, and the methods resorted 
to for securing party success, When 
the class of professional and renal 
politicians rose to influence, and 
succeeded in perverting the spirit 
of the constitution, so as to cause 
the choice of Presidential electors 
to be made by general ticket for 
each State, the President became 
the creature of a party. National 

licy and waiicind interests were 

mt secondary considerations. In 
fact, partisans came to regard their 
party as the country. Any means 
were fair to win. When the public 
offices were appropriated as rewards 
for party services, the evil was fear- 
fully increased. The number of 
needy idlers who plunged into poli- 
ties became a host. The emolu- 
ments of nearly seventy thousand 
Federal offices became coveted goods 
for at least one million of the 
most objectionable class of society, 
Prominence in agitation only could 


secure the prizes; and hence the 
agitation, on one subject or another, 
increasing and increasing, at each 
successive Presidential election, 
until it brought about the civil war, 
This furnished more prey for the 
hungry office-seekers, and with their 
gains they have kept power in their 
hands, although the Republican 
party have notoriously no policy, 
except to retain their ascendancy 
and the emoluments of office. For 
this they have kept large portions 
of the South under the most odious 
tyranny, and have been constantly 
ready to renew the excitement and 
turmoil of material strife. 

Withal, though its provisions 
have been perverted and violated, 
the constitution is still spoken of 
with respect and apparent venera- 
tion. In this, perhaps, is an ele- 
ment of safety. If it be still alive, 
the American ‘constitution has 
shown itself of wonderful vitality. 
It is hard to believe that any other 
could have survived the perversions, 
mutilations, and infringements to 
which it has been subjected. Let 
any one fancy the political and 
social condition of Great Britain if, 
upon every change of Government, 
every civil employé, from the bigh- 
est offices of State to the last excise- 
man, were taxed to provide a fund 
for the expenses of the party, and 
then were made to fight the political 
battle of their leaders, under penalty 
of losing their subsistence. Add to 
this the questionable blessings of 
universal suffrage, throw in some 
20 per cent of negro and foreign 
votes, and then imagine how long 
it would be before the utter anni- 
hilation of every beneficent provi- 
sion which has been introduced into 
the British constitution, from the 
times of Stephen Langton and John 
Lackland, to the days of Victoria. 

Looking to the operation of the 
American constitution before its 
spirit became so exceedingly per- 
verted, it seems, nevertheless, that 
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might do much towards re-establish- 
ing it in its purity. The first glar- 
ing evil to be eradicated is con- 
fessedly the vicious system of 
“rotation in office.” As it is the 
most obnoxious and most promi- 
nent, so it may be the most difficult 
to be got rid of. The President 
who does it will need the support 
of the great body of the nation, and 
to be able to thrust the professional 
politicians of the American type 
aside. Much, however, will depend 
upon his personal character, and 
especially upon his persistence in 
earrying his intentions into effect. 
General Grant could have readily 
exercised sufficient influence, had he 


‘been so inclined, on his first acces- 


sion to the Presidency. Indeed 
something was heard of his inten- 
tion to reform the Civil Service; 
but if he ever commenced, he did 
not, as in his military operations, 
“keep pegging away,” and nothing 
came of it. Indeed it is said that 
he now believes it to be imprac- 
ticable. It may prove to be 40, if 
future Presidents. surround them- 
selves with similar characters to 
those who have infested the White 
House for the last few years. 
Nevertheless it is the first thing 
tobe done. The necessity is known 
and felt. Hardly a respectable man 
in the nation approves of. the sys- 
tem. Even those most greedy in 
pursuit of place denounce it, as 
suffering drunkards do the evil of 
intoxication. In theory it is easy 
to commence the reform. There 
is no necessity for a complicated 
scheme of new organisation — no 
absolute need of competitive exa- 
minations, Nothing is at first 
required but to draw the line in 
each department, distinguishing the 
offices involving purely administra- 
tive duties from those whose in- 
cumbents must be associated with 
matters of Government policy. Let 
it be established that the holders of 


a few vigorous measures of reform 
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the former retain their situations 
during efficiency. § Disfranchise 
every one of such officials, and 
make it penal for them to contri- 
bute money or active assistance to 
forward political purposes of any 
party whatever, pa the first great 
measure of reform is accomplished. 

The public patronage being thus 
in great part disposed of, the hordes 
of small venal politicians must dis- 
appear. There will be nothing to 
support them. The contributions 
of the office-holders to the political 
purse being cut off, will extinguish 
a source of corruption on the one 
side. The Opposition having but 
small chance of reimbursing them- 
selves from the spoils of office, should 
they succeed to power, will not find 
it profitable to subscribe to another. 
Other reforms will readily follow. 
A change in the method of electing 
the President; a provision for a 
legal solution, in case of a disputed 
contest, involving such a dangerous 
dead-lock as now exists ; a provision 
for the immediate responsibility of 
Cabinet Ministers to Congress, and 
especially the elevation of the Pres- 
idential office above that of a mere 
party paymaster,—all suggest them- 
selves as of the highest importance, 
It would be interesting, perhaps, to 
consider the maoner in which they 
should be introduced. But at pre- 
sent it is useless) We must. all 
await the initiative measure of 
reform in American government, the 
withdrawal of the enormous quad- 
rennial bid for votes in - the Presi. 
dential elections. On every occa- 
sion of considering the magnitude 
of this openly offered bribe, surprise 


that its injurious effects have hither- 


to been kept within any limits what- 
ever, is intensified into amazement; 
Government appointments, car- 
rying salaries, in the te value 
of many millions of dollars annually, 
have in greater or less degree been 
put up every four years for half 
a century, to be scrambled for by 
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needy partisans and idlers, For the 
last thirty years the whole amount 
has been: periodically offered in the 
market. The effect has been con- 
tinually to debase the national 
character; to produce numberless 
instances of detected disgraceful 
frauds of immense magnitude, on 
national, state, and municipal trea- 
strics, and probably many more 
which have never been exposed ; to 
embitter party animosities, to array 
one section of the country against 
the other, to incite and continue the 
most stupendous civil war known 
to history, to subjugate and inflict 
years of misery on the fairest por- 
tion of the land,—and now has 
brought about such a condition of 
affairs that it is yet questionable 
whether the deadly struggle is not 
to be renewed in greater intensity 
than before. 

If the Republican party remain 
Jn power, the danger is especially 
threatening. Their continued in- 
cumbency in the face of a large 
popular majority against them 
amounts to simply this: The 
American people are to submit and 
pay their onerous taxes for the 

nefit of the officials of a party 
notoriously corrupt; whose only 
claim to their positions consists in 
their having perpetrated frauds in 
the returns of elections, and count- 
ed out their opponents. They give 
no promise of any beneficial change, 
and, in fact, no promise of anything 
except the continued oppression of 
Southern whites, that they may 
retain the facilities for perpetrating 
similar frauds in the fature. Will 
the American people submit to it? 
It would be ee sem to answer 
this question in the affirmative; 
still more hazardous to hope for con- 
tinued peace from such submission. 

On the other hand, the chances 
are that the Democratic candidate 
for the Presidency will be inau- 
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gurated. Whatever the former . 
misdeeds of that party, they 
and their candidate are now 


pledged to Reform, and it will 
undoubtedly be required of them. 
They know what is demanded, 
Their candidate has been to a cer- 
tain degree successful in another 
sphere. There is little doubt that 
he will attempt to fulfil his pledges 
if he becomes the President. 

Will the American people sustain 
him? Have the evils of their 
political system become so glaring, 
that, from such small beginning, the 
President can so commatd their 
support that he may continue his 

ood work and restore the character 
of the Government? The various 
questions which have been alluded 
to will soon be answered. If settled 

eaceably, the succession to the 
residency must be definitely 
settled within a month. The 
character of future events will be 
developed in a very short time 
thereafter. Every well-wisher to 
America and humanity must hope 
for a continuance of peace, and 
scarcely less for reforms in her 
Government. 

The present situation has been 
foreseen. Writing during an early 
period of the late civil war, au 
American statesman, alluding to 
this very same cause of American 
trouble, “rotation in office,” used 
language which may here be appro- 
priately quoted :— 


“Tf there is to be no change—if, 
when peace is restored, the people of 
America perpetuate the same fatal 
faults in their Government, which 
have hitherto characterised their ad- 
ministrations—then will the history 
of the terrible events now transpiring 
describe with equal truthfulness the 
conflicts which are to follow. The 
country will only move with an accel- 
erated upon that downward road 
which leads through anarchy to hope- 
less despotism.” 
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THE SINGER’S PRIZE. 






Tue tall house lowers grimly, 

Deformed by smoke and rain; 
And the bleared sunshine dimly 
Blinks on the window-pane. 







Though sore and numb her fingers, 
And slowly fades the light, 

The girl nor rests nor lingers, 

But sews from morn till night. 








Her bright young face is sunken, 
And fails her gentle breath ; 
Her fair young form is shranken, 
To fit the robes of death, 








And I think of the woodland shadows 
That she has never seen; 

Of the wonder of song in the meadows, 

When all the world is gréen. 







But now the close lips quiver, 
The nimble hands are slow,— 

The voice she dreams of ever 

Rings in the room below. 







The mad young poet is singing, 
With only a crust to eat; 
But a fountain of light is springing 

Up from the narrow street. 






And whether he sings in sorrow, 
Or whether he sings in glee, 

He hopes that the world to-morrow 

Will list to his melody. 







And I think though his heart were burning 
With words no man e’er said, 

The world would be turning and turning 

If to-morrow he were dead. 







Only, both late and early,’ 
The girl, as maidens will, 

Dreams when the voice comes clearly 
Up to her window-sill. 


A brave face has she found him, 
A manner frank and gay, 

And long ago has crowned him 
With myrtle wreath or bay. 


A good sword clanging loudly, 
A plume on waving hair, 

A cloak that drapes him proudly, 
Such as the players wear. 


So whether in glee or sadness 
He sings, he has won the prize, _ 
When he brings the light of gladness 
To a dying maiden’s eyes. 
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PAULINE.—PART I. 


HEBRIDES, 





und itself was silent, 


So 
Save when the Atlantic swell—offspring of some dead storm— 


“SginnipH sinn chum clii agus 
gloire Dhé——-” 

Such were the words, which, 
startling in their effect and por- 
tentous in their signification, broke 
upon the ear of Pauline as she en- 
tered the parish church, after a walk 
of three miles in length, under the 
noonday rays of an August sun. 

Enigmatical as was the sentence, 
its immediate effect was only too 
apparent. 

Every collie present cocked his 
eye, leered at his master, and straight- 
way composed himself to sleep, 

The master’s face was minister- 
wards; it was serious, and devoutly 
attentive. In his hand lay the 

‘family Psalm-book, and the unac- 
customed thumb was being prepared 
—how, we need not specify—for 
its weekly duty of turning over the 
leaves. The service had n. 

What was Pauline to do? 

The door had groaned and closed 
behind her, the atmosphere was 
that of the innermost recess of a 
range of hothouses, and there was 
two hours’ endurance of it in pros- 


ct. 

Well might her spirit sink. 

The collies could understand 
Gaelic, though they might not fol- 
low a sermon—she could not inter- 

ret a word! The dusty rays of a 
urning sun were grateful to their 
anting frames—she was suffocat- 
ing! Each of them had his own. ap- 
agente place—she was a stranger ! 

every way she was worse off 
than a ! 
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Heaved up a billow to its memory. 


CHAPTER I.—A GAELIO CONGREGATION. 









How tired the poor girl felt! How 
hot, how disappointed, how cross ! 

The bare contemplation of that 
two hours’ martyrdom made her 
shudder, and prompted the desper- 
ate suggestion that she might, even 
at this pass, anes The object of 
her journey was lost, the expedition 
had aa a failure ; but her heart 
rebelled against so great a punish- 
ment, 

Could she by any means avert 
it? Dare she draw on herself the 
eyes of all those bowed heads, with 
the chance, too, of a snap at her 
heels from some canine bigot set to 
guard the door? or, more terrible 
still, a sudden cessation of those 
dissonant sounds in the pul it? 

Courage said “ Yes ;’ hear said 
“ No;” and Fear had it. 

She must endure to the end, put 
on perforce the outward garb of 
decent attention, patiently await— 
ah! with a wild, weird, rasping ery, 
the sweet Psalm of David uprose. 

Pauline shuddered from to 
foot. a 
Mentally, as at that hour, she 
listened to the peal of cathedral 
chimes, and the mellow chant of 
white-robed choristers, and—mea- 
sured the distance between her seat 
and the door. A J 

A pause, another rapid jangle of 
incomprehensible heteen i those 
tion of the worshippers, and the 
stranger had flown ; she stood once 
more in the sweet, fresh, fragrant 
air outside. 

With a long-drawn breath of re- 
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lief, Pauline stopped for a minute 
to gaze on the scene around her. 

A broad stretch of blue water la 
at her feet, calm as glass, and to all 
appearance motionless, yet every 
minute laying bare more and more 
of the rocky tangle which overspread 
the beach, interspersed with shallow 
bays of smooth and glistening sand. 

in fringes of birch and alder 
trees skirted the shore, and over- 
hung the broad white road which 
encireled the island. Sloping back- 
wards from these, and with u- 
ally increasing monotony, dreary 
wastes of moor, bog, and ravine 
carried the eye up to the ptarmi- 
gan-haunted above. 

Towards this prospect Pauline 
cared not to look, Her eyes were 
fixed on the pale, dimly-defined 
horizon; on the tiny islets which 
seemed to disdain and shrink from 
the water on which they rested, so 
carefully did they draw back their 
pointed headlands from contact 
with it; and on a large cutter 
yacht, which had cast anchor in 
the bay the night before, and which 
as it lay b ide, showing every 
spar and rope reflected, might have 
offered a prominent object for a 
painter’s pencil, 

She had watched the white ‘sail 
of the vessel as it passed Gourloch 
on the evening before, and mourned 
its loss in the panorama a the 
sur, setting, Cogs nightl ore 
their ems e rN ge had 
been folded just as the heavens 
were lighting up, and it was folded 
still 


* . Not a sound came from the sea, 
and the discordant music 
within the little building alone 
broke the silence over the land. 
Now must Pauline er up her 
courage, and take to t “ene. 
There it lay, glaring in the fierce 
noonday heat, sheltered only here 
_ and there by the birches, and dis- 
playing itself in the distance in a 





mile in length, over a hillside, em 
even of eae of a rock, " 

Pauline sighed, This was, in 

lain terms, more than she had 
rgained for. 

When, against the persuasions of 
her relations at Gourloch, she had 
made her way to the little High- 
land church, she had been sup- 
ported by a feeling of satisfaction, 
complacency, self-approval if you 
will, and her aunt had pled in vain; 

“My dear, be persuaded. It 
rarely happens that our own ser- 
vice is put off, and for once we can 
read our Bibles at home. Such 
a long walk in this weather, and 
it is not our own church either !” 
murmured the lady, feeling a little 
ashamed of using such an argument. 

“T suppose it is much the same, 
auntie; I never can distinguish be- 
tween them.” 

“You have not studied the sub- 
ject, my dear. But, however, that 
is not my real reason for wishing 
you to give it up. It is not fit for 
you to walk so far, Elsie has gone 
down to the shore, and taken her 
books with her. Come, let me find 
something to read out of the 
ibrary.” 

“Thanks, dear auntie, but I 
should like to go.” 

“ You know, my love, how gladl 
I would send you if I could, al 
sty it is not our way to have 
the horses out on Sundays; but 
really the grey is too lame to be 
used to-day.” 

“T always walk, thank you; we 
never think of driving at home.” 

Quietly and decidedly the stronger 
will had put aside the weaker, and, 
if she rued it, the blame was her 
own, 

That “Seinnidh sinn chum clit 

ldire Dhé” (Let us sing to 
the: waste and roy of God), fel 
upon her ear like a knell, Nor 
was she, on reflection, better satis- 


barefaced extent of more than a | 4 












xe In the 


na | fied with the hasty and. precipitate 
opty withdrawal, which must have seemed 


to scorn the simple gathering. How 
could she do it? She had been 
dazed, bewildered, She was al- 
most, in her confusion, ready to re- 


, in 


had 





8 of enter. 

had But no! It was too late, 

igh- And then above and beyond the 
up- obvious causes for discontent pre- 
‘on, viously narrated, it was no easy 
you matter for Pauline to own that she 
alms had been in the wrong. 

It She would have to own it now, 
nate easy or difficult—both wrong in 
an going, and wrong in coming away; 
ch she would have to walk in, dusty 
nd and dishevelled, two hours before 
Lis she was expected, and make her 
tle humiliating confession. Her aunt 
nt, would commiserate, and Elsie would 
ne, rally her; of the two, she preferred 
e- the idea of being laughed at, and 

decided that if her cousin had not 
b- quitted the shore on her return, she 
at would seek her out, and they could 
1g make their entrée ther. 
or With this there flashed a bright 
ne idea into Pauline’s head. 

er The tide was still on the ebb, the 
id short cut across the rocks would be 
ad passable. The prospect ‘of this, 

with the sudden reaction of sur- 

I prise and pleasure it inspired, gave 

a fillip to her spirits, under which 

’ she set off. |More than a mile 
, could be saved by crossing the bay, 
e and the long ridges of rock, matted 
t with tangle, and thickly strewn 


with mussels, lim and other 
shell-fish, afforded a tolerably secure 
footing. 

ep she quitted the road, and 
with light and active steps began 
to thread the mazes of the rocky 
territory. 

All went well for a time. 

True, she had frequently to re- 
trace her path, and more once 
narrowly escaped immersion in a 
hidden pool. Occasionally, too, 
she found herself perched upon an 
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apparently inaccessible height, from 

eae the descent was fraught with © 

poe: . : 
Still, with bare hands clinging to 


each projecting point, and dainty 
toes feeling pens sor for security 


under treacherous sea-weed — too 
often but the veil of a pitfall—the 
advance continued. ~ 

It w worse and worse. Her 


limbs n to ache, her face was 
burning shelterless under the sun, 
for, ! that last spring had 


snapped the parasol in two, when | 
she came to a full stop. “ What 
shall I do #” 

The r wayfarer was tasting 
the apenas neve to explorers 
of short-cuts. 

It would seem as if short-cuts are 
haunted by false-hearted sprites, 
who delight in .tormenting such 
as venture unwarily within their 
bourne. one across fields, and 
you find half-a-dozen hedges in 
your way, each backed by a ditch 
and threaded by:a wire. Follow 
an innocent-looki , as did 
Christian and Hopeful in the alle- 

ry of allegories, and if you are 
not lodged in the castle of Giant 
Despair, you are straightway landed 
in a farmyard deep in mire, from 
which you look in vain for exit. 
View al the plain before you, and 
prepare to tramp it comfortably over 
a close-shaven, heather-burnt moor, 


and behold! an artful swamp lurks . es 


concealed with moss and bog-myrtle 
and cotton-rush flowering on its 
surface ! 

Pauline, too far gone to retreat, 
came to the woful conclusion that an- 
other mistake had been committed. _, 


The rocks, which at first had been . 


mere ridges easily traversed, now. 
seemed actually to tower above her; 


the pools expanded into miniature , 
viii” dad intercepted her at 
ev turn; while both feet and 


hands were smarting from contact | 


with the rough and jagged surface, 
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Suddenly she became aware that 
she was not alone. 

Leaning over a narrow strip of 
water which ran up between two 
ledges, was the figure of a man, so 
intent upon gazing into the crystal 
pool, that he was apparently as un- 
conscious of her presence as she had 
hitherto been of his. 

His hat was thrown off, and a 
suit of grey rendered his person 
so little distinguishable from the 
smooth surface of stone on which 
he lay, that had he not changed his 
’ attitude on Pauline’s approach, she 
might have been still nearer than 
she was, without detecting anything 
unusual, 

She turned to escape, her foot 
slipped, and down she went. 

he stranger started, drew him- 
self up, and stared at the appari- 
tion. How had she come? hat 
did she want? What was she do- 
ing now? 

An answer to the last. interroga- 
tion was sclf-evident. She was 
helplessly = to steady herself 
ona stone which vibrated to every 
inclination, her parasol protruded 
from a crevice many feet below, and 
her long dress placidly floated on a 
neighbouring pool. Clearly she was 
in need of assistance. 

“ Wait a moment; allow me to 
help you.” 

Sooth to say, Pauline had no 
choice but to wait. She was care- 
less as to the fate of her parasol, 
and ignorant of the misdemeanours 
of her robe, but to quit that totter- 
ing pedestal, when one false step 
would precipitate her into a briny 
gulf, was more than she cared to 
attempt. 

Both hands clutched the rugged 
wall in front, he advanced, and one 
was unwillingly loosened and put in 


s 
“Take care! Not that one! 


This side! Ah!” 
She was in! That last exclama- 
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tion was called forth by a stumble, 
a moment’s floundering on the slip- 
ay. yr. and a splash. 

e next instant he had seized 
her other hand, and, by main foree, 
pulled her up beside him. 

“Thank you,” said poor Pauline, 
ruefully. 

Short of a desert island there 
could hardly have been a more ex- 
traordinary and secluded spot for 
two well-dressed, well-bred, and 
well-looking young people to | be 
standing hand in hand, whose ac- 
quaintance barely extended over a 
previous forty seconds or so, 

The man saw the joke; the wo- 
man did not, 

The hand which he held respond- 
ed to his clasp, with a fervour born 
of insecurity and fright; the other 
held on. by his arm, 

“Grips me like a vice,” thought 
he. Aloud, “1 hope you are not 
hurt ?” 

“Oh no—not much—thank you. 
The water is quite warm.” 

“Your parasol is in the hollow 
down there; I had better fetch it.” 

“ Pray don’t. Don’t mind. It 
is of no consequence whatever.” 

“Yon will lose it; you. will 
never find it again if I do not brin 
it now. If you can just stand 
still for one moment, I will jump 
down.” 

Now the malice of this sugges- 
tion consisted in the fact that to 
stand still was one of the last feats 
the walucky fair one was likely to 
accomplish, The rock on which 
they stood was so cut up into de- 
tached and knife-like edges, that, 
even as she spoke, she swayed back- 
wards and forwards, pinching his 
arm spasmodically with each oscil- 
lation, while every movement threat- 
ened another plunge, 

“T shall take the opportunity to 
collar my hat,” reflected the young 
man, “if she is ever going to let 
go, that is to say. Suppose you 


. ' 
° 








: i A sit down for a moment?” to his 


companion. 

As this proposal was accompanied 
by some assistance, it was feasible, 
and he was free. 

And now, for the first time, it 
occurred to Pauline to look at the 
person with whom she was frater- 
nising. 

As his back was towards her, she 
naturally contemplated it first. A 
good back, broad-shouldered,straight, 
and supple, well set off by the odd 
sailor-like blouse of grey. 

Now he was poking his head 
down the chasm from which, but 


_ nearly out of reach, the parasol 


ked up its head appealingly to 
im. Yes, agood head, too; a nice 
round head, covered with dark, 
smooth, soft-looking hair. Last of 
all she obtained a view of the face. 
“Ah! what a pity!” cried the 
girl, inwardly; and with furtive 
glances she continued to scan it till 
he came back to her side, successful 
in both his quests. 

For the face was—bad. 

“May I ask which way you are 

ing ?” 

Pauline could hardly tell. The 
idea of retracing her steps was 
scarcely to. be borne—to push on 
seemed hopeless; she faltered and 
balanced the pros and cons in her 
mind, 

At last her tale was told. 

“] was nearly let in for that 
Gaelic service myself,” said her 
companion; “my men found it 
ovt, however, and warned me at the 
church door. So you are on your 
way to Gourloch ?” 

“ Yes; I was told one could cross 
here when the tide was out.” 

“T should doubt it.” 

“You think it would not be saf 


* Considering,” reflected the 
young man, “that you were stag- 
gering about like a new-born calf a 





few minutes ago, and are ¢ 
now because one are siting dow 

“Then I must go back the way 
Icame. Thank you,” said Pauline, 
with dignity. She could be quite 
= as she sat on the rock. 

e hesitated, and looked towards 
the sea, “The men are here, Will 
you let them put you home? Of 
course I shall accompany the boat,” 
he added, hastily. 

Pauline (aside), “ And pray, who 
are you?” Outwardly, she only 
followed the direction of his eye 
with hers, and saw what she might 
have seen long’ before if she had 
looked—a large, beautifully: 

ointed gig, manned by four tidy 

ritish tars. “ You are very good.” 

“Not at all, I shall be delighted 
to be of any use.” 

“It is barely half a mile beyond 
that headland; you can ‘see the 
tower from here.” 

“What a tremendous round: it 
must be by the road! Five or six 
miles, I should say.” 

“ Not quite so far, but still——” 

“Long enough. You would: not 
do it under an hour and a half.” 

(“Iam wet, besides,” considered 
Pauline, who was wetter than she 
could well confide to a stranger; 
“and I am tired. And if I oles 
and turn back, I must accept his 
escort over, the rocks, for I could 
not ibly crawling and fall- 
— ut, as I did when there was 
nobody near. What a disastrous 
expedition it has been from begin- 
ning to énd! Shall I accept? I 
wish I knew. The boat does look 
charming, and sailors. are always 
nice ; but I don’t altogether like him. 
Still, if I return, he will come too; 
and if I goin the boat, there will 
be all the others. I: wonder which, 
would be best or worst!” A pause. 
“The boat is best.”) “Thank you 
very much, if you are quite sure I 
am not taking you out of your 
way-——” , 
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(* Married,” decided the man— 
“married, and a woman of the 
world, or she would not be so cool 
upon it. I never said it was not 
taking me out of my way. How- 
ever——”) “ Not in the least. Let 
me help you down.” 

“TI cannot imagine,” said the 
young lady, as they stood waiting 
for the boat, “how you did not 
hear me before I was so close to 
you; I made enough noise.” 

“TI heard sounds, but thought 
my men had come ashore. It was 
not likely to be any one else, you 
must acknowledge.” 

“T did not hear any sound; you 
took me altogether by surprise.” 

“And- had I not been there, 
should you have struggled on?” 

“Yes, I think so. I don’t like 

iving up what I have once begun.” 
ne You might, if you had” had 
— luck, have been a dozen steps 
rther on by this time. I am 


sorry I retarded your progress.” 


“IT am very much obliged to 
you.” (Gravely, as with this protest, 
“So far as you have done me a 
service, I am ivan to acknowledge 
it; otherwise, as yet we are stran 
gers. Don’t make jokes.”) 

The boat’s crew now pulled along- 
side, and she was handed in. 

“Delightful!” exclaimed the 
weary pedestrian to herself, as they 
sped over the water with a swift 
noiseless rush that in a few seconds 
left the promontory from which 
they had embarked far behind. “I 
cannot help being glad I came. It 
could not be avoided; I had no 
choice. The men look respectable, 
and he is a gentleman, whatever 
else lie may be. What an odd 
adventure! Poor little Elsie! how 
jshe would have enjoyed it! I 
wonder if she will be down at the 
shore when we come in. No one 
else will, it is to be hoped. Ah! 
how pleasant—how very, very plea- 


sant it is! Now we are going over 


sand and shell; there scuttles off q 
little mn crab under the weed 
It is quite shallow too. Are those 
oysters, or only their shells? How 
beautiful are these great trees rising 
to the surface, and spreading them- 
selves like feathery palms or giant 
ferns! Far, far down they go, into 
that deep, dark, invisible pit. If 
we were to upset here, I should be 
drowned. I should go straight to 
the bottom, and never rise j 
Ah! I am glad we are off that 
hollow; the sand is rising again.” 
Thus dreamily her thoughts wan- 
dered on, as she hung in silence 
over the side. 

(“ Might say a civil word or two,” 
inwardly commented the steersman, 
when some time had elapsed. “I 
thought all Scotch girls could 
talk.”) 

“Ts not this beautiful?” 
Pauline, turning round. 

“ Very.” 

“Nothing can surpass the scenery 
of the west of Scotland.” 

“ Nothing.” 

“ Especially on a day like this.” 

“ Certainly.” 

“She had made her attempts, it was 
his turn next. 

“T hope you are comfortable ?” 

“Perfectly, thank you.” 

“ You must be tired ?” 

“ A little.” 

Discreet, if neither edifying nor 
original. The lady’s turn came 

in. 

“When I come to Scotland I 
never want to go away; and yet 
when I am away, I hardly care to 
seek it out again.” 

“Just what I have felt. But 
is not this your country ?” 

“ No.” 

A pause. 

“My home is in the south of 
England,” said Pauline, feeling her- 
self ungracious, “it is—different 
there.” 

He acknowledged a difference, 


said 








"observed that he too was'a stranger, 


and another spasmodic silence en- 
sued. Then with a of relief 
they simultaneously rushed into the 
old, old topic of the weather. 

Weather past, weather to come, 
weather at sea, weather among moun- 
tains; English, Scotch, and Irish 
weather; the climates of all coun- 
tries,—were discussed with an ani- 
mation that left nothing to be 
desired. 

Meantime}: the mental commen- 
taries so ran: 

“ A fine creature. A nice woman- 
ly woman. A good daughter, good 
sister, good wife—oh ! indeed! no 
wife at all,” as his eye fell on the 





CHAPTER Il.—ONE OF 

“ Well, you are a nice girl to go 
out for a pleesure-trip on the Saw- 
bath-day !” 

Astonishment and exclamations 
having been exchanged, the new- 
comer thus began. 

“T did not, Tom. I went to 
church, and came back by the 
shore.” 

“Went by land, and. came back, 
by water.” 

“There is no crossing after all, 
or else I tried it too far down, I 
don’t know where I should have 
been now, if I had not been most 
kindly rescued.” 

“By him? many thanks,” said 
the boy. He could not have been 
much over twenty, and was a smart, 
hearty, merry - go-round sort of a 
creature, with a loud voice and a 
laughing eye. 

(“ What! You don’t know him ? 
Oh !” in answer to an aside.) 

“T say, Blundell, you must come 
up and have Sunday dinner. That 
is the house among the trees; no 
distance, you see. I only “ena 
up myself an hour . a 
= ferried across at the Rose and 
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ringless left hand clasped round 
the “no wife at all; wrong 
for once. Be that as it may, you 
are a wifely, motherly, daughterly 
girl, and I like you!” 

“And you are an odd kind of 
man, I don’t know whether to. like 
you or not,” 

“Hollo! hollo! hey!” 

“Tom!” ejacu Pauline. 

“ Tommy !” cried her companion. 

With that they turned and faced 
each other, the meaning of which 
was, “Pray what do you know 
about Tom,” and, “ Pray what do 
you know about Tommy ?” 

“ That is my brother,” said Pau- 
line, smiling. 

































now my aunt says I should have 
stayed where I was, and not have 
travelled upon a Sunday. Aftermy 
going to church too, on purpose to 
say that I had been!” 

“You have been at) church ? 
Where in the world did you find 
one ? 


“Close to the ferry on the other © 


side.” 


“And how did you manage to © 


arrive here_an hour ago !” 

“Well, I did not stay the whole 
time you know; I slipped out after 
the first fifty-five verses of the 119th 
Psawm! Eh, Polly ?” 

Pauline did not laugh, 


“Your sister would have been | : 
glad to have been in your place, I » : 


daresay. There is nothing but 
Gaelic at Gourloch Point to-day.”. 
“Ts there not? I wish I had 
been there. «I like to hear them 
screech and squall; it sounds as if 
you were sitting down upon a bag. 
pipe. But you will come up, won 
ou 2” 
. “Thanks very much, but I must 
get back—the men are waiting, You 
will excuse me, I know.” 










































Paulinie-—Part I. 


“I have not yet thanked you 
—" Pauline. He smi 
lifted his hat, and was gone. 

“T knew he would not come,” 
said Tom, hospitably, “or I should 
not have been so keen to ask him. 
I knew that would send him off. 
What a queer old cracky fellow he 
is!” 

“Old! Cracky !” 

“He is half cracked, you know. 
Where is Elsie ?” 

“« How is he cracked ?” 

“ Aunt: Ella said she was down 
at the shore.” 

“ What do you mean by saying 
he is cracked ?” 

“TI didn’t,—I said he was half 
cracked ; and so he is,” 

“ How?” 

“Oh, I don’t know. 
lows say he is.” 

“Why should he not come to 
dinner when you asked him ?”’ 

* Because he never does; and we 
didn’t want him, either.” 

Pauline pondered. 

“He would just have been a 
bore,” continued Tom, as they bent 
their steps inland; “and Aunt Ella 
would not have liked it, besides. 
Queer,—isn’t it? They ought to 
suit each other, those two.” 

She had no idea what he meant, 
“ How did you know him, Tom ?” 

“T have known him a long time. 
The question is, how did you know 
him? TI shall tell Aunt Ella of 
your gallivanting about with one of 
the wild Blundells, and see how 
she’ll look.” 

“Tt was unavoidable,” said his 
sister, steadily. ‘I was in the very 
middle of the bay, and had come 
to a place where I could neither 

back nor forward. You may 
imagine what a start it gave me to 
find a man close at hand, when I 


thought—— 

“Oh, well,” cried Tom, impa- 
tiently; “where is Elsie all this 
time /” 


The fel- 


-* Perhaps she has gone indoors :o 


in.” " 

“She went out when I left, [J 
came down here on ose to 
find her.” Sos 

“ Here she is, then!” A laugh- 
ing voice from behind a rock. “J 
heard you all the time, and saw you 
too. What have you been about? 
ee you two scandalous peo- 

“Speak to Polly, if you like !” 
exclaimed Tom, seizing her hands, 
“If you don’t look better after my 
sister another time, Miss Elsie, [ 
shall think twice before I allow her 
to come and stay with you again. 
But I am innocent.” 

“Were you not with her?” 

“Not I. She managed this nice 
little escapade all by herself. I have 
been here for ever so long, as you 
might have known, if you had been 
anywhere but in this crazy, out-of- 
the-way place down here.” 

“ How did you come ?” 

“T came by the Ross, got ferried 
across, and walked over the hill. 
Mind, I had been to church first, 
which apparently none of you have. 
And such a house as I find! .Only 


Aunt Ella in it; you gone, no one 


can say where; and Pauline sitting 
cheek-by-jowl with a fellow whose 
name she does not even know, but 
with whom she seems vastly taken.” 

A brother’s impertinence, ignored 
by the stately victim. 

“Paulie, I wonder you let him 
treat an elder sister so! 

“ Why, what did you say to her 
yourself, only a minute ago !” 

“Never mind, tell me all about 
it,” said Elsie, impatiently. “ Did 
you find the church, Pauline ?” 

“Yes,” 

“ Well?” 

“T had to come away, Elsie: it 
was all in Gaelic.” 

“Oh! oh! oh!” with a scream 
of delight. “Oh, that is charming! 
Oh, you poor Pauline, you dear 
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"Pauline ! and so ye had your walk 

for nothing, and your parasol is 


broken, and your gown is ruined, 
and, last of all, you got carried off 
by a pirate, and were only rescued 
by Tom and me.” 

' “Come, I like that,” said Tom. 
“ What had you to do with it, mf 
Iask? Sneaking behind that roc 
until you saw whether the pirate 
was going to demolish us or not.” 

“You would make a valiant ally 
in time of need, Miss Elsie; like 
old Blucher, you would come gal- 
loping up with a great dust, when 
all the fighting was over, and do the 
shouting part. 

‘ Tuheira-sa-sa-sa, und die Deutschen 
sind da. 

Die Deutschen sind lustig, sie rufen, 

Hurra !’ 

How long have you been hiding 
here ?” 

“Tt was some one else’s shouting 
that made me look out. ‘Hollo! 
hollo! hey!’ and the echo cried 
after it, ‘Ollo! ollo! ey!’ What 
makes an echo drop its ist They 
always do, you know.” 

* And you had seen none of us 
before ?” : 

“No; the first I saw of anybody 
was when you were all down at the 
boat. I had heard the dip of the 
oars before, but it had not come in 
sight round the point. I concluded 
that you had come with Pauline.” 

“ And I concluded that you had; 
or rather, that it was you sitting 
beside Blundell.” 

“Is that the pirate’s name? 
What is he doing here ?” 

“Ask Polly, She knows all 
about him.” 

“T suppose that is his yacht, 
Elsie. He found me in difficulties 
among the rocks. I was trying to 
cross the bay as the tide was out ; 
and just when I had got. to a place 
where I could get neither back nor 
forward——” 

“T have heard this so often that 





a . 


I am perfectly sick of it,” inter. 
tupted Tom, rudely. “There was’ — 






” 


nothing so very wonderful in this 
great deliverance ; you women al- 
ways make mountains out of mole- 
hi Blundell was fishing in ‘his 
boat, Elsie, and picked her off, that 
was all.” 

“He was doing nothing of the 
kind,” said his sister, warmly. “He 
was not fishing at all.” 

“ Wasn’t he? Well,“then, he 
ought to have been, I mean to 
draw him about his Sunday amuse- 
ments, and you shall see how he 
rises to it. It was Chaworth who 
gave me the hint. Elsie, are. the 
gooseberries over yet ?” 

“No, indeed, they are but just 
begun. You forget how much 
later we are here than you in the 
south,” 

“ Then let us have a turn at them 
before dinner.” 

To humour him she complied, but 


Pauline, pleading fatigue, escaped _~ 


into the house, 

“We are best by ourselves,” said 
Tom, confidentially. “ Pauline «al- 
ways nags me to go indoors before 
I have had half enough. What 
have you got there? om ones. 
Are they good? I like these yel- 
low boys.” 

“ You don’t know what is good, 
then, The green ones have far 
more flavour. ‘Those are called the 
honey-globes, but no one cares for 
them after the others are ripe, 
These little ironmongers are 
best of any.” 


“Are they ?” said Tom, with all - 


kinds in his mouth at once. “Oh, 


I say, look here! My best visiting 


trousers |” 
He had been kneeling uncon- 
sciously on a juicy red ironm 
and the sank was a deeply iat 
bedded stain. > Rif 
“Something always happens to 
this pair, whenever I wear them,” 
said fe, ruefully, “ They came from 
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Pauline.—. 


Smallpage, and are the ones I 
have that don’t bag at the I 
them on to-day, because it was 


to — my aunt.” 
« Tt was oughtful of you, Tom.” 
“Well, what am I to do? My 


things won’t be here till to-morrow, 
and—its getting worse, I do believe 
—there is not a soul to lend me a 
pair. What are you laughing at?” 

“ Nothing. hy do you not 
ask Mr. Blandell ?” 

“His? They would trail behind 
me like the spurs of a fighting-cock. 
I. shall g on board his yacht, 
thongh. I say, Elsie, if he is here 
to-morrow, why shouldn’t we have 
a run in it?” 

“ Delightful !” 

“You would like it, I can tell 
you.” 

“ But how could it be managed ?” 

“Oh, there is nothing easier. 
He is such a queer creature, you 
ean make him do whatever you 
like, if you take him the right way. 
That’s what Chaworth says. You 
have only to take him the right way, 
and you can twist him round your 
little finger.” 

“And how, if you take him the 
wrong way ?” 

Tom shrugged his shoulders. 

“T should like to go,” said his 
cousin, “ very much.” 

* You wouldn’t be sick ?” 

“No, indeed! At least I think 
not.” 

“What do 
‘think not’? 
in a yacht ?” 

“ No.” 

“ You know nothing about it, then. 
They are the sickest things you can 
‘go in. There is nothing I like 
Better than a little spanking 15- 
tonner, with a good sou’-wester to 
fill the sheets.” 

“ How | is this one ?” 

“ This? "Ob, it’s far away too 
bigs” contemptuously. «“It is as 

eas anything. Aunt Elle would 


ou mean by you 
ve you ever been 


go in this one herself, I daresay, It 
was a little wee thing that Guy 
was lost out of.” 

“ Who was Guy ?” 

“Guy? He was the other one, 
They were the wild Blundells, you 
know. Such a splendid-looking pair 
of fellows! Chaworth said-——” 

“You have had enough, Tom, 
Come to the greenhouses.’ 

“ Chaworth said———” 

“ Look at this piece of heliotrope, 
peeping through the hinges. How 
can it have crept in there ?” 

“Chaworth said——” 

“ Shut the door after you.” 

“You are not listening to me a 
bit,” said Tom, crossly. 

Neither she was. 

Meantime Pauline sat by her 
open casement, looking on the sea, 

It was an old-fashioned lattice- 
window, set in a frame of ivy, and 
both sides were caught back to let 
in as much of the outer air as pos- 
sible. The chamber was round, 
being approached only by a narrow 
winding stair, which opened out of 
the gallery below; and the turret- 
room, as it was called, was appro- 
priated to Miss La Sarte’s use, 
whenever she stayed, as she usually 
did every autumn, at Gourloch. 

Here she sat now, a tall, straight, 
dark-haired maid, with a thoughtful 
countenance, and calm, bright eyes. 

Unlike Tom, unlike Elsie, unlike 
any one else in the world was 
Pauline. 

It was this which made Tom 
rampant at the idea of his sister’s 
adventure, and gave zest to Elsie’s 
enjoyment of her defeat. 

wiline, the good, the grave, the 
handsome, the decorous, the every- 
where admired and approved Paul- 
ine, to be caught tripping thus! 

Elsie might have been wilful, 
and daring, and baffled, and made 
to look foolish as her cousin had 
been, and no one would have 
thought twice about it, whilst the 








' whole house was now gaping at 


Pauline. Elsie would have 

and pitied like a lost child ; 
she would have come in bemoani 
her fate; showing her hands 
her face, her gown and her parasol ; 
and all of a sudden she would have 
burst out a-laughing in the face of 
her comforters. 

Pauline sits by her window, and 
her hands lie idly in her lap. 

Through the balmy air come ever 
and anon the calls of sea-birds on 
the shore ; the wild quivering cry of 
the curlew, or the lapwing divert- 
ing ee on from her young. 

A slight breeze has sprung up 
with the return of the tide, wave- 
lets lap the rocks, and ripple along 
the little bays and creeks of sand. 

A long hour glides unbroken by, 
and the dreamer heeds it not, 


A sudden attack upon the door; 
a double attack—one hand used for 
the rap, the other simultaneously 
turning the handle. 

“Look here! why don’t you come 
down? The gong is broken, Aunt 
Ella says, and you might have 
known, We have been waiting 
nearly half an hour.” 

“1 am coming, dear.” 

“You might just as well read 
= good books after dinner as 

fore,” continued injured Tom. 

Pauline, as we know, had not been 
reading, and there were no traces of 
books to be seen, but she had for- 
— to smooth her hair, and her 

nnet still lay upon the table, 


Tom looked at her, “Are you 
tired ?” he said, gruffly. 

“I am, rather, thank you.” . 

“What a wild chase it 
was! Blundell must have had a 
good laugh at you.” 

They were going down-stairs, and 


she slipped her hand within his arm, 
“ Isn’t he rather a—strange man, 
Tom ?” 
“T told you he was half cracked.” 





“ He never once smiled the whole 
time, except, yes, when he went 
away.” ; , 

“TI don’t know about smiling, but 
you should just hear him laugh. He 
and Guy were the jolliest fellows 
in the world. Wherever the Blun- 
dells were, Siow, war a row, and 
every night they kept it up, The 
had half the county by the por 
and there they used to be roaring 
and fightin e 
“ Well 

“ Well, what?” 

“ What were you going to say!” 

“T wasn’t going to say anything. 
What do you mean ?” 

“What were they roaring and 
fighting abont ?” 

“Oh, for fun. It was Guy who 
was the great hard; Ralph could be 
as quiet as a pussy-cat if he liked. 
Oh! the meekest, mildest creature, 
without a wordjto say for himself! 
So that all the old dowagers used.to 
say, ‘What a nice young man!’ 
And he was very nice!” said Tom, 
emphatically. “I say, you needn’t 
tell Aunt Ella all this; we may just 
as well go in his yacht, and he is all 
right now. Do you hear? Mind 
you don’t.” 

The last injunction gave Pauline 
food for thought. She waited her 
opportunity, and thus accosted. her 
brother. ) 

“Tom, if Mr. Blundell is not— 
not a proper acquaintance for us, I 
cannot help telling Aunt Ella. He 
ought not to come here, and Elsie 
and I should not go-in his yacht,” 

“ What rubbish! Of course he is 
all right now; I told you that.” 





“TI don’t know what. your ‘all .— 


right’ and your ‘all wrong’ means,” 
eried_ she, ne ‘patience. “ You 
say he is wicked, and he is crazy, 


and seem to glory in it, and yet you. 


wish us to be intimate——” 

“ Who said anything about being 
intimate? The inti is a fiction 
of yourown. You picked him up 


















































































for yourself, and were intimate 
enough with him in all conscience 
when I came upon you.” 

“You know how it was ——” 
began his sister. 

“Oh, for pity’s sake, don’t come 
to the place where you could get 
neither back nor forward again! I 
know the very spot by this time! 
Spare us the recital, just this 
onee.” 

“You are very rude,” said Paul- 
ine, frowning. 

“No, no. I'll be ready for it 
again to-morrow, and promise to 
listen to every word. Come, Polly- 
poddy, don’t be cross; you know 
you want to have the sail, and so 
does Elsie, and so we'll all go, and 
have a day of it.” 

“Tf you are sure,” hesitated 
she. 
“Sure? Yes, of course I am. 
There is really nothing the matter 
with him, only that he has been 
queer ever since he and Guy were 
out that night in the North Sea, 
and Guy was drowned. Instead of 

ing away from the water, as you 
eoulé: think he might have done, 
he is always on it, and goes mooning 
about by himeelf first to one place, 
and then to another. But he is 
quite the pattern man, every one 
says. I believe,” he added, Tower: 
ing his voice, “ he thinks he’ll go to 


CHAPTER III.—“ BITE HIM, PUNCH 


The next morning, alas! alas! 
Rain; soft, patient, persistent 
rain, not loud nor passionate, yet 
holding out no fals¢ hopes of giving 
sf di set in with the daylight. 
w over the hillsides hung the 
misty veil; leaden looked the sea; 
iteous were the faces that surveyed 
it at Gourloch. 
“Elsie, do you ever have any- 
thing but rain, here ?” 
“Never! It poured the whole 
of yesterday.” 


mone 


hell, or something of that sort, if he 
breaks out again !” 

“Ts that what makes you call 
him crazy?” 

“Yes. That is what the fellows 
say.” 

“So now,” continued Tom, as if 
a load were off his mind, “you know 
the worst of him. And, letting 
alone that, he is as good a fellow as 
ever lived. Just the kind of man 
you would take to; he is not Elsie’s 
style at all. I say, what a pretty 
little creature she has turned out, 
and what airs the monkey gives 
herself!” 

“T don’t think any one ever ac- 
cused Elsie of that before.” 

“They will now, then. She shuts 
you up at every turn, and then 
comes wheedling after you to get 
you to go after her again.” 

“Tt is only her way, you silly 
Tom. She means nothing by it.” 

“ Doesn’t she, then ?” 

“Nothing whatever. She is a 
mere child,” 

“A monstrous precocious child. 
Where on earth did she learn to 
flirt ?” o 

“Flirt !” cried Pauline, angrily. 

“ Yes, flirt. I suppose it is born 
in a girl. Even a she-Paul will flirt, 
if she can do it on a Sunday, my 
dear sister,” added he, slily. 
Pauline—blushed. 


a ha 

“ Yes, of course, if it ts fine, it is 
sure to be on a Sunday, when one 
can’t do anything.” 

“JT had a presentiment that it 
would rain to-day.” - 

“Clever of you, that. I have a 
presentiment that it will rain to- 
morrow, atid the next day, and the 
next after that.” Tom was out of 
humour, and the mischief found for 
his idle hands to do was teasing his 
cousin, 

“Tt is no worse here than else- 
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J where,” affirmed Elsie, smarting like 


a true Scot under their national dis- 
grace. “We have had very good 


- weather, particularly fine weather, 


until quite lately. 1 am sure I 
don’t know why it should have 
broken just at this time,” continued 
she, with a troubled look at the 
sky. 

‘ And what is one to do the live- 
long day ?” 

“You might go and see Mr, Blun- 
dell,” said a quiet voice close by. 
Pauline was standing with her back 
to them, looking out of the window. 

“Eh? What should I do that 
for ?” demanded her brother. 

“You might find out how long 
he means to stay, and see what is 
our prospect of a sail.” 

“Well, I might do that, Perhaps 
he would take me with him to-day. 
I don’t care for the rain, and it 
would be better than staying at 
home.” (With a glance at Elsic.) 
“Men can’t be expected to fad 
about a work-table all day like 
girls.” 

“Bring him back with you to 
entertain us,” retorted his cousin. 

Tom tossed up his head, “ Likely, 
isn’t it? He hates women.” 

No remark. 

“ He never goes anywhere when 
he can help it.” 

“Oh |” 

“ And so, as he won’t come to 
me, I must go to him,” proceeded 
young La Sarte with a lordly air, 
intended to convey that it was im- 
possible two such choice _ spirits 
could be long apart. “He will 
expect me, I daresay.” 

* Hollo !” Three minutes later, 
in the avenue. “I was on my way 
to look you up.. What a beast of a 
da bd 

« Well what have you got for me 
to do ?” 

Was he seeking Tom, as Tom was 
seeking him, from the sheer lack of 
an other source of entertainment? 

ey regarded each other earn- 
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estly. Should they fish? | The 
eran rrrorten hig . The. shoot- 
ing of Gourloch was let toa stranger. 
Boating would be miserable; walk- 
ing, stupid. Myst they actually be 
driven indoors? It appeared the 
only thing to be done, 

“T hope,” said Blundell, as they 
walked up to the house, “that Miss 
La Sarte is none the worse for her 
wetting yesterday.” 

“Not a bit, At least, I never 
asked her, Isn’t it a jolly old place? 
Belongs to my aunt, as far as you 
can see on either side, She was a 
Macdougal; you would know what 


that means if you were a native; - 


and since my uncle’s death she lives 
here for the most part of every year. 
The pity is about the shooting. She 
might just as well keep some of it 
for me, even if she let the rest;, it 
is rather hard on a fellow to come 
to Scotland in August, and, get’ no 
grousing. I have given her several 
retty broad hints on the subject. 
i should come down regularly if I 
could look upon it as a moor,” 

“TI don’t doubt it,” said his com- 
panion, drily. 

“ And, of course, I should have 
it to offer fellows. Ican’t ask them 
down, as it is, when there, is no 
shooting. : Fellows who have asked 
me, you know. There was young 
Beauchamp; and Farey, Lord Pt 
son ;—they would both have, come 
down fast enough, if there had been, 
anything for them to do. I had to 
make up a sort of explanation about 
my aunt being a widow, and not 
caring to have a lot of people about. 
I could not tell them. out there 
was no shooting, they would have 
thought it so uncommonly odd.” 

= ioe you the heir?” 

“No, another of us; my cousin, 
has the title and the. B——shire 


estates, ‘That is why my (aunt lives, . 


here.” a , 
*“ And does.he come. in for. this 


property too?” 


“Oh no, there’s Elsie—I mean 
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her daughter. A nice girl,” said 
Tom, carelessly. “Sir Edward was 
only my mother’s brother, but we 
do pretty much as we like here.” 

“ And that was your sister whom 
I met yesterday? Do you know, 
the whole time she was with me she 
reminded me of some one, and I 
could not puzzle out who it was. 
Not that he is the least like you, 
Tommy.” 
~ “Is she not? She is thought like 
me too.” (I suppose he means that 
she is handsomer, and she’s not. I 
am quite as good-looking.) 

“ We are rather wet for the draw- 
ing-room, eh ?” said Blundell, with 
a-glance at his sea-soiled boots. 
* What do you think ?” 

“ My aunt is awfully good-natur- 
ed, an ” sinking his voice, “ the 

ts are as old as'the hills. No- 
minds about them. Aunt 
Ella,” continued Tom, opening the 
door, “here is Mr. Blundell: what 
can we do to amuse him ?” 

“We .will do our best,” replied 
his aunt, pleasantly. She was a 

ight, graceful little thing, to whose 
opinions her nephew’s exceeding 
deference seemed almost comical. 
“T am afraid we have nothing here 
very entertaining, Mr. Blundell,” 
affirmed the lady. 

“ Perhaps Mr. Blundell will kind- 
ly entertain us,” said a new voice, 

e other courtesies having been 


exch 6 

Turnin litely towards the 
speaker, he beheld a rosy, golden- 
haired Hebe, in the first flush of her 
womanhood; a chubby, dimpled, 
rounded creature, whose mocking 
eyes were fixed upon him. 

“T am dreadfully stupid,” said 
he, with a drawl. 

Pauline, on his other side, jerked 





her netting - needle impatiently. 
(“He did not s in that way to 
me,” thought she. “ What a dis- 


ble, affected, artificial voice ! 
I knew I should not like him !”) 


Lady Calverley. “You were very | 


kind yesterday in bringing my niece 
out of an unpleasant predicament, 
She was a foolish girl to try the 
crossing, and we may be thankful 
things were no worse.” 

“* You would have laughed at us,” 
said Blundell to Elsie. 

“T am sure I should.” 

“Tt is never safe to try a cross- 
ing by the sea,” continued Lady 
Calverley. 

“T should not have tried it un- 
less the tide had been going out,” 
said Pauline. 

“ J could cross at any time,” said 
Tom. 

Then there was a pause. (“I 
wonder how I could put up with 
him!” thought Pauline. “ f must 
have been blind and deaf, or else he 
is altogether changed since yester- 
day.”) 

Are you not a walker?” inquired 
Blundell, again addressing Miss 
Calverley. 


“T don’t care for walking, unless 


it is to get things, I should not mind 

it if I might shoot, or fish, or follow 

the otter-hounds; *but walking for 

walking’s sake is like taking medi- 

cine,—you wonder how little of it 

you can get off with, to do you any 
” 


Elsie, thankful for any diversion, | 


conscious of charms, graceless and 
idle, sparkled with animation. 

* T declare,” s lated Tom, “ she 
is trying her hand on Blundell 
next.” 

It was not her place. He had 
told her his friend was bored with 
women, and if he had by any chance 
come up to see Pauline, he ought 


to be talking to her. His aunt, too,” 


merely putting in a word now and 
then; she should be taking the 
lead—she ought to make their visitor 
converse with her on this their first 
meeting. 


Else was too free, too friendly, | 


with a man whom she had never 













































so much, he failed to ap 
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ning manner of which he had heard 
iate it. 

“ What in all the world are we to 
do?” he reiterated, dolefully. 

No one heeded him. 

“Pauline, why are you fidgeting 
with that stupid work p> 

“I did not know I was fidget- 
s ” 

“ You are; and you have hardly 
done a stitch besides. Why can’t 

ou try to make yourself ble # 
Why don’t you talk like Elsie?” 
in a low voice. “It all falls upon 
her. Neither you nor Aunt “Ella 
will say a word.” 

“T can’t talk toa man who turns 
his back upon me,” said Pauline to 
herself. She was exaggerating, he 
had not turned his back; but the 
lady was nettled. 

His back was not turned, but his 
shoulder certainly was. He was 
lounging over the side of the easy- 
chair, snapping his fingers at the 
pug in Elsie’s lap. , 

‘Punch was growling, wincing, 
and quivering with indignation. 

“Look at him, Punch! Bite 
him, Punch! Hist! Good dog, 
good dog! Don’t be frightened, 
you little coward !” cried his mis- 
tress, full of the sport. “ Punch, I 
am ashamed of you, to let yourself 
be tormented by a naughty, hor- 
rid———” 

“Go on,” said Blundell. 

“Elsie, my dear, will you open 
the dining-room door, and see what 
lancheon is about? It is surely 
one o’clock.” 

Elsie jumped up with an instan- 
taneous obedience edifying to see. 

“One o’clock! It surely cannot 


© he ne late en that!” ‘eaclaned thelt 


guest. 

“Tt has been one o’clock by me 
for ever so long,” said Tom, emphat- 
ically. 

“ A quarter to one,” said Pauline, 
eonsulting her watch. “TI think 





Hebrides. 


| seen before. If this were the win- your clocks are rather fast, Aunt 
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la.” “ere 
“Yes, my dear, we keep them 
half an hour before the time, as our 


servants are always late.” 
“ And that pulls them up ?” said 
Blundell, gravely. 


“They are obliged to by the 
clocks, Aon tom Wom 

“Which they would not do, if 
you kept them to the correct time?” 

“T don’t know,I am sure. I 
wish I knew of any way to make 
them punctual,” said Lady Calver- 
ley, herself the most unpunctaal 
woman in existence, “I never can 
get them to do as I wish in that 
respect. Well, Elsie, are we to 
come ?” 

‘“‘ No, indeed, mamma, there is no 
appearance of food ;’ but there is a 
rush along the e now that 
betokens good. There is a sound 
of abundance of rain. Mr. Blan 
dell—_—””_ But Blundell had turned 
to her cousin. 

“ Ab,” said Tom, cheerfully, “ it 
will be all the better when it comes, 
Elsie! Here, Punch, good old dog! 
= like me now, don’t you, sir? 

ake my advice and stick to me in 
the dining-room, and it will ad- 
vance your best interests. The day 
is clearing, Aunt Ella, after all.” 

What had made the day brighten, 
the dog good, and the late luncheon 
panto: all atonce, in the young 
man’s eyes? Pauline sedately con- 
versing with his friend, or Elsie 
sitting by astonished and neglected? 

“ Elsie, come here; I have some- 
thing to show you.” 

She came hastily. 

“Tt is only an old halfpenny; 
but never mind, let us be looking 
at it. I say, when are we to bring 
in about the sail?” 

~ We can’t bring it in at all.” 
“ Oh yes, we can, you can, You 


were chattering away to him’ just 
now easily ink of some- 
thing to put it into his head.” 
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Putin —Part I. 


“T won't. He was quite rude to 
me just vow.” 

“Rude to you! How?” 

“I spoke to him, and he turned 
away, and never answered me.” 

“He was not thinking of you, 
that was all,” 

“Then he ought to have been 
thinking of me,” pouting and look- 
ing angrily’at the halfpenny. “ He 
should not be so taken up with any 
one that he cannot attend for a 
moment to another.” 

“Oh, you take no notice, that is 
the best way,” advised he, by no 
means displeased at the tables anes 
thus turned, “ He and Pauline will 
get on together first-rate, for, be- 
tween ourselves, they are both as 
mad as March hares. He is not. in 
your line, my dear, at all.” 

“He has not a pleasant way of 
speaking. Sometimes I can’t tell 
whether he is in joke or in earn- 
est.”’ 

“What does it matter which he 
is? * He is an old ‘frump, and he is 
not half so good-looking as he was 
either.” 

“He is 
enough,” 

“Oh, I don’t know. I don’t 
call him so very handsome now. 
And black hair always tarns grey 
soon,” 

“ How old is he?” 

“ He is a lovg way over thirty, I 
know that, He was thirty. when I 
left these parts, or, if he wasn’t, he 
was precious near it.” 

“Look here!” continued he, 
turning her attention to himself, 
“this mark, it shows wonderfully 
little after all, You can hardly see 
it in this light, can you ?” 

“No, no; it is not worth think- 
ing about for a moment,” impa- 
tiently, ‘They seem to have gone 
to sleepin the house to-day. No 
luncheon, nor anything.” 

“ We are not starving; and when 
we have eaten it. there will be 


quite good - looking 


nothing else to do. I am in no 
hurry,” alleged the lad, defying that 
internal clock which had antici. 

the hour so pertinaciously 
itherto. 

“For the first time in your life, 
then. I thought you were always 
hungry, and greedy, and everything 
else that a boy ought to be.” 

“T daresay I was. I was a 
capital boy in all respects,” assented 
Tom, quietly consigning his boy- 
hood to the past. “And you. were 
not a bad little girl either, Miss 
Elsie, Do you remember the tur. 
key’s nest day ?” 

No answer, 

“ What are you listening to them 
for?” cried he, with a frown, 

“ Nothing — nothing. It was 
only to mamma, She—— What 
was it you were saying ?” 

“Nothing worth attending to. * 
I am only boring you.. Mr. ‘Blun. 
dell is a great deal more entertaining, 
no doubt.” 

“Tom, you silly boy, don’t. be 
ridiculous. ‘I heard eyery word you 
said, till. just at the last. I was 
thinking of something: , 

“ Oh, never mind. It does not in 
the least signify,” tossing up and 
down the tassel of the blind, with a 
sham yawn, and an air of superb 
carelessness, 

Elsie had no more to say ; her ex- 
cuses were suspected, and apologies 
would have made matters worse. 

Now at last. they were at one» in 
their desires; equally anxious, for 
interruption, the announcement. of 
luncheon was welcomed by both. 

The day did not. clear, acccording 
to Tom’s prognostications, and the 
greater part of it had to be passed, 
even by him and his friend, within 
doors. ; 

Five o’clock tea, however, was 
barely over, when, all at once, the 
sun oh out. 

That more: tain would. fall ere 
night, and also through the night, 
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= was but too probable ; but for the 


nt there was a lull. 

The pattering of heavy drops 
might be heard upon the laurel 
hedges from the trees overhead ; 
blackbirds and thrushes did a brisk 
business among such hapless worms 
as had crept forth upon the 
paths; and the roaring of hidden 
waterfalls seemed all at once to 
become distinctly audible. 

“Let us go and see the Gour 
Barn in flood !” suddenly suggested 
Tom. “ What do you say, Elsie ” 

A making-up, such as is in fashion 
among quarrelsome children, had 
been effected between them; and 
now, as usuai, he appealed to her. 

“ Shall we, Pauline ?” cried Elsie, 

“Yes, yes, we will! | For,” sub- 
joined Pauline, with exceeding 
demureness, “a whole day in the 
house is tiresome. One needs fresh 
air.” 

“My dear Pauline, what are you 
proposing ?” Lady Calverley looked 
at her niece with astonishment. 
“Going out now! And it will rain 
again directly |” 


cha =, co m5 igs 
“Now mamma, don’t say i ; 


CHAPTER IV.—THE GOUR BURN. 


thing, please/ It will be so 
lightful! And do make dinner a 
little later, so as to give us plenty 
of time. Come, Pauline! Quick! 
Before mamma can say a word |’ 

“ Why should you not come'too? 
urged Tom, “ Put on thick boots, 
and come, I'll carry you home if 
you fall by the way. 

“ My dear, I could not walk haif- 
way there! And I cannot say I 
think you ought to ask the girls 
to go. Why cannot you and Mr. 
Blundell go by yourselves?” 

Four gloomy faces made answer 
first. 

Then, “It would besucl: a grand 
sight,” murmured Pauline. 

“ T really think they ought not to 
miss it,” pleaded Blundell. 

Tom. “It will do them all the 
good in the world!” 

Elsie. “ We must go.” 

Further remonstrance would have 
been idle, and it was understood 
that Blundell was to return with 
them to the castle. 





“Thy gentlest sweep and boldest leap, 
Thy rough rock walls, and plunging falls, 
Thy foam-bells ringing free ; 
Thy pools and thy shallows, thy sun-woven shadows, 


Thy startles and 


sallies, thy fern-glades and valleys, 


Were early known to me.’ 


With revived spirits and glowing 
countenances, the little party found 
themselves out upon the moor, sur- 
rounded by dripping heath and 
fern, brawling streamlets, and glis- 
tening sheets of rock. 

“Hi!” eried Tom, walking back- 
wards in front of them, up a steep 
incline, ‘This is the kind of thing 
for me! What a pair of cheeks Elsie 
has got !” 

“What a pair you have got your- 
self!” retorted his cousin, as thouga 
it were an accusation. “Do walk 
VOL. CXXL—NO,. DCCXXXVI. 


properly now: this is not a place to 
trip in.” 

“Just what I should say it was,” 
tripping as he spoke, and pretending 
to lurch over the aide “Why did 
none of you catch me? That pool 
down there would drown a hay- 
stack !” 

“Tsn’t it a splendid 1?” said: 
Elsie. “And :the rock opposite 
is called ‘The Otters’ Inn.’ The 
otter, when he travels up to the 
lake on the other side of the 
hill, spends the day here, and pro- 
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ceeds on his way the following 
night.” 

“T should say he meets with 
cold comfort,” said Tom, lightly. 
“Tt wad be sma’ pleesure to me to 
bide in a hoose where there was 
neither parritch nor whusky—eb, 
Blundell? The Otters’ Inn is not 
quite in the style of the old ‘Goat 
and Compasses,’ ” 

No answer. 

“ Do you and Chaworth go there 
still ?” 

“No.” 

“ Where is Chaworth ?” 

“1 don’t know,’ Miss La Sarte,” 
said Blundell, turning to his com- 
panion, “I suppose, te this noise, 
we are close to the fall now ?” 

“T knew T should draw him,” 
whispered Tom, triumphantly. 
2 Did | you see how ‘angry he was? 
He hates the very name of Cha- 
worth.” 

“Then why did you mention 
him ” 

He stared. “Why? Just for 
that, to be sure! Didn’t you see 
how he turned to Pauline, and 
would talk no more to me? Oh, 
it was rich !” 

“ Elsie,” said Pauline, turning 
round, “ we are going down to the 
ledge: we shall not be away more 
than a few minutes.” 

“Ts Miss Calverley not coming 
too ?” 

No; Miss Calverley declined the 
invitation decidedly : it made her 
so giddy, that never once, not even 
when she was a child, had she scen 
the fall. She would await their 
return where she was. 

The other three crept down the 
bank, clinging alternately to 
branches of trees and points of 
rock. Pauline mately declined 
assistance, for speech was unavail- 
ing. The hollow rumbling sound 
which had been loudly audible on 
the heights, was now a deafening 
continuous roar, as the volume of 
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water, which had been considerably 
augmented by the recent rain, thun- 
dered over the cliff, and lashed the 
black | below, into a seething 
caldron of yellow foam. 

The three adventurers, from their 
ledge, beheld the spectacle in silence, 

Tom, his restless eyes roving up 
and down, as if to gather ia every 
point of the picture, was still influ- 
enced by a certain amount of awe, 
for this was a sight to which he 
was unaccustomed; his sister, to 
whom ‘it was more familiar, gazed 
thoughtfully into the depths; Blun- 
dell surveyed the scene with some 
degree of emotion, but of a kind so 
inscrutable, that it was difficult to 
guess whether it afforded him plea- 
sure or pain. 

Suddenly he motioned to the 
others to remain where they were, 
and disappeared up the bank. 

“ Miss Calverley, you really must 
come down. - It is magnificent ; and 
your cousin says you have never 
seen it yet.” 

“T should like to come so much,” 
said Elsie, piteously; “but ob, if 
Tom were to touch me r 

“ He shan’t touch you. No one 
shall. You shall touch me, and 
that is all you need do, Hold on 
by my arm, and you can come down 
as safely as if you were on a high- 
road,” 

A few more entreaties, and she 
was persuaded. 

Yes, wonderful to relete, she was 
persuaded. Shivering, miserable, 
yet excited and triamphant, she 
stood upon the ledge. 

Pauline nodded her congratula- 
tions, and Tom clapped his hands 
in her face; but Elsie heeded them 
not. 

She was holding on, as Blundell 
had told her, by his arm; and as 
wilder and wilder grew the hurry 
of the torrent, and more and more 
horrible the yawning depths below, 
she cowered the closer to him. 
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Strange cries, and shrieks, and 

ans sounded for her in the ter- 
rible din of the waters, Her eyes 

an to swim, her brain to reel. 
Well for her that some one at that 
moment touched her elbow. It was 
only Pauline, unaware of the com- 
pact made beforehand, and kindly 
anxious to see if her cousin were 
uneasy; but it gave the last touch 
to the girl’s nervous terror, and 
uttering a cry which was lost in 
the raging of the waters, she shot 
up the bank like a hunted animal 
escaping for its life. 

The other three followed, griev- 
ous to relate, in convulsions of mer- 
riment. 

Pauline’s rare laugh rang out 
with the hearty, thorongh enjoy- 
ment of one not often in mirthful 
mood; Tom see-sawed to and fro 
with the agonies of his delight; 
while even Blundell looked diverted, 
though politeness restrained him 
from giving way to the same extent 
as did the others. 


Elsie, the first to ridicule herself 


upon ordinary occasions, reddened 

with vexation, and drew herself 

pettishly away from her cousin’s 
rotecting arm. 

“ Little Elsie,” began Pauline. 

“Oh Elsie, Elsie!” cried Tom. 
“Oh fie, Elsie !” 

“Tt was my fault,” said a kind 
voice, without a trace of amusement 
in it. “I ought not to have pressed 
it,” continued Blundell, “ but I could 
not bear to think that you were 
debarred from sharing our pleasure. 
Miss La Sarte, standing there, you 
reminded : me of the ‘Lorelei.’ 
You know the old legend? If you 
had taken your hat off, and let your 
hair down, it needed no more.” 

“Exéept that it should lave 
been golden hair,” said Tom, who 
had studied at Bonn, and had often 
enough sung about the “goldnes 
haar” with the wild students there ; 
“and that Pauline would never lure 


In the Hebrides 
any one to destruction. Elsie © 


would make a far better ‘ Lorelei,’ ” 
he added, thoughtlessly. ; 

“You are——kind,” said his 
cousin. 

“You are unfair to us all,” said 
Blundell. “I had forgotten the 
purport of the lady’s wishes, and 
only thought of;jher picturesque 
attitude. I had forgotten the 
golden hair, too, Tom.” 

“Oh, don’t apologise: we are 
not offended ; are we, Elsie? Quite 
the reverse, And as for Pauline, 
she knows you meant to be compli- 
mentary, whatever you might say.” 

Blundell’s look said she might, 
and Miss La Sarte caught it. 

“Tt is growing late,” said she, 
hurriedly, “ Let us come.” 

“And come you along with me, 
Elsie !” cried Tom. “ You and I will 
make it up on our way home. AndI 
won't tease you, nor bother you, 
nor anything,” 
manly tones than he had yet spoken. 

They set off accordingly. 

“ A nice-looking pair,” said Blun- 
dell, looking after them. “If it is 
a fair question, is she quite grown- 
u 9? 

- She would say quite, if you 
asked her; but one ought not to be 
reckoned very deeply accountable 
at seventeen—ought one ?” 


“Tt is to be hoped not,” he an-— 


swered, with a sigh. 

“Oh,” said Pauline, astonished 
at his taking it so seriously, “I 
was only thinking of my little 
cousin’s playful ways. She has 
such bright spirits that sometimes, 


now and then, she may be misur- . 


derstood. Not, of course, by those 
who know her.” 

“Oh, certainly not. The sins of 
seventeen don’t count for much 
anyway.” 

(" ippant,” thought she. “T 
dislike that way of speaking.”) 

“You don’t agree with me {” 
said Blundell. 


he added, in more’ 
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“T think,” said Pauline, with an 
effort, “that you do not mean what 
ou say. You did not mean sins.” 

“Yes, I did. We may wipe out 
the sins of seventeen with a single 
stroke, I should say.” 

* Oh no.” 

“No?” 

“ We cannot wipe out one.” 

“Then may God have mercy 
upon us!” 

The blood rushed to Pauline’s 
cheek, and her heart seemed to 
stand still. What did he mean by 
forcing this strange conversation 
upon her? by this sudden fall 
from the smooth surface of ordina 
topics to those deep themes whic 
may not be touched but with awe 
and reverence? She did not know 
how to answer, how to speak at all. 
Tom’s hints and confidences, was 
she to distinguish them from his 
ordinary rattle? Had he, for once 
in his life, kept within the mark ? 

Her pulses beat fast, as she took 
the next few steps in silence. 

“T suppose you think me dread- 
fully profane,” said Blundell at last, 
with a sort of smile. 

“No, no;” that rendering not 
having even occurred to her. 

“ What then ?” 

What then, indeed! She could 
not well adopt Tom’s phraseology, 
and state that she had been won- 
dering whether he were indeed 
“half cracked” or not. But she 
was greatly at a loss; she could 
hardly bring herself to speak. 

At last, “I know you are right,” 
said she. “It is the very root of 
our religion. But—you took me 
rather by surprise.” 

“You take me by surprise now. 
I hardly understand what you 
mean.” (“In fact, not at all.”) 

“Ts not our only trust in the 
mercy of God?” said Pauline, rev- 
anuihy. 

“ Certainly.” 

“well?” 
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“ Well?” 

They looked at each other. 

“ Apparently we are equally at 
sea,” said he, at last. “I had better 
explain my views. I believe that 
we can wipe out the faults, follies, 
sins, if you will, of our youth, by a 
consistent determination to avoid 
them for the future. If we cannot 
do that, I say, God have mercy, for 
there is no hope for us.” 

He spoke sullenly in the tone of 
a man resolved to abide by his own 
judgment, and his gentle companion 
winced,‘ even 'while she answered 
steadily, “ That is not the Christian 
religion.” . 

“ How not ?” 

“Tf our only trust is in the mercy 
of God, how can we be expected to 
justify ourselves in His sight ?” 

“We must ‘work out our own 
salvation.’ ” 

“ Work it out through faith.”! 

A gesture of impatience. “Is 
that what you mean? I have seen 
quite enough of that sort of thing. 
Faith is a very"easy stepping-stone 
to heaven. If a man does not lead 
a consistent life, he is very glad to 
take hold of faith.” 

“T should say he would be more 
glad to take hold of it if he did.” 

“Should you? Ah!” 

“You are trying to do what you 
never can,” said Pauline, roused by 
his slighting tone. 

“ What is that?” 

“Make yourself fit to appear be- 
fore your Maker.” 

“1 can at least keep myself from 
being unfit.” 

She shook her head. Blundell 
set his lips as if determined to say 
no more, and an awkward silence 
ensued. : 

With vacant eyes fixed fpon the 

and they marched along in si- 
ence, equally anxious to renew the 
combat, yet each unwilling to take 
the initiative part. Finally they 
broke out together. 
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“ Mr. Blundell ° 

“ Miss La Sarte——” 

The voices ceased as simultane- 
ously and as suddenly as they 
began. 

“ This is absurd,” said he. “We 
need not quarrel because of a dif- 
ference in opinions; and consider- 
ing that our acquaintance only dates 
from yesterday, it is too much to 
expect that they should jump to- 
gether all at once. That,” he con- 
tinued in a softer tone, “we must 
wait for.” 

“Oh no; we need not quarrel.” 

“ By the way, we were more in 
sympathy yesterday, were we not? 
We both tried the church, and 
were both driven away by the same 
cause to the same place. How 
curious to think of your being 
Tom’s sister !” 

“Have you known him long ?” 

“TI used to have the boys over 
from school, and let them run about 
the place. Tom was rather a fa- 
vourite of mine. I have only met 
him once since he went to Oxford, 
however.” 

“You wish to change the sub- 
ject,” thought Pauline. “ Very 
well.” But before she had time to 
say a word he recurred to it. 

“ Miss La Sarte, I'll tell you what 
it is. Religion does not come easy 
toaman, There is no use in say- 
ing it does, It does not. It goes 
against the grain. A fellow has to 
set his teeth hard, and make himself 
keep to the right road, or he will go 
in the wrong. When a parson—a 
—a clergyman preaches about faith 
and conversion, and those sort of 
things, to us, he makes a great mis- 
take. We want to do something— 
to take hold of something—that is, 
if a man is in earnest at all.” 

“Then, Mr. Blundell, what bene- 
fit do you suppose we derive from 
the death of our Saviour ?” 

“We are to be saved by it, if we 
lead a worthy life. Surely that is 











an easy question? Excuse my say- 
ing so.” 

“Can any one lead a, worthy 
life ?” 

“Certainly. We can lead un- 
worthy ones, at all events.” 

“We can will to lead a worthy — 
or unworthy life, Mr. Blundell, but ; 
the power is absent, unlessa mightier 
Power be working in us.” 


« Possibly. Iknow nothing about = 


that. A man knows which way he 
is going, and it is of his own free 
will that he takes one direction or 
the other. There are the others 
waiting for us,” said he, in a tone 
of relief. 

“ Did you get any berries, Paul- 
ine?” Elsie confronted them with 
scarlet bunches of the mountain- 
ash in her hand. “You shall have 
some of mine. I knew you would 
never think of getting any for your- 
self.” 

“Where did you find them, 
Elsie ?” ; 

“Where? Right across the path, 
to be sure. Only fancy, Tom, they 
never saw the rowan-tree, and we 
were ten minutes twisting off the 
sprays ,? 

“ We were deep in metaphysics, 
said Blundell, lightly. “ You ran - 
away from us, besides,” 


Pacing the deck under the low 
hanging heavens, ere night set, in, 
a restless form might have been 
dimly visible, whose restless spirit 
thus communed with itself, 

“Sol I have begun already. 
It is a curious thing now, this 
faculty of mine! Go where I will, 
meet whom I may, it is always the 
same, What had I to do with the 
fancies of this brown-haired nun? 
She is one of. those pure, guileless 
beings, in whose pase Tint is 
inherent; it signifies nothing to her 
that her creed is made of er. 

“Pah! What a farce itis! Do 
what you like, take your fill of all 
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that is going, and then—heaven is 
ready for you. 

“T am a dolt to — sense 
against nonsense, in other words to 
argue with a woman—even a pretty 
one. By Jove! how splendid she 
looked, with that upward cast of 
the eye, and that colour in her 
cheek! I must try the effect again ; 
I love to see a brunette burn. 

“ She shall not move me, though. 
Fool as I am, and fool of fools as I 
have been, there is a chance given 
to me yet, and as I am a man the 
devil shall have none of me. That 
sight, that face—will it ever cease 
to haunt me? ‘The one shall be 
taken, and the other left.’ My God! 
it was Guy—who was—taken.” 


“Ha! what have you got there ? 
What book is that? eh? Did I 
not tell you I would have nothing 
of that sort where I am master? 
Eh? Speak out! What do you 
say ?” 

Tn confusion under so sharp and 
sudden a charge, the delinquent 
stammered and stuttered. 

“ What do you say? eh ?” 

“Tt ain’t a bad book, sir, in—in- 
deed it ain’t. Look for yourself, 
sir. It was so precious slow lying 
out here, all day long, sir.” 

The suspected volume was held 
up for inspection. 

“¢The minister’s’"—what, ‘ woo- 
ing” read his master, with an ex- 
pression of disgust. “ Filling your 
mind with rubbish like that! 
Where is the book I gave you yes- 
terday ? Why do you not read it?” 

“Tn—in my bunk, sir.” 

“And there it may remain, I 
suppose. I might have guessed as 
much. You will come to no good, 
T can tell you, Jerry, if you go on 
like this. There is more mischief 
done by blackguard books of this 
sort——”’ 


“ Please, sir, have you ever read 
it ” 

“I? No, indeed !” 

“Tt’s by a oy 3 insinuated the 
culprit, eyeing the book lovingly, 
and then looking to see what effect 
the intimation produced. 

“What has that to do with it, 
pray ?” 

“Might be more delicate, more 
properer,” murmured the lad, with 
crest-fallen countenance, as feelin 
that he had expended his last shot, 
and missed. 

“You be hanged !” 

The piteous expression, and the 

itiful apology were too much; 
lundell burst out laughing, and 
passed below. ' 

“There spoke the true blood! 
That was wild Ralph back again !” 
Blake, the captain, had heard the 
end of the discussion, and witnessed 
the retreat. “Blest if I don’t 
jump i’ my skin to hear them good 
old words pop up, like the cork out 
of a sody-water bottle, when it can’t 
be kept down no longer! Ay, it 
was different in Guy’s time. Bless 
us, it was different !”’ 

“Tt ain’t ‘the wooin’ itself he 
objecks to, d’ye see?” said Jerry, 
slily. “ Jt’s only the readin’ of it.” 

( Whistling.) 


** Duncan Gray cam’ here to woo ! 
Ha! ha! the wooin’ o’t !” 


which ancient ditty he had lately 
picked up in the Highlands, and 
relished extremely. 

Blake paused. “So that’s it, is 
it?’ said he, with slow perception. 
Then, lifting his thumb, he jerked it 
over his shoulder at the grey tower, 
which was by this time barely dis- 
tinguishable in the shadow of the 
hill. 


po nodded. 
“Whew! We are in for it then, 
Jerry, an’ no mistake !” 
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THE PROCEEDINGS OF THE CONFERENCE. 


Tue proceedings of the Confer- 
ence have astonished the world. 
The object was to revise, with the 
consent of the signatory Powers, 
that portion of the Treaty of Paris 
which left the good government of 
the Christian and other populations 
of Turkey dependent entirely upon 
the gracious communication of the 
Sultan which was recited in the 
body of that celebrated instrument, 
The time seemed to be ripe for modi- 
fying the clause which bad prohibit- 
ed intervention, and to devise some 
plan of supervision under which 
Europe might enforce a better sys- 
tem of administration in the pro- 
vinces of Turkey. From the date 
of the Andrassy Note down to that 
of the English programme of the 
Conference, the diplomacy of Eu- 
rope had been centred upon those 
interesting regions; a civil war had 
ensued, mediation, and then an ar- 
mistice ; and the orderly succession 
of events rendered a conference of 
all the Powers a necessary expedi- 
ent. England entered upon it with 
alacrity and enthusiasm; for the 
small but active body which as- 
sumes to represent the English 
Liberals discerned in its adoption 
the triumph of their autumn man- 
euvres, a first recognition of the 
wisdom which had gushed in pam- 
phlets and in speeches, Yet on the 
face of it there were plausible ob- 
jections to such a gathering, which 
to some extent disturbed the self- 
complacency of its self-constituted 
patrons. According to Mr, Freeman, 
“ honourable men representing great 
and civilised or have had to 
sit as equals with the authors of 
Bulgarian atrocities.” They have 
had to use “ words of hollow courte- 
sy to men from whose peers any 
honest man in other lands would 


shrink with loathing.” The Turk» 
moreover, according to this same ex” 
cellent authority, could not fail to 
have his own way at such a con- 
ference “ if he was once treated as 
an equal, as one with whom it was 
possible to reason, instead of being 
called up as a criminal to hear his sen- 
tence,” Contrast this nonsense (writ- 
ten on the 11th of last month) with 
the practical results of the er- 
ence, and then we may estimate the 
wisdom of the high priest of reeent 
agitations. The real object of the 
statesmen who met at Constanti- 
nople was, in the language of the 
Guildhall speech, “to bring about 
that permanent peace in Europe 
which, all statesmen agree, can best 
be secured by adhering to the trea- 
ties which exist.” To reconcile the 
sovereign rights of the Sultan and 
the integrity of his dominion, with 
the demands of the Pan-Slavonic 
agitators headed by Russia, with her 
policy of independent action pro- 


claimed, and her forces mobilised 


and preparing an invasion, seemed 
an almost hopeless task, The five. 
Powers assembled practically as. 
mediators, to moderate Russian de- 
mands, to urge Ottoman cunces- 
sions; and the utmost that any of 
us hoped for at the time, was either 


that some compromise might be =~ 
effected, or that we might get away, + e 


from the vague talk about conces- 
sions, guarantees, good government, 
moral development, and so on, and 
find out what was to be considered 
as a substantial casus belli. That 
was the task of the five mediating 
Powers; and one or other alter- 
native seemed to be absolutely 
certain. No one was prepared 
for what really happened; the ab- 
solute collapse of practical business, 


superseded by a succession of irre- 
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ducible minima and résumé mitigé’s 
on the one side, and perpetual 
exclamations of jamais, jamais, on 
the other. As regards Turkish re- 
forms, nothing has been done; and 
all that is left upon that topic is to 
speculate how it has happened that 
all. this rolling stream of diplomacy 
has terminated in a sandbank, why 
this mighty project of assembled 
Europe dictating terms of peace to 
the Turk, and a final solution to the 
Eastern question, has vanished into 
adream. As respects the mainten- 
ance of peace, and the indefinite 
adjournment of a policy either of 
hostile occupation or other treaty 
infraction, we owe it to Lord Salis- 
bury’s efforts at Berlin, Vienna, 
Rome, and Constantinople that the 
aims of the British Cabinet have 
sigually succeeded. 

The failure of the Conference, so 
far as dictation was concerned, is 
due to the circumstance which the 
Turk alone was shrewd enough to 
penetrate—viz., that it was an at- 
tempt to dictate to an independent 
sovereign in his own capital terms 
of peace and capitulation without 
previously incurring any of the 
risks or the strain of war. Nomin- 
ally the Turk had to deal with 
united Europe; but there was no 
united demand, nor any union of 
interests, nor any united resolve to 
extort. concessions by main force, 
A generous aspiration for an im- 
provement in the ‘lot of Turkish 
subjects, and a desire to close one 
war and avert another, had brought 
them together. No single Power 
ever intended war except Russia; 
and Russia was fast throwing away 
every pretext of strife when she 
engaged with the other Powers 
not to seek for extension of terri- 
tory, or any other means of indi- 
vidual aggrandisement, and pared 
down her demands to a trump- 
ery proposal of delimiting Bul- 
garia, and inducing 3000 Belgians 
to enrol themselves in a Turkish 
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police force. No one else was pre- 


pared to fight ; and the other Powers ke % 


must have agreed with Germany, 
that the upshot of the Conference 
was, not that Turkey was bound to 
give solid guarantees for the future, 
but that Russia should have the 
alternative plainly put before her, 
either to go to war and stand her 
chances, or else to abandon her 
mischievous Pan-Slavonic agitation, 
To suppose that the Turks would 
allow themselves to be coerced by 
any fear of seeing the plenipoten- 
tiaries depart, each in a separate 
man-of-war, or by any alarm at 
the prospect of a chargé d'affaires 
replacing an ambassador, was ridic- 
ulous. Their audacity throughout 
these proceedings has been marvel- 
lous; their impertinence—as, for 
example, when Safvet Pasha as. 
sured the Plenipotentiaries that he 
had never read the Andrassy Note 
—bordered upon the sublime; and 
their stubborn inflexibility, with 
the St, James’s Hall orators in front 
of them and the Bosphorus behind 
them, has extinguished much cheap 
indignation and furious zeal. If 
they had not reddened their hands 
in Bulgarian blood, their recent 
diplomatic victory when pitted 
against overwhelming odds would 
have roused a strong enthusiasm 
in their behalf. As it is, they 
have involved in inextinguishable 
ridicule the proposal that we, of all 
people, should undertake the ar- 
duous task of driving them from 
Europe, in the forlorn hope of ad- 
vancing the cause of civilisation by 
the sanguinary strife which would 
follow. We may search in vain 
through these proceedings for any 
single demand made upon Turkey 
which is worth a war. Yet for 
months we have been told by 
“demagogues and agitators,” and 
even by responsible statesmen, that 
we ought to join Russia in hostile 
measures in order to extort conces- 
sions from the Sultan favourable to 
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i : future good government. For what 


are we to invade Turkey, reverse 


our traditionary policy, perhaps 


incur the armed hostility of Austria 
and Germany? Is it in order to 
delimit Bulgaria, to gain the right 
of sanctioning the appointment of 
pashas, to reinforce the Turkish 
police, or to prohibit the bearing 
of arms in public places, or for 
all combined? The Conference, 
with the events which preceded 
it, has certainly been useful in 
clearing away the delusions which 
have been so sedulously promoted. 
The condition of Turkey is not 
so scandalous as to justify armed 
intervention or to become a stand- 
ing menace to its neighbours. It is 
not worth the while of any Power 
to invade the territory of the Sul- 
tan if all hope of ultimate advan- 
tage to itself is abandoned. What- 
ever sympathy the Pan- Slavonic 
leaders may have with Russia, that 
sympathy is very little shared in by 
the people, who have no confidence 
in the civilising agencies which were 
set in motion in Poland and Turke- 
stan, and who feel that time is on 
their side in dealing with the Turk, 
while it would be dead against 
them when once they were enclosed 
in the iron grip of Russia. 

The diplomatic campaign which 
has just closed is so extremely inter- 
esting that we venture to remind 
our readers of its leading incidents, 
so far as they have yet been dis- 
closed. It will long be memorable 
in the history of Europe ; and if it 
is permissible to believe that the 
Turkish schemes of reformed admin- 
istration will derive life and vigour 
from what has passed, there will be 
no drawback to -the pleasure with 
which Europe as well as England 
has watched the defeat of an un- 
worthy agitation on the part of 
Russian propagandists abroad and 
our intriguing Liberals at home. 
The peril of an active Russian inter- 
vention was undoubtedly at one time 
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avery real one. At the outset of the 
Conference, according to the Aus- 
trian correspondent of the ‘ Times,’ 
Russia, while anxious-to dispel any 
doubt as to her resolve to have 
occupation in one form or another, 
explained in a Note to the Powers 
the limits and objects of her inter- 
vention. Her mission, she declared, 
was one of She had no 
hostile designs against Turkey, but 
she desired to better the condition 
of the Christian populations, with- 
out curtailing the Sultan’s sove- 


reignty or violating the integrity of 


his dominions. War would only 
ensue if the Turks tried to prevent 
this mission of peace. In that case, 
the Russian army as it advanced 
would organise the country on the 
principles of local autonomy. If 
it advanced through Roumania or 
Servia, the existing authorities 
would be made use of for that par- 


pose. In a province of the pean 


a Russian governor-general wo 

at once be appointed to take charge, 
Numbers of civil functionaries were 
attached to the Danube army with 
a view to carry out this scheme, 
If Russia reorganised Bulgaria im 
this manner, Austria was to be at 
liberty to discharge the same duty 
in Bosnia and Herzegovina. That 
was the programme put forward— 
the avowed plan of operations. At 
this point the English Plenipoten- 
tiary arrived on the scene, and for a 
time all went merry as a marriage 


bell. We were duly informed that ~ 


the Russian ambassador was pleased 
with the pacific disposition of Lord 
Salisbury, and was ready to coms 


municate to him a plan of complete - 


pacification. On December 11, the 
nine representatives of the six 
European Powers held their first 
sitting at the Russian Embassy. 
The most perfect accord was pro- 
mised, Lord Sali and Gen- 
eral Ignatieff expressed themselves 
mutually pleased with one another; 
and the Sultan assured the English 
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Plenipotentiary that the most earn- 
est wish of his heart was to pro- 
mote the welfare and equality of 
all his subjects. 

The preliminary Conference ocen- 
pied nearly afortnight. The Pleni- 
potentiaries, little forecasting the 
result of this grand experiment, de- 
termined to exclude Turkey whilst 
the conditions which united Europe 
would present for her acceptance 
were being drawn up. If it had 
really proved to be united Europe 
which was sitting in conclave, then 
no doubt this mode of proceeding 
would have been a wise one. In 
trath, a very conflicting Europe 
was taking secret council together. 
It could not unite in signing a 
protocol, or in taking any step 
which looked in the smallest degree 
like united action, It would have 
been more to the purpose if the five 
mediators had been closeted first 
with one combatant and then with 
the other. The plan adopted of pre- 
liminary, followed by x toca Con- 
ferences, only served to accentuate 
the defeat which Europe has suf- 
fered—to expose the hollowness of 
the pretensions which had collected 
it together. The main feature of 
the preliminary Conference was the 
great endeavour made on all sides 
to secure uoanimity. Whenever a 
difference was threatened, the diffi- 
eulty was avoided by leaving the 
question which occasioned it an 
open one, or by finding some gene- 
ral compromise which temporarily 
shelved \it. The Russian view was 
that all the needed reforms should 
be ‘embodied in a note, and pre- 
sented to the Porte by each of the 
ambassadors, and that Turkey 
should be forced either to accept 
them or to place herself in opposi- 
tion to what was euphoniously 
called the will of Europe. But 
when these questions of reform, and 
especially the most difficult one of 
guarantees, came to be dealt with, 
extreme views gave way to more 
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moderate and practical ones, and 


the process of reckoning without 
your host proceeded with commend. 
able rapidity. They all agreed that 
the question of guarantees was a 
very delicate one; and at the same 
time it was equally certain, from the 
failure of many previous well-inten- 
tioned schemes of reform, that no 
reforms, whether volunteered or ex- 
torted from the Porte, would with- 
out solid gurantees be worth more 
than the paper upon which they 
were written. According to a dis- 
tinguished foreign secretary of 
France, in order to reform the 
Turk, it would be necessary first of 
all to impale him; but the modera- 
tion of the Powers abstained from 
that suggestion. The preliminary 
Conference sat till December 22, 
having framed a number of pro- 
posals to bring before Turkey at the 
regular Conference, there to be final- 
ly discussed and settled. Discord 
amongst themselves was carefully 
avoided ; and the Turk was supposed 
to be conciliated by being allowed 
unofficially to watch the parturition 
of the European mountain. 

The members of the preliminary 
Conference, we were told, had re- 

eated interviews with the Turkish 

lenipotentiary, and acquainted him 
unofficially with what had passed. 
They virtually assured him that the 
concert of Europe had been restored 
by the abandonment of a Russian 
military occupation, and that the 
guarantee which he would be re- 
quired to give was the establish- 
ment within his dominions of a sort 
of police force supplied by some 
neutral State. That was the first 
sign that dictation would fail. And 
when Belgium decidedly declined 
to be that neutral State, and the 
Conference decided to refer the oc- 
cupation arrangements to the greater 
deliberative capacity of the plenary 
Conference, the Turk must have felt 
that a policy of violence was at an 
end. 
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The first symptom of doubt as 
to whether the Sultan would prove 
tractable or obedient appeared in a 
iteous telegram from St. Peters- 
ae dated December 24th :— 
“There is a possibility of refusal, 
. . « the dignity of Europe requires 
that an attempt be made to en- 
force,” what the telegram called, 
“its decisions.” From that time 
the rumours steadily flowed in of 
increasing concessions by Russia— 
increasing obstinacy on the part of 
the Turks—growing disinclination 
for war on the part of the troops, 
the volunteers, the Cabinet of the 
Czar. On Sunday, December 17th, 
the Turkish Grand Vizier was dis- 
missed, and Midhat Pasha was 
raised to the vacant office. Ap- 
parently that appointment boded 
no good to the success of the Con- 
ference. Midhat Pasha had his 
own view of reform of the Turkish 
Constitution ; and although the pro- 
sals of the Powers were described 
y a rabid Turkophile as so ridicul- 
ously mild that the Turks would be 
great fools if they did not at once 
accept them, Midhat threw out clear 
hints that he would meet them and 
all other interference with the in- 
ternal affairs of Turkey on the part 
of foreign Powers with an inexor- 
able and invincible non possumus 
and with three emphatic jamais. 
Thus it came to pass that the 
proposals of the Powers, at the 
conclusion of the preliminary con- 
ference, did not resemble an ul- 
timatum, or even an irreducible 
minimum of request and recom- 
mendation. Even the plan of put- 
ting them in the shape of a 4 
tocol to be signed by all the Pleni- 
potentiaries was abandoned. The 
proposals were presented on De- 
cember 30, accompanied by a note 
from General Ignatieff as doyen 
of the Corps Diplomatique. The 
Powers, it seems, were particularly 
anxious to spare the Porte the hu- 
miliation of an armed occupation of 
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any part of the Ottoman territory. 
They desired a slight. territorial 
aggrandisement for Servia and Mon- 
tenegro, and a more orderly ad- 
ministration in the three Provinces, 
including the delimitation of Bul- 
garia; and proposed to attain that 
end by organising a police force, 
and with the aid of Belgian gen- 
darmes, and by appointing an inter- 
national commission. e supre- 
macy and independence of the Porte 
were to suffer no diminution—the 
Government retaining the power of 
garrisoning the strong places, and 
of initiating all reforms, The Porte, 


for example, was to appoint the» 


Governor-General subject to the ap- 
proval of the Powers. Provincial 
councils were to be reconstituted by 
fair elections under the existing 
laws. The notion of disarmament 
was abandoned in face of its enor- 
mous difficulties; and in lieu of 
that, arms were not to be carried 
about the person in —— places. 
These measures could scarcely be 
described as either drastic or heroie, 
or worthy of that organised and 
ostentatious interference of united 
Europe to which they owed their 
birth. 

At the very outset of the plen- 
ary conferences, to which Turkey 
was admitted, the armistice was 

rolonged to the beginning of 
March. That, we take it, was a 
clear gain to Turkey; so also was 
the circumstance that she was not, 
to quote Mr. Freeman’s favourite 
phrase, “brought up in her own 
capital before the plenipotentiaries, 
like a criminal, to hear her doom.” 
In other words, the proposals were 
not laid before her in the shape of 
an ultimatum. The Turkish pleni- 
potentiarits, who by this time had 
fully scanned the situation, then de- 
clared their readiness to enter into a 
discussion of the points drawn up 
by the Conference, on condition that 


they might bring forward their own 
counter-pro which should, 
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which expectation they eventually ff 


ny with the others, form a basis 
of discussion. This was agreed to; 
and in that way any disadvan- 
tage which Turkey might have ex- 
perienced from’ being excluded 
from the preliminary conferences 
was cancelled. Moreover, as she 
had all along been unofficially 
informed of what had been going 
on, and had herself gained time 
before it was to show her 
hand, the advantage remained with 
her, of which she was not slow to 
avail herself. The Sultan and _ his 
advisers took time to consider their 
course ; and for the first four or five 
days of the New Year the suspense 
of the public reached the highest 
pitch. Alarming rumours were in 
circulation, and every one thought 
that the issue of peace and war was 
immediately to be decided. In the 
first communication made by Safvet 
Pasha to the Conference, only two 
— in the proposals of the 
owers were singled out for the 
application of Midhat Pasha’s 
authoritative “jamais.” They re- 
lated to the international commis- 
sion and the foreign gendarmerie ; 
but. these objections quickly ex- 
panded till they embraced nearly 
the whole of the proposals made to 
them. They objected to their de- 
feated vassals receiving any acces- 
sion of territory, to the delimitation 
of Bulgaria, to their appointments 
requiring the sanction of the Powers, 
to their troops being relegated to 
particular garrisons. In other words, 
they objected to capitulate before 
they had been defeated, and in pre- 
sence of what they shrewdly sus- 
pected was a retreating foe, The 
correspondents of the newspapers 
regarded this decision as a des- 
te one; but apparently the 

tks themselves formed a truer 
estimate of the situation. In their 
pourparlers they were careful to dis- 
cuss the various kinds of guarantees, 
raising the inference or expectation 
that they admitted them in principle, 


were not at all inclined to fi 
Improving upon the permission to 
bring forward counter- proposals, 
which should be discussed along. 
side of the original demands, they 
framed them in such a shape as to 
ignore or obliterate these demands 
altogether. The desire to embark 
in dilatory negotiations was obvious; 
for when challenged as to their ab- 
solute refusal of these demands, they 
said they must refer the matter to 
the decision of the Porte. Accord- 
ingly, another adjournment took 
place. The Porte decided that it 
was unable to accept the basis on 
which the proposals of the Powers 
had been drawn up. The Powers, 
on the other hand, agreed that the 
Turkish counter-proposals could not 
be even discussed. In this state of 
things, either war must ensue, or 
one side or the other must give way. 
To the astonishment of everybody, a 
collision was averted, not by Turkey 
reconsidering its resolves, but by the 
Powers (so it was said) modifying 
the proposals which had been drawn 
up at the preliminary conference. 
If this is true, a more decisive dip- 
lomatic victory can scarcely be ima- 
gined, The Powers absolutely agreed, 
not (as they legitimately might 
have done) to modify their pro- 
— one by one, after discussion 
y the plenary conference, but 
actually to take them back as a 
whole and revise them, in the hope 
that when reformed and recast Tur- 
key might deign to look at them. 
To adapt their bill of fare to the 
Sick Man’s fastidious appetite was 
an impracticable undertaking. He 
nauseated the very presence of his 
anxious nurses. United Europe 
withdrew what was supposed to 
be its ultimatum, and thereby re- 
vealed to the world that which 
the Porte had clearly detected—that 
it was an ultimatum which was only 
to be enforced by moral persuasion, 
unless Russia chose, in the spirit of 












* the Moscow programme, to be the 
' executioner of its will, with the 


condition, well-understood before- 
hand, that, under no circumstances, 
was she to derive to herself profit 
or compensation, or to look to any 
of her colleagues for the slightest 
assistance. She might count on 
their moral support, and on floods 
of sympathetic ink, should she not 
be successful; but on the first ap- 
pearance of victory, in the words 
of Prince Bismarck, a wholly new 
situation would be created, which 
would oblige her moral supporters 
to reconsider their respective in- 
terests. » ert 

The concessions on the part of 
the Powers were, that the gendar- 
merie should be composed of native 
elements, Christian and Moham- 
medan, with European commanders, 
and that it should be under the 
orders of the governors and of the 
International Commission. The 
Turks accepted this arrangement, 
subject to the initiative of the 
measure being left to them. They 
graciously renewed their acceptance 
of the terms contained in the An- 
drassy Note with respect to a con- 
sular control in Bosnia and Herze- 
govina. But they declined to 
discuss the modified proposals’ of 
the Powers even when they were 
separated by a very slight difference 
from what Midhat Pasha, in bis 
private pourparlers with the pleni- 
poteniaries, had seemed to consider 
acceptable. All this, moreover, 
while their own counter-proposals 
remained intact. In addition to 
that, Turkey chose to fasten a 
quarrel upon Roumania by- curtly 
refusing to explain some articles in 
tlie new Constitution which she 
had ostentatiously proclaimed over 
the heads of the plenipotentiaries. 
Roumania had interpreted them 
as an infringement of her inde- 
pendence, and this ive act 
on the part of the Porte must be 
attributed to an overweening con- 


fidence in the strength of her posi- 4 4 


tion. 

On January 8, a great step in ad- 
vance towards an ultimate solution 
was supposed to have been taken: 
It turned out to be that, with the 
proposals of the Powers in their 
mitigated form on the one side, 
and the Turkish connter-pro 
on the other, the Turks graciously 
listened to the arguments of Count 
Corti and Lord Salisbury, to. the 
effect that the proposals of the 
Powers coutdined no new princi- 
ples, but were based on those which 
the Porte had already accepted in 
the Andrassy Note and the English 

me for the Conference. 

Apparently they were so far gra- 
tified with the arguments, and with 
the assurance of the Plenipoten- 
tiaries that they were not supposed 
to have consented tacitly to any new 
principles inconsistent with the 
Sultan’s sovereignty and independ- 
ence, that they retreated from a 
position of pure negation. They 
condescended to enter upon a dis- 
cussion, and to exchange ideas with 
a view to an understanding. The 
discussion, according to the Vienna . 
‘ Times’ correspondent, took a ¢on- 
ciliatory turn, not only on the ques- 
tion of the nomination of the Gor. 
ernors, but likewise on the question 
of the guarantee itself. He added, 
writing on January 10, “ All this 
marks only the first faint traces. of 
a possible understanding ; bat still 
even this is a notable improvement 
on the position of thing a few days 
ago.” The total result of ‘the first 
ten days of this year, as it appeared 
in the ‘ Times’ on January 11, was) 
that two conflicting rumours were 
in the air about a possible compro- 
mise between the modified 
of the Powers and the new Turkish 
Constitution. Side by side, how- . 
ever, with this, came the intelli- - 
gence that Servia—ruined, humili- 
ated, and in d ini 
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through the influence of her power- 
ful patrons—thought, after all, that 
her best policy would be to con- 
clade a separate peace over their 
heads with her offended suzerain. 

At this juncture, in the very same 
‘Times’ which announced these 
disastrous failures of the united 
diplomacy of Europe, appeared the 
speeches of two Liberal politicians 
who were under the ce mce of 
addressing their constituents. Both 
of them claimed this Conference as 
the triumph of the Liberal party. 
Sir William Harcourt declared that 
every man of common-sense must 
have seen from the first that the 
Conference was the only hope for a 

cific solution. He regretted that 

ussia did not show the same firm- 
ness and decision in June which 
she exhibited with such good results 
in November. By that time the 
English Government, wiser than 
they were in May, saw that the 
Conference was necessary in order 
“to dictate terms of peace to Tur- 
key.” He did not forget to add 
that the mission of Lord Salisbury 
was a direct reversal of all the 
previous policy of the Cabinet; 
and he attribated it to the influ- 
‘ence of the Liberal -party. “At 
last,” he exclaimed, “our English 
Minister has addressed to the Go- 
vernment of Turkey language which 
the English people can approve and 
understand.” Like Mr. we, he 
envied the moral position which 
Russia had made for herself, and 
thought that she had secured credit 
and authority from our incapacity. 
He considered it inadmissible that 
Turkey should be allowed to re- 
iate the distinct demands of 
td Salisbury. “Such a course 
would cover the country with con- 
tempt, and the Cabinet with dis- 
hovour.” 

Mr. Fawcett, more suo, was still 
more outspoken. According to him, 
they (meaning his constituents) had 
all gained a great triumph, which 


they and their children, and their 


children’s children, would be glad to 
think of. A great cloud had been 
lifted off the country, and a great 
danger averted ; for the Government, 


with their pro-Turkish proclivities, 


had been humbled and baffied. All 
Europe had combined to obtain 
from the Porte effectual guarantees 
for the better government of the 
Provinces. He hoped that Eng- 
land, at any rate, would pursue a 
policy of courage, whatever that 
vague phrase might mean. 

here is no doubt that, by prevent- 
ing the conclusion of peace, when 
Servia was anxious to effect it, and 
before Russia contemplated exchang- 
ing an unofficial for an open war, the 
Liberal party are indirectly respon- 
sible for the Conference; but how 
any politician, speaking on the 11th 
January, could find room for either 
national or party exultation, we 
are at a.loss to imagine. Whatever 
might eventually come to pass, at 
that date the Conference had onl 
succeeded in exposing to the Turk 
the organised impotence of Europe, 
in gaining a perpetual jamais to 
its almost humble supplications. 
And at the very time that the strains 
of sagacious triumph resounded from 
Oxford and Hackney, Prince Bis- 
marck had already denounced the 
imbecility of the whole proceedings, 
and threatened to withdraw his re- 
presentative rather than submit to 
further humiliation at the hands 
of the Ottoman Government. Our 
Liberal friends are entitled to all 
the credit which they,.from their 
point of view, can derive from this 
Conference. For ourselves, we re- 
cognise it as, under all the circum- 
stances, a salutary expedient. Its 
results have hitherto heen a series 
of disappointments, so far as the 
future welfare of the subject races of 
Turkey are concerned—so far as any 
hope may have been entertained of 
advancing nearer to a solution of 
the interminable Eastern Question. 
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] But as a means of clearing up cer: 


tain confused and muddle-headed 
notions which have prevailed in 
some quarters in England, it has 
been invaluable. 

The truth of the whole matter 
seems to be, that during the last 
month or six weeks Russia and 
Turkey have been face to face, 
their relations inter se,and the re- 
lations of the five mediators towards 
them, being diametrically at vari- 
ance with the previous anticipations 
of the world. A Conference would 
never have been held, but that 
every statesman in Europe believed 
that it was the last alternative to 
war, that a final effort would be 
made to moderate Russian demands, 
and encourage, or even force, Turk- 
ish concession. The illusion lasted 
during the whole of the preliminary 
Conferences. From the first sitting 
of the plenary Conference down to 
the last, the task of the mediators 
has been to restrain Russian con- 
cession and moderate Turkish re- 
sistance. General Ignatieff seemed 
to have forgotten the possibility of 
an ultimatum; as for a golden 
bridge on which to retreat, it was 
not worth constructing; the Turks 
refused even discussion ; and when 
seven points out of nine had been 
abandoned, and nothing was left 
but a revised commission and ap- 
proved governors, they objected to 
having their internal administra- 
tion criticised from a foreign 
stand-point. It was in vain to 
urge on them the acceptance of 
those. two ints. It was no 
business of theirs to prevent the 
Conference from proving utterly 
abortive. They were in their own 
capital, desirous of avoiding Euro- 
pean intervention, anxious to wish 
the plenipotentiaries God-speed on 
their way home. It was inconsist- 
ent with their new constitution to 
accede to any proposal. 

Ludicrous as the whole thing is, 
the general opinion of Europe would 


seem to be that the Turks are per- 
fectly right; that the Conference 
had no docus standi for the pu 
of reforming their institutions; and 
all the business, as it turned out, 
which they had to attend to was, 
that out of the seven. assembled 
Powers, five should mediate be- 
tween one of them which was de- 
termined not to attack, and the 
other which was firmly resolved to 
resist. That was the actual posi- 
tion, and nothing could possibly 
come of it. It was clear that the 
Powers had no — right to inter- 
fere: when they took back their re- 
commendations, and reconsidered 
them in deference to the objections 
of the Porte, and altered them, they 
virtually abandoned the moral claim 
of superior wisdom and superior 
civilisation ; and in the defection of 
Russia they had not the bludgeon 
of a single policeman at command, 
Dictating terms of peace to the 
Turk sounded easily enough at St. 
James’s Hall; but at Constantinople 
it looked like a jest or an imperti- 
nence. Ottoman statesmen are evi- 
dently skilled and keen-sighted dip- 
lomatists; and no one doubts the 
courage and nerve with which they 
will confront overwhelming odds. 
Then, when the question of Russian 
ion was disposed of, there 
still remained the terms of peace 
with Servia and Montenegro, and 
the question of the Bulgarian atro- 
cities. As regards the latter, de- 
lorable as they were, we really 
hes heard. quite enough about 
them. England has denounced and 
reprobated them ; but the force even 
of her condemnation, emphatic as it 
was, was diminished by the dis- 
covery that no inconsiderable frac- 
tion of her public men were 


to make political capital out of 
them, less of the consequences. 
None of them, apparently, had ever 


heard of a massacre before, but the 
men of business at Constantinople 
had to recollect that, sad as such 
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events must necessarily be, they are 
the inevitable accompaniments of 
war, at least among savage races 
and in the midst of insurrection, 
foreign intrigue, civil war, race and 
religious animosities, France was 
significantly reminded of the mas- 
sacre of the Huguenots—a far more 
atrocious proceeding—and of vari- 
ous scenes which stained her own re- 
volutionary history. Our own sup- 
pression of the Indian Mutiny was 
not bloodless; and the notion of 
this massacre being converted into 
a casus belli by civilised Europe 
against the Turk is absolutely ridi- 
Sir William Harcourt’s 
letter to the ‘Times’ of January 
17th, reciting Safvet’s defence of 
the proceeding, and arguing that 
Etrope was responsible for it, may 


* 


be coupled with Mr: Lowe’s par- . 


able of our “keeping” a ferocious 
beast to guard our interests, and 
may now be consigned to oblivion, 
Those who would use the carnage 
at Batak as a torch to light up a 
sanguinary war in Europe, in the 
hope of party advantage, are worse 
than the authors of the atrocities, 
We do not believe that a single 
indignation orator, if he were to 
pass from heedless declamation to 
responsible action, would follow out 
the violent counsels which excite or 
amuse his uninstracted admirers. 
Then as regards peace with Ser- 
via, if the Russian forces are with- 
drawn from her assistance, she had 
far better conclude her own terms 
with the Sultan. What moral or 
treaty right have the Powers to 
interfere? Every one admits, even 
Mr. Gladstone himself, that Servia’s 
conduct was utterly indefensible 
upon any known principle of inter- 
national law. Much may be saidin 
extenuation of her conduct, having 
regard to the excitement of her pop- 
ulation, and the influence of the 
scenes enacted in her neighbour- 
hood. It is, however, no mitigation 
whatever that she enabled Russia 
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to ak on a sort of unofficial war 
with Turkey, and was called a 
coward for her pains in the Moscow 
speech. She is now in a deplorable 
position. Russia has no goodwill 
towards her. She is absolutély 
ruined, and at the mercy of her 
suzerain, who may, for aught that 
we can foresee, shortly be in a 
position to dictate terms of peace 
at Belgrade. Turkey, however, 
concedes the status guo as a basis 
of an arrangement. But as to 
ceding Little Zwornik, the Turks 
rightly contend—and nothing except 
a firm belief in their weakness 
would invalidate their reasoning— 
that it is offering a premium to 
revolt. The fortunes of war have 
decided against her, and as regards 
her moral claim, or the moral 
right of the Powers to intercede 
in her behalf, we were reminded 
in the Aylesbury speech that she 
has outraged every principle of 
honour. “The Porte,” said Lord 
Beaconsfield—for the Servian cause 
fares no better at Aylesbury than at 
Moscow—*“ was formerly in posses- 
sion of the chief fortresses in Servia, 
no one questioning its right; and 
it only gave them up because Servia 
made strong representations to the 
Great Powers, and because the 
Great Powers pledged their honour 
almost to Turkey, that-if she would 
only give up Belgrade and. the 
other fortresses, she should never 
be annoyed by Servia—it was only 
through that that the Servians had 
the power of making the resistance 
which they have made.” Yet 
Servia made war, Europe gave her 
moral support, Russia a covert 
alliance, making use of her to set 
at defiance all the rules by which 
neutrals are bound, and all this 
while the Porte was restrained by 
the Treaty of Paris from carrying 
its arms within the territory of its 
rebellious vassal. It is not pr 

to discontinue or weaken that in- 
ternational guarantee; but the 





- Powers have no case for interfer- 


4 ence, no right except that of brute 


force to enlarge Servia’s boundaries, 
and give her the position. of victor 
in the recent conflict. There is no 
suggestion of giving Turkey a 
reciprocal guarantee against the 
encroachments of a vassal whose 
‘territory she is bound by treaty to 
respect, of freeing her from the 
restraints which are uot imposed 
apon Servia. Whether therefore 
we look at the past, the present, or 
the fiture, if Servia obtains peace 
on the basis of the status quo, she 
may consider herself, on any prin- 
ciple of fair play, exceptionally 
fortunate. 

The result is that Turkey triumphs 
at all points. It may be that new 
vigour will be infused into her 
policy of reform, and that Midhat’s 
constitution will not be the dead 
letter which the Sultan’s decree of 
1856 immediately became. If so, 
this Conference will not have sat 
. in vain. Otherwise the only lesson 
to be drawn from it is, that it is in 
vain to arrange terms of capitula- 
tion before there has been a war, 
It is not the fault of the five 
Powers that this fiasco has occurred, 
Still less can any responsibility be 
east on our own autumnal agitators, 
who ostentatiously claimed the 
eredit of this Conference in that 
blind self-confidence which they 
have exhibited all along. No 
Government in Europe, apparently 
now pays the smallest attention to 
them; Russia and Servia did for 
a time, but shortly discovered their 
mistake, The meeting of the 
Powers. was inevitable in presence 
of General Ignatieff’s ultimatum 
and the assembled forces of. the 
Danube. It is not. their fault. that 


after all Russia did not mean any” 


harm; and. the Porte, keener than 
they, at once detected it, The 
Areopagus of Europe has reaped 
no discredit, but . it must. be ad- 
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mitted that, Russia and our Russian- 
ising politicians at home are covered 
with confusions No doubt it has 
not happened entirely as_we should 
have wished, It would have been 
more satisfactory if the Porte could 
have been induced to enter into 
some binding agreement to refuse 
the administration of its provinces. 
There would have been more hope 
for them in the future, and greater 
stability im the existing arrange- 
ment as to the continuance of the 
Ottoman empire. But, at any 
rate, the sick man has shown 
unexpected vigour and __ vitality, 
and that itself is a hopeful sign, 
At any rate new life is infused into 
the Treaty of Paris, and all honour 
is rendered both at home and abroad 
to the Ministry which firmly and 
tenaciously upheld its provisions, 
It is no diminution of the universal 
eredit to which they are entitled 
that it was the only possible policy. 
The events at Constantinople have 
clearly demonstrated that the only 
alternative to that policy is the mad 
scheme of allying ourselves to Russia 
in order to exterminate the Turks, 
or expel them from Europe, or de- 


prive them of their authority. It is . 


no sort of credit to any rational men 
that they did not adopt that. wild 
and impracticable suggestion. That 
such a suggestion should have ema- 
nated from an ex-Minister of.. the 
Crown has created universal as- 
tonishment ; that it should have been 
adopted at public meetings has,vin; 
dicated the hl eg ca onnrpeing in “ert. 


a which Petgtiahe publie 
men are Peay to pervert cones 
asm to the support of ignoble 
The a of roa jesty’s 
Ministers having been ln fleenred in 
their policy by the wild, rhetoric 
which has the recess, 
needs no refutation, It magenden 
in tempting Servia to its ruin, and 


in inspiring the, London ‘ Times” - 



















































with occasional bursts of extrava- 

ce. But treaty engagements and 
international duty have in the end 
prevailed, and on the 16th January 
the ‘ Times’ informed its readers that 
the whole Eastern problem .“ was 
reduced to that elementary ques- 
tion to which we long ago pointed 
out it must come. That question 
is not what is desirable, but what 
is practicable.” In how many im- 
ptacticable aspirations that power- 
ful organ has indulged in the in- 
definite interval to which it refers 
its readers probably remember. 

It is, we venture to believe, wholly 
impracticable to supervise the ad- 
ministration of a country without 
assuming the responsibilty of gov- 
ernment; or to assume the responsi- 
bility of government over any 
province or territory without first 
establishing authority by force of 
arms, Lord Palmerston’ in 1856 
insisted upon the impracticability 
of enforcing against the Sultan any 
treaty engagement by him to execute 
reforms or govern in any prescribed 
manner, even if the Sultan had at 
that date been willing to give such 
an undertaking. Di lomatic re- 


monstrance was the sole remedy as 
long as Turkey retained its inde- 


pendence. You cannot give to 
subjects a right of appeal against 
their government unless you wish 
to produce utter disorganisation. 
When Turkish misrule arrives at 
that point that Europe, rather than 
allow it to continue, wills that it 
should be annexed by a Power 
whose antecedents inspire her with 
confidence, the task may possibly 
* bea practicable one. But who in 
1875-76 will say that Russia is that 
Power, with all our recent memories 
about us? And who can say that 
the’ misrule complained of is a 
scandal and menace to Europe, 
when in 1871 the treaty of guaran- 
tee was renewed without one word 
of complaint by any single Power 
as to the misgovernment which 


violated its conditions? If an- 
nexation is ont of the question, it — 
is wholly impracticable to govern 
by supervision. We tried it in 
India in the interval between Lord 
Clive’s attempt to supervise native 
administration in 1765, and War- 
ren Hastings’ scheme of government 
in 1772. Government by supervi- 
sion soon fell through. The super- 
visors take all the life and responsi- 
bility out of a Government, and 
must themselves assume the fune- 
tions which they paralyse in others, 
When a state has reached that 
stage of decrepitude that its Govern- 
ment will submit to foreign supervi- 
sion, it istime that it should cease 
to exist. 

Then comes the question, What 
has caused it all? The Moscow 
speech, as well as the preparations 
made and the loans invited, were 
not feints; they denoted serious 
resolves, Yet from the moment the 
Conference assembled, the word 
must have been passed to General 
Ignatieff to surrender every demand 
rather than accept a war. The 
result of the preliminary Confer- 
ence has been to show what is the 
maximum of demand which Russia 
can make without arraying the five 
Powers, or any of them, in hostility 
to her. But no advantage can be 
derived from that circumstance in 
the future, for no joint demand was 
ever formulated, and the assent was 
subject to the results of discussion 
in plenary Conference, and to their 
acceptance by Turkey. The retreat 
is an actual bond fide one, and so 
far from Turkey being placed in the 
position of a criminal brought up 
to hear sentence, she was left mis-- 
tress of the situation, entitled to 
accuse the Powers of some 
‘parent levity and presumption in 
their s ted interference with 
her sovereign rights. 

The ‘reasons must of course be 
sought outside the territory of Tur- 
key. The Eastern Question is far 
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P less one of adjusting 
of the Porte to its subjects than of 





The 
the relations 


the international rivalries of the 
surrounding Powers, We take it 
that if Lord Salisbury failed at 
Constantinople to adjust those rela- 
tions in the way that was expected, 
he at least succeeded in his ante- 
cedent mission to the Courts of 
Europe in securing peace and the 
eventual withdrawal of Russian de- 
mands. In other words, since that 
mission, the relations of Germany and 
Austria to the whole subject have 
been cleared up, and the true char- 
acter of the Triple Alliance revealed. 
The principal sponsor to the Berlin 
Memorandum aaaed clearly that if 
the ulterior projects referred to in 
that document involved a war, it 
was one in which he intended to 
maintain an attentive neutrality. 
He could not prevent it, indeed, by 
menace or otherwise, but he inti- 
mated pretty clearly that it could 
not begin without his consent, and 
would not terminate in any manner 
which he did not approve, The 
utmost that he would do for Russia 
was to give her friendly support. at 
the Conference; but if she went 
to war, as he appeared to hope, 
whether hostilities were localised 
or not, he could remain umpire of 
the strife. It was impossible not to 
see that the policy announced was 
in unison with that of the English 
Cabinet, tempered by great profes- 
sions of unchanged friendship for 
Russia and of loyalty to their com- 
mon object, The Moscow Gazette’ 
might well ask, in reference, to this 
friendship and this common object 
of the Triple Alliance, whether a 
common demand, seriously. and de- 
liberately made by Germany and 
Russia, would not insure at once 
the gratification of their wishes. 
“Why then,” it pertinently asked, 
“have they failed to reach the goal 
which Prince Bismarck assures us 
they are aiming at conjointly f” 
Reference was made to the work 
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of diplomacy in which 


has always sided with Russia for _ 


more than a year, still without result, 
“ There is something vague,” it de- 


clares in an article evidently in- © 


spired, “and indefinite in the rela- 
tions between the two adlied empires 
which is passed over in silence,” 
The whole truth was not disclosed, 
and it was suggested that Germany’s 
object was to see Russia entangled 
in a war, itself free to benefit. by 
her embarrassment, Unless Russia 
is confident in the perfection of her 
“ instrument” and its capacity to win 
another Sadowa, a definite under- 
standing with Germany is a sine 
gud non of war. 
For ip the absence of an under- 
standing, in h to which no 
doubt an equivalent or com 
tion would have to be made, i 
has no ground for trusting to the 
friendship of the German Govern- 
ment, or to its long-feigned indiffer- 
ence to Eastern affairs. Russian 
neutrality was no doubt important 
during the events of 1870-71, and 
so was Napoleon’s during those of 
1866. But since the French war, 
Prince Gortschakoff has reaped the 


full fruits of a pourboire policy, in 


his release from a vexatious ¢ 

of the Treaty of Paris; and. less 
than two years ago he gave. dire 
offence to his guondam friend. by 
ostentatiously claiming credit. for 
having prohibited the renewal of 
hostilities with France. It is im- 
consistent, at least, with all that is 
known of the last ten years, to sup- 
pose that there is any more under- 


standing, on the part of Germany, — 


with Prince Gortschakoff about th 
Danube and its provinces, than 
there was with M. enetinnl ray" 
Belgium. And if the speec 
Prince Bismarck is construed liter- 
ally, including his reference to the 
relative military strength of the two 
Empires, or (which isequally import- 
ant) to his known estimate of their 
relative strength, it amounts to a 
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final prohibition of a Russo-Turkish 
campaign. The readers of M. Klack- 
zo’s book will remember that 
only thirteen yéars ago he serious] 
doubted Russia’s capacity to que 
the Polish insurrection, and sug- 
gested as an alternative course for 
Germany to pursue—“to allow the 
situation to become more develop- 
ed and more aggravated, wait until 
the Russians have been driven from 
the kingdom, or reduced to ask for 
help, and then advance boldly, in- 
vest the kingdom with troops, and 
take possession on “Prussia’s ac- 
count.” An enterprising neighbour 
of that sort is a kind of bail for 
your good behaviour. There was an 
unfriendly ring about his December 
speech which must have recalled a 
variety of ambiguous relations to 
the “Magyars and to Mazzini, and 
forcibly reminded Prince Gortscha- 
Koff that German unity is not yet 
completed, in the direction cspeci- 
co A northern empire. 
ven in the anxious period be- 
tween Sadowa and the war with 
France, M. Benedetti, who watched 
the Prussian Premier with unceas- 
ing vigilance, discerned that his 
indifference to Eastern affairs was 
simulated. Tle was anxious not to 
stand committed, equally anxious 
not to change réles and become a 
card in the game of the St. Peters- 
burg Cabinet, and determined not 
to compromise Prussia in any futare 
Eastern complication. To throw 
England into the arms of France, 
or to facilitate any accession of 
strength to Russia, is not his policy. 
Sedan, by its suddenness and com- 
leteness, destroyed Russian hopes 
on the Balkan as effectively as Sa- 
dowa destroyed that of Napoleon on 
the Rhine. Slav preponderance 
on the Danube, the decease of the 
Porte, the collapse of Hungary, are 
not matters of indifference to Ger- 
many. To quote a well-known 
passage of Klackzo: “ From 
the day that Prassia became identi- 
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fied with the whole of Germany, or 
rather assimilated it, she perforce 
inherited all German interests and 
German influences on the shores of 
the Danube and at the foot of the 
Balkans. Thenceforward her share 
in Eastern policy became a large 
one—far larger than that of either 
France or England.” 

Then with regard to Austria, al- 
though there has been considerable 
vacillation in her policy siuce her 
treaty with Hungary in 1867, and 
even sitice the commencement of 
the recent troubles, yet of late her 
line of action has been decidedly 
opposed to all aggression from the 
North. The wish for a more active 
policy in the East, restless as she 
was under her overthrow in 1866, 
perhaps with some notion of carry- 
ing out Kossuth’s idea of a 
Danubian confederation presided 
over by Magyars, lel to concili- 
atory overtures towards Russia, 
in which the French Emperor 
joined. The result was that Turk- 
ish troops were withdrawn from 
Servian garrisons, Roumania in- 
creased her independence, the Cre- 
tans obtained self-government. This 
wie did not last long, and both 

rance and Austria dropped their 
Eastern intrigues, not, however, with- 
out having stimulated what is call- 
ed the Moscow conference. Again 
the attempt was made to win over 
Slav sympathy, and led to Aus- 
trian encouragement in 1875 of the 
beginnings of the insurrection. The 
example was soon followed by the 
Greek Catholics and others under 
the influence of Russia, As time 
went on, and the situation “ became 
more developed and more aggra- 
vated,” it attracted the whole atten- 
tion of ‘the empire. The Magvars, 
who arte the leading people in foreign 
policy, however much they might 
like themselves to dominate on the 
banks of the Danube, had no mind 
to see either Russia or Slave frus- 
trate their design. The Germans 
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of the Empire are the next in im- 


nce in determining the policy 
of Austria, and their disinclination 
to fall under the dominion of Prince 
Bismarck quickly got the better of 
their hatred for the Turk and their 
sympathy with the insurgent Catho- 
lics. The formation of a tributary 
independent state has had no more 
zealous opponent than Austria, 
whose statesmen regard it as a new 
Russian outpost on Austria’s flank. 
Annexation was equally distasteful, 
for it would involve expenditure, 
disturb the equilibrium of the new- 
ly-formed empire, probably necessi- 
tate the grant of compensation to 
Russia, Germans and Magyars 
alike agreed that Turkey must 
be upheld at all costs; and the 
remaining scattered tribes of the 
empire were. either indifferent * or 
exercised very little influence over 
the conduct of foreign affairs. This 
is a remarkable and, we conceive, a 
salutary change from the policy of 
Count Beust ten years ago, or even 
from the earlier schemes of Count 
Andrassy. It has come to be re- 
cognised that a successful invasion 
by Russia, and her establishment in 
the revolted provinces of Turkey, 
her mastery over the Lower Danube, 
would be a death-blow -to the Aus- 
trian empire. Indeed, the Russian 
newspapers have talked not less 
confidently of the disruption of 
Austria than of Turkey. Austrian 
statesmen have always upheld the 
principle of Ottoman independence: 
their most clear-headed writers trace 
toa partial defection from that prin- 
ciple during the Crimean war, and 
to the half-hearted hostility to 
Russia then exhibited, the serious 
misfortunes which have since be- 
fallen their country.. The game of 
“reforming the Turk” is one at 
which they will never play in des- 
perate earnest. It is one’ of which 
they speedily tire, and from which 
they cannot hope ‘to win either 
security, profit, or honour. Baron 
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Henry de Worms, in his ‘ England’s 
Policy in the East’ (p. 10), declares 
that “it is simply a question of 
existence for Austria that the do- 
minion of Russia in Eastern Europe 
should not be allowed to extend 
beyond its present limits.” Even 
its recovery of the small strip of 
Bessarabia extending to the mouth 
of the Danube is declared highly 
dangerous to Austrian interests, 
“both from a strategical and a 
commercial point of view.” <A re- 
distribution of power in Eastern 
Europe on a Slavonic basis would 
necessarily involve the loss by Aus- 
tria of more than one-half its pre- 
sent territory, and even her total 
extinction as a State. Such a re- 
distribution would necessarily re- 
sult if Russia established her do- 
minion between Austria’s south- 
eastern frontier and the sea. 

France and Italy, moreover, as 
Mediterranean Powers, are strongly 
opposed to Mr. Bright’s chivalrous 
idea of throwing open the Bos- 
phorus and Dardanelles to the 
war-ships of the world, and fail to 
appreciate the pacific character of 
the proposal. Not even the pros- 
pect of a Russian alliance will 
tempt the French newspapers into 
any expressions of sympathy with 
the Eastern policy of the Czar. 
M, Thiers declares that the time is 
not adapted either for great blunders 
or great actions. The voice of 
Europe is unanimous against 4 
policy of violence. And notwith- 
standing her past compliances with 
the “ will of Europe,” ey, under 
the guidance of Midhat Pasha, 
retuses the smallest concession, 

It was under these circumstances, 
and with this species of relation to 
the Eastern question, that the five 
mediating Powers succeeded so thor- 
oughly im the task of restraining 
Russian ssion, in maintaining 
peace, in checking further rien 
ment of the Treaty of Paris. In that 
half of their work, which is infinitely 
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the more important, the mission of 
Lord Salisbury has been signally 
successful, As we pointed out last 
month, if that mission had no other 
result but to bring out more clearly 
the relation of Germany and Austria 
to the Turkish difficulty, it would 
have been well worth the effort. 
But the result of the Conference has 
disclosed a great deal more. It has 
shown the desperate tenacity with 
which the Turks cling to that inde- 
pendence which was, secured to 
them by the Treaty of Paris; and 
that any attempt to pursue a policy 
of intimidation, unless it is followed 
up by a relentless war, will igno- 
miniously fail of those decisive 
consequences which the purblind 
orators of St. James’s Hall so confi- 
dently predicted. It has shown, in 
spite of the Moscow speech and the 
warlike preparations of the last few 
weeks, that Lord Derby was right 
in his estimate last summer of the 
improbability of any general war 
occurring. The decline of national 
enthusiasm, the partial breakdown 
of the military organisation, financial 
difficulties, and commercial disaster, 
have incapacitated the Czar for open 
hostilities. 

But, at any rate, the Conference 
has been a failure in that portion 
of the English programme which 
consisted of “adjusting with the 
other Powers the relations of the 
Porte to its subjects.” The Porte 
considers that to be its own busi- 
ness. The task was only assumed 
by England, inasmuch as all the 
Powers, including Turkey itself, 
had on the occasion of the Andrassy 
Note admitted the propriety of 
diplomatic intervention. It is not 
of the essence of English policy. 
England intervened reluctantly, and 
at the time with but cold approval 
from Lord Granville and Lord 
Hartington. Intervention, we take 
it, is now at an end. Yet it has 
not been fruitless, The proclama- 
tion of Midhat’s Constitution, and 
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the accession of Midhat Pasha him- _ 
self under a Sultan who is at least — 
an improvement upon his predeces- 
sors, are a clear gain, The Turks, 
too, have been thoroughly roused; 
they have had to nerve themselves 
to the issue of death or dishonour 
—to resolve on a death-struggle, un- 
aided by a single friend. For the 
future the Government must be 
keenly alive to the danger of vio- 
lating the pledges they have made, 
eager to prevent the renewal of such 
a crisis as that through which they 
have passed. The subjects, more- 
over, will be more exacting, and 
will probably claim the benefit of 
the Constitution in which they are 
largely interested. New life has 
been infused into the empire ; Mus- 
suiman and Christian alike may be 
the better for the ordeal through 
which they have passed. 

For ourselves, we have no reason 
to regret the result of the Confer. 
ence, or the price at which we have 
gained our experience. If Turkey 
had, at the last moment, made some 
trifling concession, and entered into 
a binding arrangement upon that 
basis, the fiasco would have been 
none the less complete, but the im- 
mediate future would perhaps have 
been more settled. Even then there 
would have been a constantly recar- 
ring difficulty of how to enforce it, 
It would have owed all its validity 
to the determination of one or more 
Powers to see it respected, Her 
final decision, however, is more 
worthy of an independent Power; 
and the virtues of courage and in- 
trepid resolution would seem to be 
inconsistent with that moral corrup- 
tion which is so freely imputed to 
her. The victory which the Turks 
have gained at Constantinople has 
gone far to regain for them the good 
opinion of Europe; and if they fol- 
low it up by a policy of clemency 
and improved administration in the 
revolted provinces, they will vindi- 


cate their claims to empire still more % 
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European diplomacy. And then as 


_ regards the cost of our own political 


lesson, we owe much to Lord Bea- 
consfield’s Government. The simple 
and obvious policy of observing our 
engagements and minding our own 
business has thoroughly ree 
jn the end. English interests have 
not suffered, nor has the general peace 
of Europe been disturbed. The na- 


. tional indignation at the Bulgarian 


atrocities has no doubt been stained 
and vulgarised by party malevolence. 
But in the end we have not forfeited 
the confidence of other nations by 
impulsive and unreasoning aban- 
donment of our international duties 
and traditional policy. The first 
duty of Governments is to their own 
subjects ; and a Cabinet which rules 
over hundreds of millions cannot 
abandon their interests and safety 
out of supposed deference to those 
high-flying notions of philanthropy 
which serve to inspire a peroration 
or a pamphlet, but which form a 
most uncertain and shifting basis of 
national policy. 

If the sentiment which over- 

wered the nation last autumn 
—that “overcharged emotion of a 
shuddering world,” as Mr. Gladstone 
called it—were now to guide our 
policy, what would be the result? 
According to Mr. Gladstone’s pam- 
phlet, our chief object should be to 
insist upon our Government repair- 
ing their moral and material if not 
purposed complicity in the Bulgarian 
atrocities, in order to take “ out. of 
the way of an united Europe the sole 
efficient obstacle to the punishment 
of a gigantic wrong.” We are 
bound to insist that they provide 
against the terrible misgovernment 
of the anti-human Turks, with 
their broad track of blood and their 
hostility to all civilising agencies, 
their enactment of scenes “ at which 
hell itself might almost blush.” 
The very least that the case de- 
mands, we are told, is the extinction 


Pe een 


of Turkish rule in Bulgaria, Herze- 
govina, and Bosnia. All the indig- 
nation of last autumn “is as froth,” 
unless it leads to action for that 


ne sm 

e result of the Conference has 
thrown light on the wisdom of this 
policy. Yet, as it seems to us, if we 
strip itof the extraordinary excite- 
ment of language, it expresses the 
only alternative policy to that of the 
Government. It still remains for 
Parliament to pronounce an opinion 
upon it, in determining what shall 
be the policy of England in conse- 
quence of the failure of the Con- 
ference. We assume that the course 
which Russia will adopt under 
existing circumstances will be to 
throw that failure upon united 
Europe, and leave to united Europe 
the task of vindicating its own 
counsels. What course are we to 
pursue? Is the country prepared to 
enter upon an anti-Turkish crusade 
in deference to our speech-making, 
leader - writing, non - subscribing 
atrocity-mongers? If not, the only 
other alternative is to abide by ex- 
isting treaties and decline further 
intervention. A violent policy, in 
the presence of the deep national 
mistrust and jealousy clearly re- 


vealed of late by a heterogeneous 
empire like that of Great Britain, 


against resolute and fanatical o 
ponents, in violation of our tradi. 
tional policy, in obedience to m 
sentiment, in neglect of our national 
interests, will at once be rejected by 
every reasonable politician. What 
good could come of it, except to in- 
crease tenfold the misfortunes of 
the inhabitants of Turkey,.and in- 
volve in one common misery a far 
larger portion of the human race? 
The only good that has come of 
the recent troubles is the change of 
Government at Constantinople and 
the proclamation of a Constitution. 
That has been dearly purchased b 
the desolation of Servia, the blood- 
shed and devastation which have 
















































been caused. War is not the cure 
for the evils of Turkey; it might 
lead to the creation of a second 
Poland in the regions of the Balkan 
and other blessings of Russian rule ; 
but if the Christian inhabitants of 
Turkey are to be benefited, it must 
be by their continued growth in 
numbers, strength, and material 
resources, It is difficult to preserike 
a cure, but it would be easy—and 
has been easy—to aggravate the 
disorder and the suffering. Pan- 
slavism in whatever form it appears 
is fortunately not an English ques- 
tion. It must settle itself and its 
pretensions alongside of Russian 
ambition, Austrian duality, Otto- 
man tyranny. The truest friendship 
which we can show to the subjects 
of the Turks, is to abide by our 
treaty engagements, restrain hostile 
invasion, restrict the operations of 
war, and discourage foreign interven- 
tion. A blatant sympathy does them 
no good ; it costs us nothing, and, 
while it goads them to ruin, largly in- 
creases our own stock of complacency 
and self-esteem. We should never 
embark in Mr. Gladstone’s violent 
schemes ; and if we did, they would 
involve a terrible fate to our nomi- 
nal protégés, many of whom would 
probably take up arms against us, 
as readily as they have done against 
their Russian allies. 

When Parliament meets the 
policy of adbering to existing trea- 
ties, and of discouraging hostile 
intervention within the Ottoman 
territory, will be on its trial. Who 
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can doubt that, except for the small 
fraction of Liberal politicians who 
have adopted Mr, Gladstone’s recent 
leadership, that policy. will be unani- 
mously approved? It is not merely 
a question of the past, whether 
the Ministry, in a situation of 
extreme difficulty, have conducted 
affairs with honour and prudence; 
but if there is a rival policy for the 
future to be adopted, now is the time 
to declare it. The whole of Europe 
will watch what will pass at the meet- 
ing of the British Parliament. The 
Ministry, we all know, stand by 
their policy and their acts, and 
have nothing to explain, to qualify, 
or to apologise for. It will be for 
their opponents, who have denounced 


the faith of treaties and clamoured ~ 


for an offensive alliance between 
Russia, and England, who have 
stimulated public excitement and 
aspired to take out of the hands of 
the Ministers the conduct of foreign 
policy, to justify their conduct to 
Parliament and the public. We 
have not the slightest doubt that 
the decision will be against them— 
that in the long-run the conduct of 
the Ministry is approved of by the 
more moderate and judicious mem- 
bers of both parties of the State, 
and that censure awaits those who 
in the midst of a difficult crisis 
publicly thwarted the policy of 
their own Government, and reck- 
lessly stimulated the opposition 
and hostilities of the Powers to 
which that Government was op- 
posed. 








